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It was onoe said of a trusty mountaineer, 

" He was a good friend, and a good guide.'' 

What truer thing can I say of Emma Endicott Marean, who 
has often, when most I have thought myself involved in a 
wilderness, led me to the blaze-mark of a safe trail? 

To her I gratefully dedicate this book. 

HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, New York. 



NOTE 

During the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, treason 
and treachery grew apace. Plots against her life and 
crown were discovered in every quarter and thwarted 
by the loyal and powerful men who surrounded her. 
Among these attempts to assassinate the Queen and over- 
throw her party, was one so weak and futile that history 
has all but ignored it. It originated among the Catholics 
and involved some of the young noblemen of her Maj- 
esty's household. Feeble as this plot was, it touched 
the Queen in a sensitive spot. It caused her to distrust 
herself — ^always to her a humiliation — and, for the time 
being, it blinded and confused her. 

Now, just before the unearthing of this plot, there 
dawned upon the London stage, under the patronage 
of good Ben Jonson and Master Shakespeare, a young 
actor-fellow who did mightily attract the theatre-goers 
of the day. The Queen, as was her wont, took heed of 
this new star and ordered him to court in order that she 
might pass judgment upon him. From the first she 
misunderstood and doubted him, though he played well 
his part. She gave her favor and confidence to another 
who but little deserved them, as time and events proved. 

vii 



Vm NOTE 

Then came the weak plot and the rude awakening. 
Elizabeth realized that she had deluded herself, proved 
herself incompetent to penetrate the disguise of those 
nearest her, and, in that she had so failed, she had 
wronged bitterly, one of " the weak and poor. " 

She grasped the situation at last with her man-brain 
and woman heart. In the face of friend and foe she did 
what in her lay to right the matter. By so doing she 
raised up, for a day of need, a courtier worthy of her 
love and realm, and did greatly honor The Queen's 
Hostage. 
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THE aUEEN'S HOSTAGE 

CHAPTER I 

THE NIGHT LORD RONALD CAME 

The wind came in blasts, and it seemed as if, after 
all the years, the elements had at last combined to 
lay the old castle low. Now and again an ominous 
crash of thunder reverberated among the rocks and 
gullies in the dell below the castle. 

It was an awful night, and to add to the fearsome- 
ness, flashes of blue lightning, almost incessant, showed 
the ravages the storm was causing. The ivy rustled 
on the ancient walls during the brief silences in which 
the wind held its breath before making another as- 
sault; and the trees took counsel together, as to whether 
they should resist, or succumb, to the next attack. 

Here and there, from a window of the grim, grey 
walls, a light flashed; and it was well on toward mid- 
night, too. Usually the castle folk were early to bed, 
for gaiety held small share in their lives when once 
they turned from London town, and travellers came 
A 1 
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only by appointment to the isolated spot. But to- 
night a guest was expected — a mighty guest, and there 
were those in readiness to announce his arrival. 

In a great, solemn room, off in the west wing, where 
only the light of a huge log fire scattered the gloom, 
four people kept watch and ward, old Nannie, the 
Scotch nurse, Lady Constance, and her two small 
sisters, Alice and Margaret. 

My Lady Constance was only twelve, but she had 
a stately dignity, and a cold, proud face that bespoke 
rare self-possession and character in one so young. 
She was, however, all a-tremble now. As for Alice 
and Margaret, they were quite pale and haggard and 
took no heed to hide their fear. The three sat in a 
row on a settle by the logs; their fair faces turned ever 
toward the old nurse as she moved about the room 
muttering dire predictions and crooning weird ballads 
whose unlovely tunes were but vehicles for more un- 
lovely themes. The children watched her, wide-eyed 
and wondering; and they edged closer together as her 
old, cracked voice broke in the most thrilling moments. 

"By my faith!" grumbled the nurse, going to the 
window and drawing back the heavy drapery, "this 
night bodes no good to the stranger, whoever he may 
be ! This night means trouble. O-oh ! " She dropped 
the curtain and jumped back as a lurid flash lit up 
the wild night. 

"She saw the Pale Child!" whispered Margaret, who 
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knew all the legends of the house. Before trouble 
came the Pale Child, and Nannie could have seen 
naught less to cause her terror. 

" Hush ! " murmured Alice, '* she 's mumbling. Can 
you catch the words ? " It was much more awful not 
to catch them! They all listened eagerly. 

" The hag is astride. 

This night for a ride; 

The devil and she together: 

Through thick and through thin 

Now out and then in 

Though ne'er so foul be the weather." 

The three forms upon the settle slid toward the 
middle, until they seemed but one, so close and silent 
they bided. A mad rattUng at the casement caused 
Nan to cease, for the moment, her song. A vivid flash 
rent the darkness, and gave the hag outside and her 
evil comrade ample chance to look into the shadowy 
room and behold the fear-filled company. 

"The storm will arise;" cackled Nan, — as if it had 
not arisen hours ago! 

" And trouble the skies 
This night, and more for the wonder: 
The ghost from the tomb, 
Affrighted shall come; 
Called out by the clap of the thunder." 

And suiting the action to the word, the thunder 
broke and rattled among the rocks, setting free the 
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many echoes. Human nature, even child-nature, could 
bear no more. My Lady Constance disentangled her- 
self from her quaking sisters, and ran over to Nannie 
who had paused by the dim doorway to listen, if per- 
chance one came bearing news. 

"Nannie!" 

The old woman turned quickly and looked at the 
pale girl in affright. She had quite forgotten, in her 
own anxiety, the group of nurslings. 

" Nannie, I will not have you so alarm my — my little 
sisters! They be half dead with fear; the whole castle 
has gone mad, belike!" 

Fright and anger blended in Constance's tone. It 
was a new experience for her to be unable to understand 
what was passing; but she was puzzled now, and she felt 
the humiliation. 

"You should be minding your duties!" she added 
with lofty coldness. 

"The Lord save us!" groaned Nan, "and 'tis His 
truth ye are speaking, lass, I 've clean forgot my duties 
and my bairns!" She went over to the fire and sank 
into a huge carved chair. 

"'Tis hard on to midnight," she faltered; "and my 
lambies still out of their beds. Woe is me! Here you, 
Margaret, my bonny one, come to my lap, lass. And 
Alice, your eyes are like uncanny lights, my wean. 
Here Constance, my maid, run to the nursery beyond, 
and fetch the nighties. Old Nan grieves for her for- 
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getfulness. " The nurse spoke the clear English of the 
north of Scotland, with only a catchword here and 
there, to add a charm to her soothing voice. 

Not a child stirred to obey. Fear still held them; 
Nannie might forget again, and there was safety in num- 
bers and the fire's glow. **Did hear?" asked Nan. 
Her authority was an established fact in the castle and 
obedience she demanded as her right. 

"We — we are waiting!" Constance made reply, and 
there was a daring note in her tone. 

"Waiting, bairn, and for what?" 

"We know not. Nan, but all the castle waits, and — 
so do we! We heard old Tamus say to John of the 
Dell when he left for the sheepfold at nightfaU, that if 
he came, the turret bell would ring so that aU the hamlet 
would know." 

"A long tongue has Tamus," muttered Nan; "he 
better be doing his duty, if I do say it who has forgotten 
my own. God help me! And where were you, lass, 
when ye heard the like of such gabble ? " 

"In the hall below where Tamus was piling on the 
wood that John had just brought for the fire. " 

"And," hoarsely added Margaret from the settle, 
" the maids in the kitchen did whisper, and say that it 
all hung on him being he!" 

A clap of thunder made the group tremble and gave 
vigor to Nan's next remark. 

"I 'd clip the tongue of every wench in the castle!" 
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she snapped; "and what was a little lady like you, do- 
ing below stairs?'* 

" Listening, " frankly admitted Margaret; " one hears 
things below stairs. " 

" That they do ! " assented Nan grimly; " go draw the 
curtain, Alice, my precious, mayhap we can keep out 
the flash." 

**Nay," faltered Alice, "'twere better we see the 
flash; 'twill warn us of the clap. " 

Constance laughed nervously. She delighted in her 
younger sister's ready wit that ever found a way of 
creditable exit in time of trouble. " And — and Tom of 
the Withered Hand, " Margaret broke in, " I followed 
him. He is napping on the belfry stairs, with his hand 
on the bell rope. " 

This bit of evidence was all that was needed to con- 
firm the fact that something was going to happen. Once 
before had Tom waited on the belfry steps. Constance 
could recall the occasion well; Nan, too, was thinking 
of it now and she let Margaret's words sink into silence, 
unanswered. It was upon that terrible night when Tom 
had rung the bell to awaken the countryside and call 
them to come and save the Earl of the castle. 

Oh! how the iron tongue had clashed and clattered — 
but not a man had answered to its call! How awful 
was the master's anger and the mother's grief! Con- 
stance grew paler as she recalled the scene. And then 
the Queen's men had come and taken the Earl, her 
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father, to London town; and the hated Queen — ^that 
Protestant Elizabeth — ^had shut him up in the grew- 
some Tower; and there he was now, while they aU 
waited, and the mighty storm held sway! 

" What means it all. Nan ? " My Lady looked straight 
at the nurse with her clear grey eyes. She was strangely 
like her father; and the Earl of Rathven was the only 
person on earth before whom Nan trembled. 

"Best hear when morning comes," whispered Nan; 
" 'tis no tale for now, and before the baii^is. " 

"I cannot sleep," Constance replied; "but Margar- 
et's eyes are heavy with slumber, she will not heed; 
as for Alice, what you do not tell she will ferret out. " 

There was truth in this, but Margaret was not so 
sleep-filled but that she listened to the tale and remem- 
bered it when the future needed the memory. 

Nan hitched her chair closer to the settle. The storm 
appeared to lessen; it was a time for confidences. 

"This night, please God," she began, pointing her 
finger at the group, "a Lord of Rathven will come!" 

"A — ^a Lord?" gasped Constance, "how dare he! 
My father, though he be in the Tower, is still the master 
of Rathven!" 

"Aye, aye lass, but curb your temper. This Lord, if 
haply he come, will be welcomed most of all by my cap- 
tive master. Strange things happen, and it may chance 
that this new-comer will turn the key in the Earl's dreary 
tower-room. Such deeds have been done. " 
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'*Ahr rippled Alice, quick of wit, ''I see. This 
I»r(l, then, is a mighty soldier! He will come with an 
army and fight the wicked Queen. *Tis a Lord of 
Scotland; and he heads an uprising! I have read the 
like in a recent tale. " 

"Sh!** cautioned Nan, "such talk be treason, though 
'tis a babe's lips that speak it. Nay, then, the Lord 
brings no soldiers. " 

** Wherein lies his power ? " asked Constance; and the 
straight line grew between her eyes. Just so her father 
looked that night when the countryside had failed 
him. 

" In his weakness, " said Nan. She watched the ef- 
fe(!t of this upon her audience; then she went on, still 
]X)inting with thin, crooked forefinger. 

"Aye, in his weakness; for know you this: If from 
out the night and storm, a Lord of Rathven come, your 
lady mother will take him up to the Queen, God save 
her Grace ! " — Nan put that in as a possible safety touch 
which might solace friend or foe — "and offer him as 
hostage to her Majesty. 'Tis rumored that the Queen 
be mighty fond of these pledges to her cause. She has 
openeil her prison gates to more than one father when 
a worthy hostage was forthcoming. " 

"But," and Margaret's dreamy eyes brightened, 
'• supjKxso the Lord will not so pledge himself, what 
Uien?** 

Nan laughed softly. 
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"He '11 have small voice in the matter, " she chuckled; 
"his weakness again will prevail. " 

"Poor young lord!" sighed Margaret. 

"Poor!" Constance turned on her younger sister 
with flashing eyes; "what a baby you are! Poor, be- 
cause he has the power to do this great thing ? Why, 
I would give my soul to set father free! Once at lib- 
erty, he could raise an army, or join good Mary of 
Scots' cause; and then this Protestant Queen,— this — 
this cruel Elizabeth, — ^would be ousted, and we could 
have the old jolly days!" A sob thickened the angry, 
girlish voice, — " Father Ambrose would dare come over 
from France again, and the other merry priests with 
their stories and happy ways! I hate this fear, and 
hiding; and I hate the Queen who holds my father pris- 
oner!" She stamped angrily. 

"Oh! hush thee, lass," moaned Nan in real alarm, 
for she well knew the castle folk were not all of one 
mind. While they might serve the Earl of Rathven, 
they still had opinions of their own. 

"There are rooms, — empty rooms in the Tower;" 
whispered the nurse, " and lasses and lads no older than 
you, my Lady, have felt the chill of prison walls. " Con- 
stance's color fled before the warning. 

"What is that?" cried Alice, starting up, — "it is a 
step!" 

The four sprang to their feet, and turned an anxious 
look toward the dark doorway. 
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Yes, there was a step, many steps! but they all hur- 
ried by. Then suddenly above the storm and night, 
the turret bell rang out! The Lord of Rathven had 
come! 

The bell clanged and clattered. The hurrying steps 
ran hither and yon, through castle haJl and yard. Out 
in the darkness and tempest a messenger already was 
riding toward London town with the news. 

"He — ^he has come!" cried Constance, thinking the 
hoofbeats betokened a comer, not one who departed: 
"He fears neither night nor storm, this Lord of Rath- 
ven!" 

** Where did he come from, nurse?" It was Alice 
who spoke. 

"Who knows?" breathed Nan in reply. She was 
rigidly listening. Had they forgotten her, now the great 
hour had arrived? 

Mai^aret ran to the doorway, and her small, strained 
face peered into the outer gloom. 

"I hear — " she whispered, "I hear a little baby 
cry!" 

To her, the youngest of the sisters, had the new Lord 
of Rathven announced his arrival. They all under- 
stood at last, and a silence fell among them. Then, 
old Nan, overlooked in the moment of triumph, dropped 
upon her knees, and sent a prayer of thankfulness up 
to God for his mercy. Across the wide hall, in a rich 
tapestried chamber, the heir of the Rathvens lay wide- 
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eyed and wailing. Not singly had he come from out 
the Silence and Mystery; a twin brother had borne him 
company to the very portal, and then, as if appalled at 
what he saw, his soul had slipped back into the Un- 
known, leaving its little comrade to fare alone! 
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CHAPTER n 

MY LADY OP BATHVEN GOBB TO COURT 

All in the splendor of an autumn day, my Lady of 
Ilathvcn, properly escorted and richly attired, went up 
io liondon town with her son in her arms. Little more 
than a girl did my I^ady look for all she was the mother 
of three tall maids and this sleeping son. She was fair 
and gentle, and trembled at the thought of appearing 
t)efore the great Queen with her plea and oflFering. 

She had Ixxjn well drilled in her part by a priest from 
Franc^c who was even now in hiding at Grey Towers 
awaiting her Ladyship's return from the interview. 
"Daughter," the soothing father had explained^ "thy 
part M simple. Empty promises her Majesty will have 
none of, and the Earl, thy husband, is in ill favor. But 
list thee I If he so regrets his past apparent disloyalty 
to her IlighncHS, that he is willing, not only to o£Fer 
future allegiance, but his son as hostage for his promise, 
what inon^ can her Grace desire ? And time — ^time, my 
(huightcr, can work wonders. '* So my Lady travelled 
Hwuy» and, as she went, over and again, she repeated 
hor {mrt» and, looking down upon the small hostage, 
trembled fcarsomely. 
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But upon the day set for the audience with the Queen 
strength came to her, and very proudly she entered the 
little antechamber, she and her son. 

Elizabeth sat in a deep cushioned chair and was at- 
tended by but three of her household. She glanced 
quickly at my Lady of Rathven as she entered; then 
dropped her eyes. She remembered her Ladyship per- 
fectly, although it had been years since she had graced 
the court, owing to the Earl of Rathven's tendencies to 
get into trouble. 

" Your Majesty " — ^Lady Rathven knelt with her baby 
held close — " and if it please your Grace, may the hum- 
blest subject of the realm speak with her Queen — 
alone ? " 

" Aye, " smiled Elizabeth, motioning her attendants 
to retire ; " surely so small a favor is easy to grant. Rise 
my Lady Rathven, you bear a burden. " 

" No, your Majesty, I bear a gift for your Highness. '* 

Elizabeth, from the safety of her glory and power, 
could afford to smile genially; and this she did, leaning 
forward, almost childishly, in apparent eagerness. 

"A gift, and for me?" she said, "'tis a new source 
from which to expect a gift. The house of Rathven has 
not been over generous to its Queen. " 

My lady uncovered the Uttle sleeping face and the 
two gazed upon it in silence. Then softly: "Your 
Majesty, the King your father oft took hostage: and 
to offer hostage I have sought your court to-day. " 
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Elizabeth never raised her eyes from the baby face, 
but she said: 

" I pray you proceed. " 

** My husband, the Earl of Rathven and Grey Tow- 
ers— " 

"Once Earl," the Queen corrected, "go on!" 

"Once Earl" — my Lady flushed scarlet — "has ap- 
peared grievously to offend your Majesty. In the 
recent Catholic uprising, he was unfortunately made use 
of by those deeper-dyed than he. " 

The Queen moved her beautiful hands impatiently. 
" His Earlship's color was a deep scarlet, " she laugh- 
ingly said, " a shade or two darker, and 'twould be diffi- 
cult to tell it from black. But he repents, I suppose ? 
The Earl has so often repented! As God lives, the 
Tower is a rare hothouse for forcing liie bloom of re- 
pentance. " Lady Rathven found it bitter hard to bear 
the Queen's scorn but the priest had prepared her for 
this. 

"Mere promises from my husband," she went on, 
"would but little avail, your Highness; that I know full 
well. But should you open the doors of his prison 
house" — ^there was a pause — "and give again to him 
his titles and lands, he will swear not merely allegiance 
to your Majesty, but he will consecrate this, his only 
son, to your sacred cause and be prepared, at any mo- 
ment, to give the young heir of Rathven into your 
Grace's custody. " 
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" Bring the child nearer! " commanded the Queen; ** I 
would examine this proposed hostage of mine. " 

Resting on the cushion at the Queen's feet, my Lady 
of Rathven held up the still sleeping baby. 

Elizabeth's eyes grew tender. Never did her gaze 
rest upon a child but her heart softened and her Upj 
curved. 

"As memory serves me," she whispered, touching, 
almost reverently, the tiny head, " the Rathvens are big 
and ruddy. Strong are they to fight for the cause they 
espouse, likely warriors all and worthy a monarch's no- 
tice. This little lad may hold the promise of his race, 
but he cunningly hides it in his weakness. Suppose, 
now, I pardon the oflFences of your husband, and this 
Uttle lad's father, suppose I give back your lands and 
titles, think you I shall not exact my pay? I am, I 
trust, a just queen, but I show justice to myself as well. 
If I make others rich at my own expense, 'tis the 
surest way to make myself a beggar. A good bargain 
must be kept by both sides. If I perform my part, I 
shall hold you to yours. Plain speaking is my manner. 
I trust not the Earl of Rathven! I Uke not his com- 
panions or his ways. If I set him free, it will be in no 
sense because I put faith in his repentance. The Earl 
must bide near court, where my eye can be upon him, 
and my heart rejoice in his renewed all^iance. I will 
not have him fleeing to his eyrie nest of Grey Towers. 
The place has not a savory reputation as a good loyal 
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house. The freedom of the court — or near it — ^must 
suffice for the Rathvens. And" — again that reverent 
touch upon the baby head — " should the Earl of Rathven 
fail me, I shall then claim my hostage. I shall do with 
him as occasion and my will prompt; and no longer 
shall the Earl's eyes, or yours, rest upon the lad!" 

My lady trembled, but she spoke no word. 

" I do then command you. Lady Rathven, to bear this 
answer to your husband. Train well the child in mind 
and body until such time as I shall summon him to 
court and to the place I shall prepare for him. I shall 
expect a worthy courtier, I warn you. I am keenly alive 
to the manner of youth that represents England's glory. 
Heed closely, my Lady Rathven! And now, until we 
meet again, in the language the Earl likes so well — 
adieu. " 

Thus my lady gained her point. The family at Grey 
Towers hurried to the Queen's city. The prison gates 
fell back to let the Eari pass out into the freedom of day. 
He bore in his heart a great hatred for the power that 
now had a new strength over him, but he had been in 
no position to parley with chances for escape. Better 
men than he, who had borne part in the recent uprising, 
were still languishing in the Tower; so the Earl smoth- 
ered his wrath and practised the art of smiling, while 
he basked in the apparent favor of the Queen. 

But it was as impossible for the Earl of Rathven to 
be loyal in heart as it had ever been, and there were 
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opportunities to meet and talk of the future with conge- 
nial spirits who, while they bided the hoped-for coming 
of Mary of Scots to England's throne, made ready for 
the event. 

The Catholics, under many guises, approached Rath- 
ven, and, while congratulating him upon his release, 
did mightily condole with him that it had been gained 
at such a sacrifice of future brain and muscle. 

" The time may come, " sighed a fat and comfortable 
priest in the disguise of a needy pensioner of the great 
Earl, " when the Church may need this young heir (rf 
your house. 'Tis whispered that hope lies in the 
younger branches of the party. How then? When 
the call comes, where shall we find the Lord Ronald ? — 
serving her Majesty and ready to fight against his house 
and family traditions ? " 

The Earl winced. " The future, " he muttered, " may 
have no hope in the Rathvens. The child is but a 
weakling, though I would not have it known at court. 
With my hostage gone, what have I as a pledge to the 
Queen ? 'Tis an hourly dread that ever grows and 
grows, that this son of mine may sUp from life and leave 
me unprotected!" 

The Earl had a sense of humor, and the idea that the 
feeble child stood as his protector amused him even in 
his anxiety. 

**'Twere best, then, to have this delicate child re- 
moved from the glare of court surveillance " — the hum- 
B 
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ble pensioner lowered his modest eyes to hide the crafty 
twinkle — "in any emergency, the babe's hope lies in 
distance, better air, more quiet — one might almost say 
in oblivion — until the future is settled. " 

Rathven laughed. " To remove the lad would be as 
impossible as to settle the future, to-day, " he said. 

"There is Grey Towers. " 

" Surely there is Grey Towers, but I dare not glance 
toward it." 

"The air is so fine — ^for all the bleak downs and 
swampy morasses." The meek friend of the family 
sighed virtuously. " A young child's chances would be 
enhanced in the peace and beauty of Sussex. With a 
good Protestant master of ceremonies — say Tamus, for 
instance, — and the woman of the hamlet, who now nur- 
tures the young Lord, surely our sacred Queen could 
take no exception." 

Rathven's eyes glittered. "But the boy might die 
even there, " he whispered. Used as he was to plot and 
intrigue he could not quite follow the priest. 

"Truly weak children do die — even in Sussex — but 
at that distance, another might be so easily substi- 
tuted. " 
. Now the Eari took a deep breath and endeavored to 
climb after his daring leader. " Or — ^a proper one, " 
he muttered, " should this one prove impossible. " 

" One heir only to such greatness as yours, my Eari 
of Rathven," sighed the father, "is to be deplored. 
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Had the twin brother survived, all might have gone 
well/' 

" I do not catch your meaning, " whispered the Earl. 
He did not like to acknowledge it, but it was necessary. 

"It would give choice," plaintively explained the 
priest; and he drained the glass of port that stood 
temptingly near, — ** choice, and a surer hope of being 
able to produce a — ^a hostage if the time should come! " 

The Earl shuddered. 

"Aye," comforted the humble friend, "but misfor- 
tune might overtake even the Earl of Rathven again, 
and in such an emergency, a hostage might tide us over 
an evil time. The Tower is preferable to — ^to the block ; 
and then — should the duplicate of the hostage be in safe 
quarters, he could — ^at the proper moment come forth 
and, and — compUcate matters." 

The Earl of Rathven drew himself up and glanced 
quietly about the room. 

"We are alone," the oily voice soothed. "Out of 
England, perhaps, we might have trained this — this — 
twin lord. The thing could have been done. " 

"And — ^and is it too late?" The question came in 
dry, hard tones. 

" It is never too late^ my son, to endeavor to remedy 
an — ^an error. Leave the matter to me; but go you to 
her sacred Majesty and plead the child's health. 'Tis 
hinted that the Queen, in suppressing her womanhood 
for the State's good, is strengthening the inner founts of 
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motherly instinct. Tap those founts, my son; plead 
the need of your child — ^your child — ^and her Majesty's 
hostage!" 

The Earl's son was not strong; in fact, he was a pul- 
ing, sickly child and no one but his nurse and honest 
Tamus, who saw in every Rathven an object for his 
worship, took much heed of him. Yes, there was one 
other, and that was the Lady Margaret! The weak 
brother was a constant source of anxiety and tenderness 
to her. His feebleness called forth her sweet strength; 
she it was who taught his aimless hands to clutch and 
hold and the wailing lips to forget the cry in the eflFort 
to smile. 

The Earl dallied with the priest's proposition. He 
trembled at the chance of defeat, but when his son was 
three years of age, a new terror gripped him, and he 
decided to brave whatever came and implore the Queen 
to listen to his fatherly request. He went to her Maj- 
esty and laid the case before her. 

Elizabeth gave heed. She had her hands full, and, 
while she distrusted much, she yet was obliged to appear 
to trust. She wondered if the Earl had a Catholic 
motive back of the fatherly plea. 

" Whom would you place in charge of Grey Towers ? " 
she asked. 

** Tamus of Cornwall, your Highness!" the Earl re- 
plied. 

Now Tamus, though a faithful servitor to the Rath- 
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yens, was known to be a loyal Protestant and a man of 
considerable intelligence. He would not merely guard 
the interests of the young son of the house, but, during 
the boy's early years, he could* instruct him wisely and 
prepare the mind for future masters. The plan seemed 
innocent and wise. 

" A sovereign should keep her hostage near at hand, ** 
said the Queen; "I mind me, my father ever did. 
But" — and here her Majesty fell to thinking — "With 
Rathven here and the boy there, there can be no real 
danger. I wish I might so divide my sister of Scotland 
and her son. The powers of Rome, did they act upon 
such riven houses, would find their strength lessened. " 

So Tamus and a few hamlet folk kept guard over the 
heir of Rathven at Grey Towers. My Lady flitted for 
a time to and fro, always conscious that the Queen's eye 
was upon her. Still, Elizabeth had other matters to 
occupy her. In her strength she knew no fear, but she 
recognized that eternal vigilance was necessary. Her 
court was a rare one. The eyes of the world were upon 
it and her. Those who fawned for favor at home and 
abroad bowed most humbly, and that was a goodly sight 
to her Majesty. The light of learning and freedom 
characterized her rdgn, while evil skulked and feared 
to come openly into view. 

Poetry and song held sway. Merry maids danced 
attendance upon the smiling Queen and lovers were as 
plentiful as the ambitious woman could desire. She 
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beckoned them near, then held them with a strange 
power. It was the manner of Elizabeth to have and to 
hold all. No wonder then that her Majesty forgot, at 
times, a little boy in a lonely castle and ceased to ask so 
often after his welfare. The Earl of Rathven was never 
absent from court; my Lady was quite a shining light; 
and the young Lady Constance was one of the Queen's 
own suite. Surely there was nothing to cause alarm in 
this very loyal house! 
But young Lord Ronald, what of him ? 
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CHAPTER m 



THE CHANGELINQ LORD 



"Tamus!" 

The call went shivering down the long gallery. The 
portraits on the wall gazed upon the speaker with stem 
disapproval. Such as he was not to their liking. He 
seemed an intruder within the castle doors. 

" Tamus, are you here ? " The voice was very plain- 
tive with a sudden catch in it that bespoke a near cry 
to tears. 

The dim gallery frightened him. The portraits and 
armor were human and cruel and made him feel lonely ! 

"Tamus!" 

" Aye, my Lord! " Then courage came and with it a 
blithe song. The small figure in the doorway straight- 
ened and right bravely ran down the hall. 

This was the young Lord of Rathven ! A very young 
Lord he was, but with a strange, unchildlike head set 
upon the thin narrow shoulders. His only claims to 
beauty were- the marvellous eyes and the firm, yet gentle 
mouth. 

With Tamus at hand, my Lord was a cheery soul and 
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his voice was as clear as a lark's at early dawn. " I 've 
come to sit with you, Tamus!" The boy sank at the 
man's feet. 

"So I see!" nodded Tamus, polishing away at a 
broadsword and never raising his eyes. 

" I am always coming to sit with you, Tamus. You 
alone seem never weary of me. " 

" Nay, my Lord. " Carefully did Tamus give the boy 
his title, though others in the castle respected it but sel- 
dom. 

Tamus was of gentle manners, although he had been 
a warrior and had known lusty doings in the worid that 
was now shut away from him. Among these secluded 
and dreary scenes he shared all with the heir of the 
house, and so his dignity was upheld, and he bore him- 
self manfully. 

" Can my young master find no better comrade than 
Tamus ? " he asked quietly. 

" There is no better ! We like you best of all. " The 
boy glanced over his shoulder, as if including another 
in his reply. 

** So we have him again with us ? " asked Tamus, 
smiling indulgently. 

"Yes; he has been with me all day. " 

This was one of the many strange fancies that held 
sway over the boy, but it was one that Tamus, and, in 
the past, the Lady Margaret, had put to good service. 
" Belike, " the young Margaret had reasoned, ** we can 
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make this unseen mate a friend to my brother. We 
can portray him strong and kindly, and anxious that 
my brother should be ready to do brave deeds. " 

"Aye," Tamus had added, "and I am thinking you 
are not far wrong, my Lady. The twin brother, had he 
lived, would, methinks, have been such as your fancy 
paints, and since he has gone from this Ufe, it may be 
that the good God permits his spirit to linger at times 
near his mate. I mind that such things have been. A 
similar case is within my own knowledge, only then — " 
Tamus hesitated. 

"What then, Tamus?" Margaret asked. 

" Why then, my Lady, the earth child bided but a few 
years; he went also." 

So Tamus, and the Lady Margaret, while it was within 
her power, had dwelt bravely upon the boyish fancy of 
young Rathven. 

"Tell me, my Lord, " Tamus asked, "what is his er- 
rand to-day?" 

"Always the same. He wishes me to be ready to do 
brave deeds. I have heard his words following where- 
ever I have gone. He is stronger than I. He is the 
real one, I but his weak servant. I wish that he might 
stay, Tamus, and that I might go away. " A tear fell 
upon the thin hands clasped about the huddled knees. 

" Would you leave old Tamus alone ? " asked the man. 

" Nay; but I think you and the others would love him 
best. " There was infinite sweetness in the words ; " and 
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off in that place where he tarries, mayhap, I would find 
my place. This is not mine, Tamus!" Here the 
brooding face grew radiant. "Shall I describe the 
place that I would call my own ? " 

"Aye, lad; that be a fine way to pass the time. " 

" Well, then, I would have sunshine always and winds 
soft, so that I might Uve under the open sky. There 
would be books — oh! wonderful books, with rare words 
that I could set to tunes. I hear the tunes now, Tamus, 
but before I can make them mine they are gone. Be- 
yond, in my place, the tunes would stay until I could 
hold them here ! " The thin hand was placed over the 
yearning heart. 

" I would have no unfriendly face in my place, Tamus, 
but only such faces as would smile upon me and help 
me to do .best the things that I could do well, if only — " 
he shook his head and laughed; "No, Tamus, this is 
his place, and methinks he has mine. " Then changing 
his tone suddenly: "Why are you always polishing 
weapons lately, Tamus ? " 

" To be ready. " The man did it to vary the monot- 
ony of the dreary life, but that he could not explain. 

"Ready for what, Tamus?" 

" Trouble. Trouble is always brewing. Should the 
Earl, your father call, it would ill befit us were we taken 
unawares. " 

The boy shivered. 

"Tamus, is — ^is my father coming?" 
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"Not as I ken, lad, but who knows?" 

"Time is so empty, Tamus, and I forget so much; 
how long is it since my father — ^was here ? " 

The man pondered, then slowly, " 'Tis a good three 
years and more now, lad. The Queen hkes not to spare 
the Earl and your lady mother from court. " 

"And they like not me. I dread my father's eye, 
Tamus, he shows how deep his dislike is of me; and my 
mother trembles when I touch her. " 

"My Lord!" Tamus redoubled his energy, and the 
blade glittered. 

"Oh! aye. I see so clearly what others would hide 
if they could. " A low, mirthful laugh rippled in the 
weak voice. " So well I know, that I seem, for the time, 
to be they. It is a queer feeling. Almost I am glad 
when none come near the castle, Tamus. My sister 
Constance I would hardly know now, did I see her. 
Her face stays not with me. I can hear her mocking 
tone, though, and I recall the jibes that used to hurt. 
And, Alice, her I have lost too, I cannot hear or see 
her; but — " and here the pale face grew luminous 
with joy — "Margaret, oh! but I long for my sister 
Margaret until it sickens me. " 

" She was a rare lass ! " Tamus assented. Oft had he 
gone over this ground with his elfish companion, but his 
patience was never exhausted. 

"She and you;" the boy hugged his knees closer in 
an ecstacy of appreciation, " she and you alone can un- 
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derstand — ^that other! You fear not, nor look strange. 
Tamus, I recall, when most I am lonely, what Margaret 
said about — ^that other!" 

"Tell it, my Lord." Many times had the two re- 
hearsed this, also, but the interest was unfailing. 

" So long ago it was ! " The pale, uphfted face shone 
in the dim hght of the gallery, and Tamus was held by 
it, though he knew not why. " Margaret said I was in 
my rightful place, but that, beUke, I was to be called 
upon to do a great thing some day, and so must be 
rarely prepared. She said that — ^he, that other one — 
was perhaps learning at a mighty king's court, and that 
he was permitted to come and teach me to be a strong, 
brave man! Think of that, Tamus, a strong, brave 
man! Margaret bade me heed well what that other 
taught, and then I would be ready for whatever came. 
She told me a story once about a peasant lad, who be- 
came a king. He saw the country suffering under a 
wicked ruler and no one was wise enough to save the 
people. So the poor peasant made believe fight battles; 
he learned to use a wooden sword right manfully, and he 
went hungry in order that his comrades might have food 
and be strong. And they loved him and followed him. 
He conquered his own faults, one by one, pretending 
they were real foes, and then — " a flush spread over the 
gleaming face, — "one day he found himself a young 
man; and all those other lads he had fed, and taught 
came to him and asked him to be their leader. At first 
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he was afraid; but they trusted him and he went! So 
they came to the city of the cruel King, and they 
waged war, and the King's men were beaten, and in the 
end the peasant lad ruled over the kingdom because — 
he had been bom a King!" 

"Bravo!" cried Tamus, waving his sword, *"tis a 
grand tale!" 

The excited face of the boy fell into stem lines. 

" And Margaret said, some day / would find myself — 
a man! That is if I heeded and did well, what that 
other taught! Tamus, often I know not what he would 
have me do. It frets me sore. It seems a big thing — 
and I feel so — so small and weak!" Again the silence 
fell, which Tamus knew not how to break. All too well 
he realized the proud father's humiUation in this so- 
called idiot son. False as his estimate of the strange 
child was, the Earl of Rathven could form no other. 
This visionary boy! this stripling of words and fancies! 
this, was the long-looked-for heir to the proud title! 
Oh, the shame was crushing! 

My Lady had a double fear added to her disappoint- 
ment, the mental fear that many bear toward a mind at 
variance with preconceived ideas, and, too, she feared 
the Queen! 

"When her Majesty discovers what sort of hostage 
we offer, beUke she will vent her wrath upon us!" 
moaned the poor woman. "She may think we are 
hiding our own lad and have taken this sad thing as a 
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substitute. " Thus, for their several reasons, the Earl 
and his Lady put off the evil day, and hid, as well as 
might be, their disgrace at Grey Towers. 

The servants held a different opinion. Old Nan had 
whispered to the foster mother, an ignorant girl of the 
hamlet, the incidents of Ronald's birth, the storm and 
fury, the dead twin brother who had been seen, so it was 
said by Tom of the Withered Hand, scurrying away with 
the Pale Child, the wraith of the castle, through the 
pitchy night. This tale the village nurse had mouthed 
and repeated many times until the details had been 
greatly added to. 

'* Oh! many's the time while I nursed his Lordship, " 
she was wont to say in breathless tones, **have I seen 
the twin brother come silently in, and stare and beckon 
to his mate. One night the wee Lord did rise in my 
arms and make a knowing sign to that other; and, come 
morning, I saw a change. 'Twas no Lord of Rathven 
in the cradle, but, as I hope for salvation, it was a 
changeling as lay there! The two brothers had gone 
away together, and the fairy folk had put the poor mis- 
shapen bairn in his Lordship's place. " Think you such 
a tale lost strength as it drifted through the hamlet? 
Tamus did his best to shield the boy; but, indeed, had 
Ronald known all the idle chatter, it would have meant 
little to his dreamy, mystic nature. Everything was 
shadowy to him, shadowy and unreal. Perhaps the 
realest thing of all was the presence of that other, who 
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returned, again and again, to urge him to do and be 
something better than otherwise he might. 

Suddenly Ronald broke the long silence by one of his 
sharp questions. '" Tamus, did you ever know a lad like 
me before?" 

Boy and man, Tamus had lived and served with the 
sons of Rathven. Under Protestant King and Catholic 
Queen, and again under Elizabeth's saner reign, he had 
faithfully followed the fortunes of the old house. 
Though his creed might differ from theirs, his honor 
had never been doubted, and he knew well the sons of 
the race. He looked now at the last of the line and 
his heart faltered; but even with this sad young heir 
he must deal honestly. 

"Nay, my Lord, not Uke exactly, and yet — " he 
raised his glance suddenly to an empty space upon the 
wall, a space outlined by a dusky line where once a 
portrait had evidently hung. The boy followed the 
glance and, half fearfully, he asked: 

"Tamus, who — ^who hung there?" 

" Your uncle, lad, Howard, Lord of Thomly. " The 
man answered mechanically, as if thought had Uttle 
in conmion with the words. 

"Am I like him?" 

" I never heeded it before, " stammered Tamus, " but 
God's mercy! you are as Uke as a lad can well be 
to a grown man!" 

"Why have they taken his portrait down?" 
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There was little of the weakling in the boy's attitude 
or words now. It was this many-sidedness that per- 
plexed Tamus. He grew uneasy and eyed his com- 
panion helplessly. 

"Because, my Lord, they said he was a coward!" 
An inner wonder made the man forget wisdom. He 
was pondering. 

"A coward?" 

"Aye; and among the Rathvens there is no place 
for a coward. " 

" What — what did they with the coward Lord, my 
uncle, Tamus ? " 

"His body was found in — ^in the pool," whispered 
the man, "none ever explained, but I hold my beUef 
that the young Lord could not outUve his own undoing, 
and so — " 

Ronald shuddered and glanced fearfully about. Ta- 
mus, distant in thought, seemed absent in body; and 
the gallery was growing dim. 

" And — ^and the portrait, " murmured the boy, laying 
a cold hand on Tamus; " what did they do with that ? " 

"They thought I destroyed it. God knows I tried 
to. I slashed it once, and then the — ^the eyes pleaded 
dumbly and I could not!" Tamus was staring help- 
lessly at the face near him. Cautious as he usually 
was in his dealings with the boy, the sudden Ukeness 
he saw to the despised Lord Howard unnerved him. 
He longed to know whether it were but a fancy, or an 
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existing fact. Suddenly he picked up a lanthom stand- 
ing near, and lighted it. He must know! 

"Come!" he commanded. Shivering and mute my 
young Lord followed on. 

" 'Tis a secret 'twixt us two ? " Tamus asked, turn- 
ing as they descended the narrow stairs; for a doubt 
assailed him. . 

"As God hears me, yes!" Ronald breathed in re- 
turn. Then, after a time, " 'tis below the living rooms ! " 
he panted. 

" Not so, " wheezed Tamus, " but Grey Towers has 
ways and windings for evil times. Many are the nooks 
in which to hide a friend or foe, and near to the safe 
and open places, too. 'Tis a maze in very truth. 
Here!" He stopped short, and Ronald, feeUng Uke 
one in a dream, found himself in a small square room. 
The place was bare of furniture except for a low couch, 
a rough table and, above it, a portrait! 

Tamus put the lanthom on the table and turned to 
his companion. "Here, lad, your hand! Get upon 
the stand, you can better see then. " The boy obeyed 
and stood close to the canvas. Tamus raised the lan- 
tern high and scanned the two faces near him. 

"God's mercy!" he groaned, "God's mercy!" 

Indeed the painted face and the pale childish one 
were strangely and terribly alike. Why the old man 
had not noticed the Ukeness before was the greatest 
wonder of all, — ^he or others of the house. 
C 
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"The same brow!" muttered the shaking voice, 
''and the same eyes, as heaven is my witness! And 
the mouth? The same, and yet with a difference; 
mayhap the years will take even that difference away. " 

A great fear possessed Ronald as he looked and lis- 
tened. Reason slowly struggled through the mist. '" A 
coward!" he thought, "and I am Uke him. Oh! I am 
like him. " Vaguely, gropingly, the young mind went 
blindly on with the thought. He, too, would be a cow- 
ard, a hated thing! A creature floating in a black pool, 
unless he was saved! 

The rare smile gave courage to the sad face. 

"Tamus!" he breathed, bending toward the man; 
"Tamus, I shall not be a coward Lord! I shall do 
what — ^that other would have me do ! Come, the place 
chills me. See, I will shut my eyes. I do not wish 
to remember the way hither. " So, holding the lantern 
aloft and guiding the boy, Tamus stumbled from the 
place. Marvelling, fearing he knew not what, he led 
silently on. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EARL OF BATHVEN FACES A SITUATION 

Now while Ronald bided in his neglect at Grey Tow- 
ers, up in London Kfe was full of action and interest. 
The Queen's court was vivid, and she, as the years ran 
on, gained power and strength. All the dreams of her 
life seemed to have come to perfect maturity. Free- 
dom of religious thought held sway. The Protestants 
rallied around her Majesty's standard and Catholics 
held their desires in check. 

Elizabeth never trusted any one too far. In that 
she showed her wisdom, but she appeared to trust and 
to that she owed her power. 

She kept her calm eyes upon her Catholic subjects, 
while apparently they were as free as any. It was 
only when they sought soUtude or secret ways, that 
her supreme Highness made them aware how she held 
the silken cord that bound them to her interests. The 
Earl of Rathven, for instance, made known to his Queen 
that he pined for the rest and seclusion of Grey Towers 
and the companionship of the young son who was bid- 
ing there. But her Majesty was alert at once and with 
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a most winning smile told the good Earl of Rathven 
that her court would languish if he tarried afar. 

"But, Rathven," she murmured, with her steady 
glance upon him, " this son of yours, my hostage, I 
would hear of him. Since his mother brought him to 
court, I swear I have not laid eyes upon him! I have 
been remiss in a sacred duty. He fares well ? and at 
Grey Towers?" The Queen took up her neglected 
duty with energy, and memory came to aid her. 

'*Aye, your Majesty — !" Rathven saw that he had 
started a dangerous fire, and he was all a-quiver. When 
Elizabeth took to questioning, it were well to be gUb 
of wit and tongue. 

** His age ? I fear years escape my notice. " 

"Nigh on to seventeen, your Majesty." 

The Queen gave a perceptible start. "So old! In 
God's truth, it is time he came to court. You must 
have thought me indifferent, my Earl of Rathven. What 
training has he had, this son of yours ? " 

"Most careful, your Highness! When the son of 
Rathven comes to court, he will not shame his Queen, 
or me! Tutors from abroad have trained his mind." 

"I like not that over much," breathed the Queen: 
"there are teachers here who well understand their 
duties; and they instill no foreign tastes." 

" My son has no tastes but English, though his knowl- 
edge is wide for one of his age. Does your Majesty 
permit his absence a few years longer from her glitter- 
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ing court, she will have presented to her a youth of no 
mean order. "Ks my wish to prove, after my pardon 
for early error, not only that I singly serve my Queen 
in my own poor person, but that I prepare for her ser- 
vice a son of rare promise. 

Elizabeth eyed him yet more keenly, and the Earl 
slightly shifted his position. 

"This son of yours, this prodigy, is he strong and 
of manly bearing?" 

**He is a Rathven, your Majesty." 

'^Umph! But even such greatness has its shades. 
Describe your son." 

Now, indeed, was the Earl brought to bay. Not 
having seen the heir to his name and house for many 
a year, he would have been put to it to give a clear 
description even with the best intentions; but he 
was a resourceful man. He saw the Queen was alive 
to her own interests and he must be equal to the occa- 
sion. Sooner or later, Rathven had always known, a 
son must be produced at court, but it must be a mark- 
edly different lad from the real heir. Over at the col- 
lege at St. Albans at Valladohd, there was a youth in 
training for this very emergency, — the humble priest 
had seen to that. He was an English boy, who, in 
his early years had been obtained, for a goodly price, 
by a fleeing company of Catholics from Elizabeth's 
realm. The child's native tongue and appearance had 
been watchfully guarded in the land of his adoption 
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and the boy himself was quite innocent of the fraud 
he represented. 

The time was not ripe to bring him over-seas, but 
time might be forced. Rathven considered, and then 
boldly plunged into the sea of his plotting and lying. 

"'Tis no easy task, your Majesty, for an adoring 
father to paint truthfully," he mused; "love must, 
perforce, guide the brush. " 

**Oh! paint on, Rathven," said Elizabeth with a 
laugh; "I'm something of a dabbler myself. Where 
too heavy you lay on the color, I will wash it oflf. " 

"Well, then, the lad is straight and tall, of warrior 
build, like all the Rathvens. He has a dauntless cour- 
age and a proud bearing; eyes of blue, like his mother's 
race, hair tawny, skin clear and ruddy. " 

"A goodly lad, as the eye takes in. Now, as to 
mind?" asked the Queen. 

"He speaks both French and English." 

"Transpose those words!" commanded Elizabeth, 
and she drew her eyes close. 

"English and French, your Majesty; I crave pardon 
for the slip!" Rathven turned red. 

"Go on!" 

" And he dips in Greek and Latin, with a free touch 
for one so young." 

"I was myself a scholar from tender years; I yearn 
to see this marvel of a Rathven. You must acknowl- 
edge that the son outstrips his family in this high 
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order of mind. If my memory serves me well, there 
was but one Rathven who eagerly pursued learning 
in the past, and he — " The Queen dropped her eyes. 

"And he — " the Earl took up the words, **he is best 
forgotten by loyal hearts." 

" Aye, " murmured the Queen, ** but do you not have 
qualms, even in your pride, for this learned son ? " 

" None, your Majesty. Ronald of Rathven balances 
mind and body equally." 

"'Tis a rare combination!" said Elizabeth. "But, 
while I cannot excuse your presence from my court, I 
can, and must, summon this new courtier of ours from 
Grey Towers. Who has him in charge?" 

"Tamus of Cornwall, your Majesty; you may recall 
that since his boyhood Tamus has been the friend of my 
house. He served your father, too, on sea and land; 
no more loyal subject breathes in England than Tamus." 

"Well," her Majesty was wearying, "I'll give or- 
ders soon as to this heir of yours. In the meanwhile, 
stay where yearning eyes may find you, Rathven, and 
trust your son to this good Tamus and his tutors, and 
to the wholesome air of Sussex." She waved him 
away. 

Now, indeed, did the Earl have his hands full. A 
messenger was dispatched by the next outgoing ship, 
a messenger in the guise of a very humble priest who 
sought more freedom among other scenes. The Earl 
himself framed explanations for his household that 
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would cause them to check undue curiosity and curb 
their tongues. 

My Lady of Rathven was all docility. Did the Earl 
fetch a son from Africa, why then, that son was hers! 
Lady Constance, with that straight Une between her 
grey eyes, would ask no questions of her father and 
she could be relied upon to further any plan of his. 
Alice, sharp-tongued and selfish, once assured that her 
own interests were at stake, would espouse any course; 
the blacker the better, if it >^mployed her wit. But 
there was Margaret! Margaret, slim, quiet, and of the 
faithful nature that loves few, clings to them, and will 
live or die to serve them! The Earl of Rathven stood 
in awe of his third daughter. Instinctively he knew 
that had she Kved in Mary of England's reign, the rack 
might have torn her tender body, limb from limb, but 
it could not have torn her from her true purpose. She 
was loyal, sweet, strong, and of rare beauty. The Earl 
was confident, could he secure this young Margaret, 
all might be well managed in the household. So he 
sent for her. He was sitting in the Kbrary of his town 
house. A huge fire sparkled in the fireplace, and the 
master, from his oaken chair beside it, watched his 
daughter as she walked lightly down the long, rich 
room. 

She was slender, and her little head bent like a flower 
as she came along. She was wondrously fair and had 
her mother's eyes of blue. Her silky hair was almost 
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silver white, rather than gold, and it glistened where 
the light touched it. Her complexion was Uke ivory, 
the red lips' curve showing vividly in the paleness. 

"Ah!" thought the Earl, "no wonder she stands well 
with the Queen!" 

"Father, you sent for me?" Her voice fitted her 
beauty; it had a tone of strength in unconscious re- 
serve. 

"Aye. Sit you here, Margaret, I would talk with 
you. In this time when a change is about to enter our 
lives, I recall that it was you above the others who 
loved your brother." 

"Ronald, father? Aye, I loved him! I think I bet- 
ter understood him than did the rest. Father, what 
of him? Is he well? Does he live happily apart? 
And how does he fare?" 

"Slowly, my child. Surely, there is news of him. 
He is well, and I trust God that he is happy in the 
place in which I have seen fit to keep him; and how 
he may fare from now on, remains to be seen. " Most 
virtuous sounded the Earl's words! 

"He is coming home, father?" There was a soft 
eagerness in her tone. " I remember him well. Poor 
little lad! The great, hungry brown eyes — " 

^'Blue, Margaret, his eyes were much like your own. " 
The father shaded his face that he might better watch 
the fair one turned toward the fire's glow. 

"Blue? Ah! father, how little you heeded Ronald 
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in those old days. Why, his eyes were like a fawn's and 
his hair tawny. Had he been a girl, he would have 
touched the heart by his beauty; but, I mind me, that 
when he and I spoke alone, there was a hidden strength 
somewhere in him. I should like to see my brother. 
Mayhap country life and lonely contact with Tamus 
have hardened him and made the weaker and the 
stronger parts come into true accord." The light, 
that fell upon the girlish face, showed that certainty 
of love had stamped the image of the absent brother, 
ineJBFaceably. 

The Earl tried another course. 

"The lad has changed wonderfully. Tamus writes 
that one who knew him as a child, would not recognize 
him now! These phases are common to some person- 
alities. " 

Margaret shook her head and laughed. 

''How like a man!" she sighed; "they know not a 
woman's way of memory. From all the world, a 
woman can pick her own, though time has changed 
him much. There are the small tricks of speech, glance 
or attitude, that years tamper not with. I mind me 
how Ronald used to sit, poor, lonely Uttle boy, knees 
clasped close in the thin arms, brown eyes gazing hun- 
grily for something that never came nearer than his 
own pretty fancy. Were I to see him so sitting now 
I should know him, father, among a thousand. " 

Rathven grew restive. The parleying vexed him. 
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''list, maid! I have that to tell you which must 
bind you to my cause, willy nilly. Do you heed ? " 

"I heed, father." The pale face was raised fear- 
lessly, and the deep, true eyes were upon him. 

" Then take deeply to heart what I say. The Queen 
is soon to summon your brother to court. She desires 
to see for herself her hostage. " 

"Ah!*' nodded Margaret, "I recall that the night 
Ronald was bom old Nan did then explain; and I re- 
member our mother took my brother later to court. 
Does her Majesty still hold to the promise ? " 

"Still hold!" the Earl laughed roughly, "when you 
have served her Majesty at court you will not ask that 
question. Her Majesty never lets go her grip on man 
or his promise. She has all the iron of the Tudors in 
her, although she wears an armor of velvet instead of 
steel." 

"Yes, father, but her Majesty gives truth, even as 
she expects to receive it. 'Twas only if you failed her 
in loyalty that she was to claim her hostage. Am I 
not right?" 

" That is as it may be ! But one must be prepared for 
the future. Just now her Majesty wishes and expects 
to see a brilliant youth represent the Rathvens. I can- 
not explain to you. You must trust me; but Ronald 
is not at present ready to appear in person before the 
Queen. " A fear grew in the steady blue eyes. The 
Earl saw it and answered it, " Nay, then, fear nothing 
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for your brother. The years will bring ample reward 
to him for that which I in wisdom withhold from him 
now. '* 

The fear in the giri's face lessened, but the calm 
eyes never flinched. The father resented them» but 
he dared not betray his feeling. 

'* 'Tis my plan to bring a boy to court, a lad bearing 
Ronald's name, a likely lad; one who will in no wise 
dishonor your brother. As Ronald is hostage for me, 
so this lad, unknown to any other outside our family, 
will be hostage for him and — " 

"Father!" Margaret was on her feet now. The 
blue eyes were dark as midnight and gloomed omi- 
nously from the soft paleness of the 'frighted face; " and 
would you bring a he to court and hope to escape the 
judgment?" 

The Earl shivered, partly from anger, but more 
from fear, — ^fear of the Queen and of his own slim 
girl. 

" That must be left to me, " he said, grimly. " You 
say you love your brother. Why, then, my plan is all 
for him. You are young, but God wots you have brain 
enough for any age. List then! While her Majesty 
lives, Cathohcism needs must bow beneath the yoke. 
But a Catholic is not unmade by woman's power ! Does 
her Majesty suspect treason — stispedy I say — ^what does 
she do ? Why, clap her subjects in the Tower! Were 
I tp fall under the Queen's disapproval again, my chance 
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would be lean for escape, except by way of the block. 
In that case Ronald would be at the Quccn*s mercy. 
Of that she warned us long ago. Were you older, you 
would realize what the Queen's mercy means when once 
her claims are at stake." Margaret trembled. 

'*Aye, you may well shudder!" said the Earl; "it 
would be the end of the house of Ilathvcn, root and 
branch. In these evil times a plot may involve the 
most innocent; and, should the worst come, I could 
flee the realm and — ^and this mock hostage would be 
the Queen's portion ! She would rave ; but it will be my 
care to have the real hostage safe in foreign lands and 
in readiness for his day. " 

"And," Margaret's voice was slow and icily cold, 
**and if — ^if all go well? Then this — ^this changeling 
will bask in court favor, and my brother be kept from 
his own? Your plan does not include a change of 
hostages later on ? " 

"'Tis your father to whom you speak, Margaret. 
Look to your manner!" The Earl was white with 
anger. ^ 

"Aye. I know well 'tis my father to whom I speak. 
I think I never knew it better. " Now there were tears 
in the great eyes that the father in no way understood. 
He was softened. 

"The Queen will not live forever!" he whispered, 
" and there are no chances of her leaving an heir di- 
rect to the throne. After her comes James of Scot- 
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land, and, I pray heaven, the religion of his sainted 
mother!" 

Mary of Scots' memory was a sore and sad one. All 
too recent was her death and the crushing defeat to 
many secret hopes. 

"And then!" the Earl went on. 

" And then ? " Margaret repeated, bending near. 

"And then,'' — Rathven arose and held his arms 
open to the daughter who heeded them not, — " mine 
own shall come into their own at last!" 

" And — and this stranger lad, what of him ? " Mar- 
garet faltered. The Earl laughed hoarsely. 

"Oh! there are other lands and other ways. Gold 
makes easy any road, and stills any demand. " 

"Father, I cannot live such a he!" 

" But you could place your brother in peril ? Noble 
girl!" 

" That would be possible only for my father ! " Again 
Rathven turned pale. 

" Have a thought to your tongue, my girl, " he cau- 
tioned. 

Margaret bowed her head helplessly. Then, after a 
pause, she murmured, "I cannot see the way, father. 
'Tis all dark beyond you and me. But with all rev- 
erence to you as my father, I bid you remember what 
I say. While my tongue keeps silence, my heart and 
love will always be ready to serve my brother and his 
jiLst cause. My Queen, too, do I honor and esteem, 
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and I will not wrong her by deed or thought. Does 
my silence find favor with you, for the present it is 
yours; for my way is hidden, God knows. When I 
see light, then shall I follow as my heart points." 
With this the Earl had to be content. 
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CHAPTER V 



A STRANGE MEETING 



"Oh, Tamus, this is a rare treat! Why, good 
friend, you and this Will Shakespeare have made a 
new heaven and a new earth for me. I used to pine 
in loneliness, and now ? Why, now the castle and the 
woods are alive with bonny folk created by this poet 
man up in London town and brought hither by your 
eflForts. " 

Tamus, sitting by the round table in the dining hall, 
looked up at the eager boy advancing, book in hand, 
and smiled grimly. Tamus had wrought a miracle 
and he felt humble in the presence of his own handi- 
work. His love for the lonely, deserted son of the 
Rathvens had divined a way to fill the empty years. 
He had endeavored to teach the strange mind what 
was possible for it to take in! The attempt had led 
to a wonderful discovery. Ronald of Rathven was a 
genius, probably the only one the race had produced. 
Tamus had staggered at the knowledge. While ordi- 
nary learning made no impression upon the boy and 
mathematics were lost to his comprehension, languages 
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and an absorbing appetite for poetry and finest liter- 
ature, claimed him as their own. He could commit to 
memory page after page of splendid writing and repeat 
it in a marvellous manner. His voice was like music; 
and his impersonating was truly wonderful. No bird 
of the air but he could imitate in startUng fashion; 
and every woodland flower he called by name and 
loved as friend. 

The old, weird fancy of an unseen comrade passed 
with the outlet for a freer use of his imagination. He 
rarely recalled the habit now, except to speak of it as 
a dual existence, a part of his nature stronger and 
better than a lesser part that at times held him. 

**'Tis a common feeling, Tamus," he often said; 
"the more I read, the clearer I see that all are alike. 
Now, the things this Shakespeare says. Lying hidden 
in me somewhere, I had many of the same thoughts. 
He has the magic power to set them to Ufe. " Tamus 
would nod and agree, but he pondered mightily. 

The getting of Will Shakespeare's writings was a 
master stroke that Tamus might well be proud of. 
Years before, Tamus had met in Flanders, a young 
fellow by the name of Jonson. Even in war's camp 
the learning of this same Jonson was conmion gossip. 
Tamus had held a sort of reverence for the stripling and 
had never forgotten his powers of reciting what he had 
written. When the time came that the guardian of 
the son of Rathven sought books and ideas for his 
D 
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charge, his mind reverted to that same Jonson who, 
all the world knew, was then setting London agog by 
his wit and genius. All by stealth Tamus travelled to 
the Queen's city, and, with slight diflSculty, he found 
his man. To him he told the story of a strange lad 
in Sussex, a lad so thirsty for knowledge that books 
he must have, but he gave no clue as to who this rare 
youth was. 

Jonson, ever ready to aid seekers after knowledge, 
packed up a lot of books, among which were some re- 
cent bits by Will Shakespeare, a new light just dazzling 
EKzabeth's realm. 

" I 'd like to have a clip at this boy of yours, " Jon- 
son had said; "there be an open field and many favors 
for such as he. Bring him to me, Tamus man, and 
I'll polish this gem and place it in a setting for the 
Queen. " At this Tamus took fright. 

'' God's mercy! 'twould be the ruination of us both, " 
he gasped; "there be reasons!" Jonson roared with 
laughter. 

" Reasons ! Good friend, keep them and the lad also ; 
but if the time ever comes when he needs a friend at 
court, remember me ! " Jonson puffed himself proudly. 

" So take these books, and when you fetch them back 
there are others. 'Tis a long journey you take for this 
pupil of yours. I'll be bound you are up to some 
trick; but if it be true that you have this great mind 
hidden there in Sussex, feed well its hunger on the best. 
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Here are some witcheries from Will Shakespeare's brain; 
see what result the like have upon your prodigy's. 
Though I would not have Will know of this — ^he being 
proud enough, God wots — I do tell it to you; in these 
lines lie power, and a magic charm that will set the 
stupid world to a new tune. I be no mean singer my- 
self as all people know — " at this Jonson strutted 
grandly, "yet though 

An ' famous Jonson and his learned pen, 
Be dipt in Castaly is still but Ben.' 

this actor fellow is a thousand, an it please his whim. 
Would he write of a fair maid ? Well, then, Will melts 
and dimples and is full of smirks and coquetry! And 
a villain can he be in the next breath, or a great king, 
or, perchance, the Queen's most foolish fool. Gad! but 
the scamp is a wizard, and 'tis my duty to prick him 
where I can, and make him feel a human smart; else 
will he, through vanity, escape his own high place." 

So Tamus had listened, and taken his rich treasure 
back to Grey Towers and then watched for further 
developments; and he saw Ronald of Rathven glow 
and quiver. He heard the melodious voice, through 
dim corridor and gloomy room, repeat the marvellous 
words. The boyish laugh broke out in keen appreci- 
ation, and Tamus was content. 

" Not so bad a Lord of Rathven after all, " he had 
concluded; "diiBFerent from the others, but of a rarer 
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sort. " To this eflFect Tamus wrote to the Earl in Lon- 
don. The letter, delayed and crumpled, reached the 
father at a time when he could least view it with pa- 
tience. He had taken a wild plunge and must abide 
by the consequences. 

Tamus, in the meantime, awaited an answer, and 
upon a certain morning he was in a most hopeful mood, 
as his young companion entered the hall radiant and 
happy. 

** My Lord, the bacon is cold and hmp, and the bread 
hardens while you study this Shakespeare fellow. Sit 
you down, lad, and eat a bit. The book will wait." 
Ronald took the platter Tamus extended and absently 
set it down. 

" The morning is far spent, Tamus, pardon my neg- 
lect. You should not wait for me. I have forgotten 
all but the words of this Shakespeare. He strikes 
strangely my own thoughts to-day. I had a wild dream 
last night and I was hurrying to you with it, when I 
glanced at this. I swear it was the oddest thing." 

Tamus munched his much-needed food, and Ronald 
read on: 

" • If I may trast the flattering truth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 
My bosom's lord * — 

"Ah! Tamus, this poet knows the double-feeling too, 
but how he explains it. 'Tis wonderful! 
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'My bosom's lord sits lightly on the throne: 

And, all this day, an unaccustomed spirit 

lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts.' " 

""Tis good writing!*' spluttered Tamus, with a mug 
of foaming ale at his lips, ''but take a bite, lad, for 
company's sake." 

Ronald was pale and thin. His body had not kept 
pace with the newly awakened mind. In that respect 
Tamus acknowledged his failure to the house of Rath- 
yen. ''Eat, my Lord, good fat bacon sticks to the 
bones, and by heaven's mercy! your bones cry out for 
clothing of some sort." 

For the sake of peace Ronald laid down his book and 
fell upon the coarse food. The last of the Rathvens 
fared as simply as any of the hamlet folk. There was 
no great allowance for luxury at Grey Towers. 

"And 'tis strange," he began, when once he had 
cleared the plate, " 'tis strange the eflFect a dream has. 
A fearsome thing haunts your sleep — a thing that in 
daylight you would shudder at — ^and lo! you laugh and 
gibe at the phantom. Then, again, an idle phantasy 
skips along the dream path, and you quake with awful 
fear and awake in a weak sweat, not daring to stir, so 
helpless is your misery. Now my dream last night was 
ill set to cheery tune, and yet 'my bosom's lord sits 
lightly on the throne ! ' " The boy laughed gaily. 

The sunlight came through the low, broad window 
with spring warmth and sweetness. Outside a lark 
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sang a glad song. Ronald listened and then mimicked 
it, causing Tamus to start in surprise, thinking the 
songster had fluttered into the room. Then man and 
boy laughed aloud, so light of heart were they. 

Presently Tamus went over to the window and sat 
down. 

'* What of the dream, my lad ? " he asked idly. 

Ronald, hugging his book, joined his companion. 
**That other came last night," he said; "came as he 
used to come in the past before you taught me how to 
guide my thought. But there was a diflFerence. Time 
was, when he was stronger than I, stronger and of 
finer parts, but last night he was the lesser, in some 
strange fashion. Tall he was and good to look upon. 
I felt that I must seem a poor-appearing thing beside 
him; but still I knew that the years had been kinder 
to me than to him. 'I have come for my own,' he 
said; *you are free to seek your own: mine own is 
mine!' Tamus, you recall how in the old days, as a 
feeble child, I yearned for just this exchange ? " 

Tamus nodded, but his eyes were turned away from 
the pale, troubled face beside him. 

" But, " the low voice went on, " with the new strength 
that I felt had come with the years, there came a desire 
to hold that for which I had struggled. We stood fac- 
ing each other, he handsome, I but the thing you see, 
and yet I knew that I was the better; and the thought 
turned me giddy with gladness even while I dreamed. 
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"Tamus," Ronald broke into one of the sudden 
changes that marked his conversation even yet, "is 
there a deep, black pool within the castle boundary?" 

''Death to us all!" stammered the old man, turning 
a rigid face to the boy, " and who ever heard the like ? 
Such dreams make a wise mind see the folly of turning 
a lad Uke you loose in free paths of learning. " 

" Nay, Tamus, calm your wrath, good friend, 'twas 
but a dream. Well, as that other one and I stood fac- 
ing each other, I felt a touch upon my arm, and I 
turned. There, beside me, stood a pale sUp of a bairn, 
weaker and feebler than I. 'Follow!' he commanded, 
^youT way lies yonder.' And I followed dumbly, not 
even looking back at that other. The pale child ran 
on, and I after him. We had been in the oak thicket 
beyond the castle, and back we now came to the low 
door by the ivy arch. Tamus, do you recall the night 
you took me to — see the — Coward Lord?" 

Poor Tamus mutely nodded; something unreal and 
sickening struck him dumb. 

" I have ever tried to forget the way, " Ronald spoke 
on, " 'twas a fearful memory to me, but last night that 
pale boy and I went the old way, only we did not stop 
there, Tamus, we went on ! Down, down, down ! — Out 
beyond the walls, and under dark trees, and slipping 
over mossy stones. Then we came to a black pool and 
that pale child said: 'that is your way!' and with only 
the gladdest heart, Tamus, I plunged in! And — and 
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— ^why, I cannot tell you the joy I felt, good Tamus; 
I have never known such joy! I floated on and on 
and — ^why, Tamus, what is it, man ? Oh! my idle talk 
has made you ill!" 

The old man swayed helplessly, and the weak boy 
held him and cried for help. A woman came in re- 
sponse, and together they struggled to bring conscious- 
ness back to the stricken man. At last he smiled up 
at them, made light of the matter, and pleaded to be 
left alone to rest upon the window seat, where the sun 
might warm him and the gentle air clear his brain. 
Reluctantly Ronald departed, and the maid went her 
way. Once they were gone Tamus staggered to the 
old Ubrary and began a letter to the Earl of Rathven. 
It was a hard task, for the hand trembled and the 
brain was thick. 

"The end is near, — " then he tore up the page and 
sat considering. 

Meanwhile, Ronald betook himself to an open space 
in the oak thicket beyond the castle. He would read 
awhile. He would change his empty Ufe and the silent 
woods into great scenes of action. He would people 
the lonely thicket with men and women of another time 
and place! All this would he do by the magic of Will 
Shakespeare's genius. And then, when the shadows 
lengthened, he would go back and take up the lesser 
Ufe, the life of the dreary castle and the kindly com- 
panionship of Tamus. A change passed over the boy. 
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His face, upturned to the sky, had the rapt expression 
of one who walks in sleep. He sang clearly and with 
rare sweetness, but the words were confused and taken 
from memories that flitted through his fancy as it wan- 
dered on. 

A bird paused to Usten; then gave a trill of applause. 
Ronald laughed and mimicked the Uttle brother on the 
bough. Then together they rippled a measure; and 
singing and dreaming, he came to the oak thicket, the 
spot that had held so distinct a place in his dream. 
This was little wonder if one realized how important 
a spot it was in his waking Ufe. Here it was that the 
Lord of Rathven, throwing oflF all restraint of environ- 
ment and shyness, became the one thing for which he 
was by nature fitted, the embodiment of another's magic 
fancies. 

The open space within the thicket was no work of 
nature. Laboriously had the son of the old name 
cleared the spot and, as far as in him lay, made it 
beautiful for the creatures of Will Shakespeare's genius. 
Little knew this humble lover of the young poet, that 
the master in London town, struggling to place his 
plays before the admiring crowds, stifled his ambition 
as to actors and scenery, and with redoubled energy en- 
deavored to rise above the need of tangible things. 

This lonely boy in the woods of Grey Towers had a 
power that overtopped the master's. He saw, as the 
poet had depicted, kingly parks and castle splendor. 
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No awkward boy portrayed the parts of noble dame 
and tender maid. By what God-given grace he clearly 
fitted scene and person, who can tell ? But so it was 
and the theatre in the oak thicket was more perfect 
than that which, away in London, beyond the city's 
Umit, was drawing the eager hordes to its stage. Here 
green bower and mossy path were suited to the play. 
Having arranged the detail, the magician would often 
take a seat near by, and, with rapt gaze, see as clearly 
as he saw the trees outlined against the open sky, the 
figures of the players as they played their parts with 
marvellous perfection. At times one would, to the 
strained fancy, prove insufficient. At such a juncture 
he would spring from his seat, enter the bewitched 
space, and fling himself heart and soul into the part. 

Mad, was he? But, oh, that young Shakespeare 
could have seen the madness! How eagerly would the 
master have claimed his prize and touched the people 
with its mystic power! 

To-day Ronald of Rathven set his stage and brought 
from out his doublet the pamphlet which Ben Jonson 
had purloined from his friend's room. Sooner or later 
it would travel back to London town, and, if not, be- 
like there was another copy — so Uttle did the matter 
trouble fun-loving Ben. Did this play vanish — why. 
Will of Stratford could fling another from his quill! 
His stream of genius flowed from a living fountain. 

"Andronicus!" whispered Ronald, "'tis an odd 
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name. Titus Andronicus! The writing is mighty 
poor. This nimble brain has fumbUng fingers. Tamus 
has trained me better with the quill. " Then he read, 
reread, and conned aloud, for a time, the charmed 
words. Suddenly he sprang up, his face all aglow and 
the strange eyes filled with wonder. 

"Ah!" he cried, "what have we for a bag of gold? 
This cap will do. Never did shabby covering play so 
rich a part ! " He tore the hat from his curls and bore 
it carefully to a near-by tree. 

** ' He that had wit would think that I had none. 
To bury so much gold under a tree.' " 

Then he looked around approvingly. 

"A wood," he murmured; "what better than this 
that God has given. Aaron and Tamora, are you 
ready?" 

Before the boy's gaze, these people of the poet's 
fancy and his own imagination sprang to life. Aaron 
buried his gold and said : 

'* * And so repose, sweet gold, for their unrest. 
That have their alms out of the empress' chest.' " 

Then the kneeling boy darted across the open to re- 
appear as Tamora. 

" * My lovely Aaron, wherefore looks't thou so sad 
When everything doth make a gleeful boast? 
The birds chant melody on every bush.' " 

Surely that was true. Often had they witnessed Uke 
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strange scenes. The gentle actor stirred not their hearts 
to fear. They paused upon branch and twig to add 
their sweet orchestra to the sylvian play. Then a 
silence fell. Ronald dropped upon a mossy cushion 
and leaned against a massive oak. The scene unfolded 
before him. Voices of strange power held his inward 
fancy; it was a marvellous performance with never a 
hitch or break! 

" Mon Dieu I what a tough tangle of underbrush to 
trip the unlucky traveller! 'Tis hard travel for city- 
shod feet." 

" Have a care, my Lord, and I warn you to drop that 
French expression." 

For a moment, Ronald, in his deep abstraction, 
thought an actor had gone astray and lost his words. 
Surely the play called for no such burst of annoyance 
and laughter, for one followed close upon the heels of 
the other. Then with a shock of rude awakening he 
realized that these were human voices and that his sol- 
itude had been penetrated by creatures of common 
make. Instantly the boy's face fell into stem, unlovely 
lines. The old expression of shrinking and pathos 
took possession, but it brought a certain dignity with 
it that was akin to normal. He was alert at once and 
listening. 

"Where are we now?" 

" In the woods of Grey Towers, my Lord, the ancient 
seat of the Earl, your father. " 
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A note of insincerity was in the words, but a mas- 
terly suavity as well. 

**The way from the Black Raven tavern hitherward 
is a fearsome one. 'Tis a wild place, this of my home; 
since we were landed on the rough shore last night, I 
have not known one comfortable moment. " 

The voice was fretful but, for all, its complaint had 
a good-natured ring. 

" This phase will pass, my Lord. In the Queen's city 
there be luxury of a certain sort. If I could but re- 
member the paths of this tangle better, I might save 
you discomfort now; but what can one expect when, 
after years of absence, he returns to this jungle? Ah! 
you all but fell, my Lord. Here, take this opening to 
the right. Somewhere near at hand, there is a rock 
from which a good view of Grey Towers may be 
gained. God's mercy! but do I not recall how for 
ten long hours once I hid behind it while her Maj- 
esty's men thrashed the bushes round about? Those 
were times, my Lord!" 

Quick as a creature of the solitude and woods, 
Ronald was up a tree, crouching among the foliage. 
A new and awful fear held him. He thought he 
dreamed and yet he dared not trust the dream. Breath- 
less he waited while the crushing noise of trampling 
feet drew near. 

"Didst hear a stir?" asked the boyish voice, now 
close and distinct. 
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The other paused, then made answer: **'Twas some 
scurrying beast. This be no pleasure park, my Lord; 
but speak lower — 'tis never an unwise precaution." 

They came within the opening now and the watcher 
from above had a clear view. 

Never had Ronald's eyes fallen upon the like of 
the boy who stepped into the open space below. He 
was clothed in rich material of a cut and fit strange 
to the life of Grey Towers, and a velvet hat with 
sweeping plume set jauntily upon a handsome head. 
Following this figure came a portly person well on 
toward middle life. He was clean shaven but care- 
lessly garbed in rusty black of a fashion to betoken 
any calling that might fit the mood and necessity of 
the wearer. 

Oddly enough the bright eyes of the handsome boy, 
nor the keen eyes of the man seemed to take cogni- 
zance of the peculiarity of the woodland stage. Glad 
were they for the relief from pitfalls, and they stood 
for a moment drawing deep breaths of pleasure. 

" 'Twere well, my Lord, to take in the surroundings. 
They may serve you in coming days. Did I but dare 
venture, I would lead you through the castle itself. 
Its way and windings are strangely diflFerent from any- 
thing you have known. For the matter of that, you will 
be taken there later without question, if the Earl, your 
father, does well his part; and why should one ever 
care to know from you of Grey Towers? A refer- 
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ence now and then to its loneliness and isolation, a 
memoiy of childish love for its nooks and crannies, 
that be enough. Now, my Lord, just a pace or so 
beyond is the rock. I have my bearings. " 

Ronald held his breath. As the two plunged again 
into the thicket, he crawled out upon a massive limb 
of the tree and, so far as he could, followed them. 
By a strange power he seemed to be converted into 
naught but the sense of hearing. He was conscious of 
no other sensation or thought. He must hear! He 
must know! He must project himself within the ra- 
dius their voices penetrated ! That was all. 

Too far away was the rock for ordinary hearing to 
catch the words which the travellers spoke from its 
top; but Ronald's hearing was not ordinary. Trained 
to the woodland habit it was keen and alert. Now 
it was strained to unusual sharpness and the wind, 
the rising spring wind, aided him by its direction. 

The boy upon the rock looked long and intently 
down upon the castle of Grey Towers. 

"My Lord of Rathven, " — it was the shabby man 
who spoke, and his even voice was borne smoothly 
treeward, — "that be your home. Let the memory 
sink well into your mind. " 

"And there are three sisters," the boy was speak- 
ing and his words rose and fell as the rising wind 
caught them on its way; "Constance, Alice and — " 
he paused. 
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** Margaret!" murmured the boy in the oak tree, 
as if speaking in a dream. 

"Margaret," the oily voice of the man was saying, 
and it seemed but an echo. 

"Margaret; and she is my favorite." Then the 
boy knelt with mock humiUty. 

"At Grey Towers in Sussex, your Majesty, have I 
lived apart with Tamus and tutors, preparing for this 
day; — do with me as you will!" He arose, laughing. 

"And now, back to the Tavern," he cried, "there 
to await my father and proper escort! Mon Dieu — 
pardon, fath — pardon again! what Ues before all but 
dashes my courage. Why was I taken afar to live 
and study, if this life were to be my portion later on ? " 

" Your study, my son, was to fit you in greater meas- 
ure for this life. Never forget you are the hope of 
the Church and of your house ! Whatever call comes 
to you, be ready! The call will never be given unless 
the time is ripe. Always trust them who have shielded 
and guided your youth." 

A dizziness and sickening weakness was overcom- 
ing the watcher in the tree. To fall from that height 
would mean certain injury, and self-protection was 
the first impulse. With what strength in him lay, he 
shd cautiously down and darted across the opening 
and into the thicket beyond. Too desperate was he 
to care whether the strangers saw him or not. Escape 
from the awful knowledge that had been borne in upon 
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him was his only thought. But to the two who had 
thought themselves alone in this lonely place, the ap- 
parition of the pale, fleeing boy was almost paralyzing. 
They stared at him until the bushes and trees took 
him away among their impenetrable shadows. His 
white, haggard face was imprinted upon their mem- 
ories for all time. A month of ordinary contact could 
never have driven the impression so deep as that one 
moment, when, against the sohtude and silence, he 
sprang into being, then faded into the shadow. 

"What was he?" whispered the boy; '*and did he 
hear and see?** 

"An — an idiot of the hamlet," panted the man, 
shaken in spite of himself. Then he thought: "now 
there is no choice. We can risk nothing; the Earl" — 
his face set in hard lines — " the Earl must make failure 
impossible! Too long has he paltered. Now! — " 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE POOL 



Ronald ran as long as his failing strength held out, 
then he fell to the ground and merciful oblivion shielded 
him. He was not followed, and his resting place was 
not to be despised. The wind sang a soothing lullaby; 
the tall trees waved peacefully above him, and the 
underbrush pressed close in fragrant friendliness. Little 
woodland creatures darted toward him, gazed at him 
and then ran over or around him. All was safety and 
calm. 

It was well on in the afternoon hours when Ronald 
came fully to himself. He had had moments of con- 
sciousness, but they were only long enough to cause 
him to realize, with a dumb pleasure, that he was fall- 
ing again into blessed sleep. When the day was near- 
ing its close he sat up, sighed and felt in his doublet 
for the precious play. It was there. No memory of 
what had followed the morning's pastime came to dis- 
turb him at first. "Tamus will think I have forgotten 
him." This thought helped him to his feet and to 
the memory of the past that was lying dormant. 
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"'Tis a dream!" he panted, "and it will pass as do 
the others." With drooping head and halting steps, 
he made his way toward the castle. As he neared it, 
he paused and raised his eyes. Then he stood quite 
still and drew a deep breath. 

What had happened? The stable yard was astir 
with men and prancing horses. An evil-faced fellow 
with a distorted hand was shouting out orders in no 
very dvil manner, and the few country lads who made 
up the castle retinue tumbled over each other in fear and 
trembling, so eager were they to please the surly stranger. 

"Tom!" groaned Ronald, shrinking back, "Tom of 
the Withered Hand ! " Like a black fear Tom loomed 
in his memory. In those awful days before he had 
been banished to Grey Towers, Ronald could recall 
the cruelty and jeerings of this same Tom. He had 
come again! For what? Keeping to the shadow of 
the hedge Ronald made his escape past the stables and 
into a side entrance of the castle. Where should he 
go? So sorely did he fear Tom that he dreaded an 
encounter; and yet he must find Tamus. 

Creeping Hke a guilty thing, into the great entrance 
hall he went. To right and left he looked anxiously. 
Every sound made him start and pause. There was 
a log fire at the far end of the hall, but Ronald could 
see nothing but the glow among the grim shadows. 
His heart beat loud, and he trembled until he stag- 
gered. .,.iA:^i>i^^/; 
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Then a laugh made him reel into a chair for safety. 
He could stand no longer! A hard, bitter, cruel laugh 
it was, and it came from the settle beside the fire. 

Ronald dared not ask who was there. He simply 
gripped the chair arms and waited. 

"Well, by the gods!" exclaimed a low, sneering 
voice; "so this gallant fellow is Ronald of Rathven I 
take it! This cringing, fearing creature! This sneak- 
ing, quaking lordUng!" More to himself than to the 
boy spoke the man musingly. The blood rushed hotly 
to Ronald's face. The voice was his father's! Ronald 
could never forget that, nor the torture it always brought 
to him. 

He got up weakly and went forward. His eyes, 
more accustomed to the dimness now, saw quite clearly 
the Earl of Rathven where he sat upon the low bench, 
with his strong arms folded across his broad chest 
and his handsome face rigid with contempt. 

" Father! I knew not that you were expected. For- 
give me ! " A thin hand was extended. The Earl took 
it absently. 

"Forgive you? Forgive you for what, — ^being?" 

Ronald shivered. 

"Sit down!" commanded the Earl. "Your noble 
limbs sway under your mighty bulk. Sit! I would 
have a word with you." 

Ronald sank upon a stool near by. "I have come 
to take you up to London, " the Earl began. By choice 
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he attacked a difficulty at once. Her Majesty had 
forced him at times to more roundabout ways, but here 
he was master. ''Up to London! How does that fit 
you?'' 

"I— I— know not." 

**You — you — ^know not!" mimicked the father, "but 
— ^but her Majesty knows her mind. She wants her 
hostage." Back somewhere among the painful child- 
hood men^ories, that word held place too, just as Tom 
did and the father's bitter laugh. " She, her Majesty, 
desires your presence at court. Lord a-mercy! What 
a figure my young Rathven will cut. Almost I pity 
her Highness when she sees you blossom beside Raleigh, 
Essex and their ilk. " Again that laugh that set Ron- 
ald's nerves jangling! "Are you ready to travel up 
to the Queen's city and bend the knee at court ? " 

" I — I would rather bide here, father. " The tears, 
the mortified tears of hurt boyhood, filled the great sad 
eyes. 

"'Tis the first wise thing I have heard you utter!" 
said the Earl, stroking his beard and eyeing the cring- 
ing figure by the fire's glow. "But her Majesty de- 
crees it diflFerently. The young Lord of Rathven is to 
go to court, vow allegiance to the Queen, and keep his 
Catholic tastes to himself. You are a Catholic ? " This 
question came as an afterthought with a lurking in- 
terest as to how Tamus had inclined this young twig. 

"I — ^I am nothing, father!" Rathven looked keenly 
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at the face of his son, then muttered " bah ! " and turned 
to the logs. 

From his place Ronald glanced at the gloomy man 
he feared and distrusted. He tried to gain courage 
to tell him of the boy from the tavern; the boy who 
bore his name and who said he was destined to fill 
the place that the Earl had just said was waiting for 
him, the real heir of Rathven. But Ronald could not 
speak. His tongue pricked sharply and his throat 
grew dry when he made the effort. He had a da^d, 
helpless feeling that seemed half dream, half fancy. 
His only desire was to hide from this sneering father, 
hide from the wicked Tom, and remain hidden until 
the present was past and life had settled into the old 
lines again. 

" Have — ^have you, father, aught else to say to me ? " 
he asked. 

The timid words startled the man. He raised his 
head. From the far end of the hall Tamus and a 
boy bearing logs were entering. 

*'You are to be ready to accompany me to London 
at daybreak to-morrow, " answered the Earl, so loudly 
that the two could clearly hear, *'and that is all." 

Ronald arose awkwardly and walked hastily away, 
feeling the eyes of his father upon him until the friendly 
shadows took him to themselves. Then he straight- 
ened himself and drew a deep breath and passed his 
cold hand over his wide-opened, dreamy eyes. 
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He would hide — but where? There was just one 
place that to him was secure and safe, the one place 
he had long tried to forget but could not, the little 
square room below stairs! He and the Coward Lord 
would hide together! 

Pale and trembling the boy made his way to the 
narrow passage. It was dust-covered and neglected. 
Down he went, turning with sure steps every corner 
that led to the gloomy chamber. 

**None have been here since — since that night!" he 
faltered, feeling his way now, for the passage narrowed 
and no forward lantern held by Tamus's hand guided 
him as upon that former visit. 

At last the Uttle room was gained. Everything was 
as it had been before, except that now the boy noticed 
a tiny grated window in the wall opposite the portrait 
of the Coward Lord. Through that came a greyish 
light and the queer sound of sluggish water patting 
against stone. By the ghostly hght Ronald could dis- 
cern the features of the Coward Lord of Thornly. 

Strange to say, the pale, haughty uncle of despised 
fame seemed to gaze benignantly upon the last of the 
race of Rathven. A pity beamed from the sad eyes 
into the sadder ones looking up. Ronald almost fan- 
cied that the sensitive lips were about to open with 
words of comfort and cheer to the lonely heart beating 
fearsomely in the secret chamber. 

It sometimes happens that a man's Ufe-work is best 
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done when once his hampering shortcomings are re- 
moved by death. The Coward Lord, while among the 
living, had been the cause of much anxiety to others 
and shame to himself, but a certain kindliness and 
strength must have lain hidden in his nature to have 
given that expression to the sad eyes and friendly 
mouth. The buried good seemed now to spring into 
activity. 

"He would have understood!" groaned the last of 
the Rathvens. Then he threw himself down upon the 
hard couch. He was exhausted, mind and body, and 
a feverish thirst became an added misery. The sound 
of lapping waters increased the longing. He could not 
forget his torture with that sound in his ears. 

"All night I must bide here!" he moaned, "but at 
daybTeak I will be in the hall. " 

Then he thought of the boy at the tavern; the other 
Ronald of Rathven! Under the oak trees in the woods 
he had not been able to disentangle the mystery — 
could he hope to do so here in the silence of the grim 
place? Little as Ronald realized it then, his begin- 
nings of spiritual growth had started there. The fear 
that he, too, might be as like the Lord of Thornly in 
mind and character as he was in face, had startled 
him to endeavor, and the mystic idea of the "other," 
who ever urged him during childhood to greater effort, 
had aided the boy's own desire for strength to conquer. 
And he had conquered! Yes: alone and weak, Ronald 
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knew the truth. He was no coward, and he was, 
though he could not explain it, he was stronger than 
that other down at the tavern! Sleep came to relax 
the fevered brain. The ghost light faded from the 
grated window. The incoming tide moved the lapping 
water to louder call and black night held sway. 

"I tell you, my master, he is not what you deem 
him!" 

Ronald started up. It was Tamus's voice near by. 
The movement had evidently been heard, for a quick 
voice asked: 

"What was that?'* It was the Earl of Rathven's; 
and he, too, was close at hand. 

** 'Twas naught but rats in the walls. " 

" The chamber beyond — ^is that safe ? " the Earl asked. 

**No foot ever enters the place," Tamus reassured 
him. 

'*Try the panel and see if it is close! A servant 
might be spying." 

Tamus tried the panel. Ronald held his breath and, 
to his amaze, he heard a fumbling hand above his head. 

The secret chamber, then, was below and back of 
some room in which the Earl and Tamus were. Ron- 
ald had never tried to locate the place before. 

Still as death the boy lay, and presently he heard 
Tamus say: "'Tis secure, and not a servant would go 
near the spot even to save himself from death. It has 
an evil reputation/' 
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"All the better!" mumbled the Earl of Rathven, "it 
has served its purpose once; it may again. I would 
have it feared. Foster the notion. Tarn, make the 
place dreaded!" A low laugh followed the words. 
Then, "What think you I fancy this — this son of 
mine ? " 

"Master, I am an oldish man now. I have served 
your house all my Ufe. I have studied and fought 
with the sons of Rathven. I know their kind. I 
think that you, comparing this last son of the race 
with the others, consider him lacking, a moon-calf, 
a poor weakling with small wit. I, too, held that 
thought until I found — " 

" Found what ? Speak out, Tam, the time passes. " 

"Well, the lad is different from the rest. He is a 
rarer sort. His mind is clear and of a mighty strength, 
but not for war or intrigue." 

"For what then?" 

"For learning, master, and a strange power to be- 
come what printed words depict. He changes with 
every new thought. He is what a master mind makes 
him." 

"A mad fool!" jeered the Earl; "a thing to keep 
hidden." 

"I have heard that at the Queen's court learning 
holds high place. 'Tis long since I have taken part 
in that busy life, but even to Sussex it has drifted that 
her Majesty does mightily favor a man of genius. " 
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"Boh! And would you call this pale weakling a 
genius? Gad, Tamus, 'tis time I took you to more 
stirring scenes. You are addled, man, addled by con- 
tact with this moon-struck, callow lad. Mark you, 
while her Majesty does hold learning in high regard, 
the treasure must be presented to her court in a comely 
casket. Were she to see this spindUng thing you deem 
a genius, did he have all Raleigh's knowledge and 
Shakespeare's wit, she would spurn him with a mut- 
tered curse! Aye, a curse, Tam, for her Majesty, 
when once her temper rises, forgets the gentle art of 
royal tongue and womanly manner of speech. Enough, 
then, of this Ronald, the Genius! Let us to work! 
To-morrow, at daybreak, we travel back to London 
town, you and I, and a couple who wait for us at the 
Black Raven. One of the pair down there is a lad 
who, to serve my purpose for the present, bears the 
name and position of my son. " 

"Master!" 

" Hold, Tam ! We know each other. I have my way, 
or by the living God — " A pause followed. Then: 

"That lad knows his part well. Enough for you 
to take your place as his guardian and lifetime friend! 
Ere light shows who is who, our little party will be 
well beyond the hamlet. The lads and maids have 
been dismissed; they left an hour ago with money and 
a promise of more. The castle is to be closed; do 
you follow, Tam?" 
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" Aye, I follow your words. " 

"Tom is to remain as caretaker, you under- 
stand?" 

"Aye; and — Ronald — ^my own lad — ^what — what of 
him?" 

"He keeps Tom company until I send for him to 
take his place!" 

Alone in the darkness the listener behind the panel 
grew faint with horror. His brain, unevenly devel- 
oped, groped for and found at last the solution of the 
day's problem. Everything was clear, and he shivered 
and shrank in a quivering heap upon the hard couch. 
Then Tamus's voice recalled him. 

"Master, this thing you plan is a fearful wrong! 
Nay, strike me down, an you will, my master, I still 
must speak. 'Tis a dark deed, and, faithful as I have 
always been to the house of Rathven, this night I part 
ways with you and yours! I go my path with silent 
tongue, but if aught of evil befall the real son of the 
Rathvens — and I shall know — ^then do I go to her 
Majesty and tell the tale, and if there be justice in 
the Queen's heart, she, not I, shall call you to an ac- 
count!" 

"God!" There was a rush and a sickening fall! 
A low moan, the dragging of a body — ^then silence! 

Groping with rigid fingers, Ronald felt along the 
wall. He must know the awful truth, come what 
might. He would break the dividing partition; it 
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must be thin! A new strength possessed him; he 
would reach that hidden room and — see! 

Suddenly, as he pressed with all his might, he felt 
something give way beneath him. The wall was yield- 
ing! It was but a poor thing. A breath of fresher 
air struck him. It revived him, and he crept along, 
for he was on his hands and knees now, and the panel 
closed behind him! 

It was no room he was in, but a narrow, low pas- 
sage. This puzzled him, for, if the voices could be 
trusted, the speakers had been close to the secret 
chamber. Ronald did not know that the room, planned 
and built for the hiding and escaping of Cathohcs in 
time of need, had panels opening in various directions. 
There were several choices of exits. Many a priest, 
in days gone, had tested them, and Ronald had dis- 
covered one leading by tortuous curves to an outer 
entrance screened by overhanging vines and opening 
upon a darksome path, almost hidden by rocks and 
shrubbery, to the grounds, and then on to the sea be- 
low. Forward, slowly, painfully, the boy crept. He 
finally came to the entrance, and, rising to his feet, 
he stood gazing up into a cloud-swept sky, through 
which a young moon and the late stars were struggling 
in vain to hold their own. 

By the occasional gleam, Ronald took note of the 
surroundings and passed along, guided by the sound 
of water. Suddenly the pool caught and held his hor- 
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rifled glance. It was a deep hole into which the high 
tide brought its offering. 

Suffering, mental and physical, had sharpened the 
poor powers of thought. Never before had he rea- 
soned so cleariy and connectedly! "'Twas here the 
Coward Lord did die!" he moaned. He bent nearer, 
feeUng almost certain that he would see the grim, up- 
turned dead face; but the tide was going out now and 
had perhaps borne the Coward Lord away. An owl 
hooted and the lonely boy leaped back. Then an 
overpowering desire to throw himself into the pool 
possessed him. In that black water he would at least 
have the company of the Coward Lord on his outward 
way, and anything, anything, even a dead man, was 
better than this terror and loneUness! 

A laugh startled him. It was his own laugh, and 
when he reaUzed it he laughed again in deUrious re- 
lief. He tore ofif his coat and doublet and went nearer. 

"Tamus is dead!" he faltered, "all gone but Tom 
of the Withered Hand! Ah!" Even the pool was 
safer than Tom and the empty castle. 

If ever Ronald of Rathven merited the reputation 
of madness, he merited it then. Fear, past, present 
and future, held him in its iron grasp. It tore him 
with agony and bared the dormant elements of char- 
acter. From now on either death or a new life would 
be his heritage, and for five minutes they held equal 
chance. Then, suddenly, as such decisive changes 
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often come, the boy stood upright and flung his arms 
outward. Self-protection rose supreme within him. 
He longed for Ufe, his Ufe, a Ufe he had never known! 
Why should he die? Why should the tide carry him 
out to sea and take him forever from the song of birds 
and the flowers' call? 

His dream came back with vivid force. 

**This is your way!" Then a deep cunning grew 
within his mind. He would go that way, yet not that 
way! He would seek London town, the Queen's city 
where the master poet dwelt and — ^and Ben, good Ben 
Jonson! 

The cool night air fanned the hot face and quieted 
the delirium of fear and pain. 

Ben Jonson, — ^Tamus's friend ! Why, there lay hope ! 

"Lad, I told him naught of your true name or 
place. I just gave him points as to your needs and 
ambitions. He said he 'd Uke to have a clip at you 
himself! Fancy young Ben clipping at the Earl of 
Rathven's son!" Tamus's words rang as sharply in 
Ronald's ears as he stood beside the pool as ever they 
had sounded in the old empty days. 

" A cHp at me ! And why not ? The Earl of Rath- 
ven's son is to go to London town — ^Tamus is dead!" 
A sob, a poor, human sob choked the words. " Surely 
Tamus's lad who loved books might go to the great 
city and seek a place!" 

Shock had done effectually for Ronald what all the 
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past years had but helped to do; it had aroused him 
and brought him into action. 

With a cleverness bom of necessity he began to cover 
his retreat. Bending near the pool he tore the earth 
with his feet as one might who struggled at the last 
with indecision or a cruel foe. Leaving the discarded 
garments to tell their tale he climbed a low tree, thus 
gaining distance from the spot without touching ground. 
Somewhere he had read of this and it served him now. 
The trees grew close and it was no great matter to 
go from one to the other, but at last, where the moss 
was thickest underneath, Ronald dropped to earth and 
sped away. 

The wind came out of the south, covering the foot- 
falls and touching with softer air the thinly clad body. 
The moon hid her face and all nature seemed aiding 
at the new birth of Ronald of Rathven. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

WHO COMES BY ON THE QUEEN's HIGHWAY? 

"When Robin Hood was about twenty years Old 

With a Hey down, down, and a down; 

He happened to meet Little John; 

A joUy brisk Blade, right fit for the Trade, 

For he was a lusty young man." 

Ronald sprang back behind a tree. So fearlessly 
had he been running along the highway in the early 
morning, so sure was he that none were abroad but 
him, that to hear this jovial song in a loud cheery 
voice almost stilled his heart. His only fear, since he 
had started on his mad run from the pool, was that 
his father's company might overtake him. But, he had 
reasoned, if they diverged from the highway to join 
the pair at the Black Raven, they would probably take 
a more secluded bypath and come out into pubhc 
gaze beyond the reach of any prying eye that was 
familiar with the true heir of Grey Towers. 

Ronald himself wished to escape these same famil- 
iars. When he entered the Queen's city he must be 
naught but a plain country lad. 
F 
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Weak and dizzy as his poor head was, the Ronald 
who sped along the road realized that Tom of the 
Withered Hand would be in no haste to explain to 
the Earl of Rathven the escape of the boy he had been 
especially chosen to hide, or — Ronald's eyes widened. 

''Not hide!" he breathed; "Tom would have per- 
haps — " He could not utter the word. The night- 
mare by the pool was all too fresh in his thoughts to 
permit him to name death. But the pool brought 
other memories. The discarded clothing! How he 
had missed it through the chill hours before the day 
came warmly up out of the east! 

"Tom will find the clothes and — and — " a deep 
breath of relief passed the thin lips — " think me dead — 
and I am dead!" He smiled and was as cheerful as 
when, in his dream of a night back, he had floated 
away and away on the dark water. 

"That was the way of my life!" he panted. "The 
pool, — and now?" So he had been thinking as he 
ran, when the song made him stagger back. He 
waited a moment, then, hearing nothing further, he 
peeped forth, thinking some passing stranger were well 
out of sight. 

"And had I the bow of good Robin Hood and the 
mastery of the same," laughed a loud voice, "your 
eye would I pop out, Uttle John, to teach you better 
manners ! Come from your covert, you small shadow 
of the woods. What take you me to be ? " 
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Frightened and suspicious, Ronald ventured forth. 
For a moment he saw no one, for the roadside was 
still dim where the tall trees threw their shadows. 

"Though he was called Little, his Umbs they were 
large! Ha, ha, ha!" sang a rich voice. 

"And his Stature was Seven Foot high! Ha, ha, ha!" 
The laugh, merry, rather than ill-natured, rang shrilly 
through the stillness. 

Ronald looked up. There, upon a bank almost 
hidden by the bushes, sat a man handsomely dressed 
for travel, with pistols and sword near at hand. 

"Whither, Uttle John?" asked the man, and his 
voice was not one to cause alarm. 

"To London town, good sir." 

"Hey day! To London town forsooth, and what 
to do there?" 

" I go to find Ben Jonson. It may chance that you 
know him, sir, and can direct me." 

The man eyed the slim boy keenly and then asked 
brusquely: 

" Since when did you eat your last meal ? " 

Ronald dropped his eyes. 

"It seems a week, sir, but 'twas but yester morn- 
ing!" 

"Yester morning. Bless thee, lad! An did I deny 
my stomach so, God wots my stomach would turn 
traitor. Come hither!" 

Ronald slowly complied, but the slight upward climb 
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seemed to be the last touch his flagging strength could 
bear. He staggered, fell forward, and landed on his 
knees at the feet of the tall man. For a few moments 
the sweet May day turned to blackest night, and a 
maddening buzzing filled his ears. Then something 
hot, something with Ufe-giving power, gurgled down 
his throat, and again the light surrounded him and a 
bird song took the place of the buzzing voice. 

"Thanks, sir!" he murmured. 

"Welcome!" the man repUed and drew the limp 
form beside him. For a few moments Ronald rested 
with his head upon the strong shoulder. 

Presently the man took from a bag, lying beside him, 
some coarse bread. This he dipped in wine and 
held to Ronald's lips. "Eat!" he said briefly, still 
watching the pale face. Ronald ate at first in- 
differently, then ravenously as strength and craving 
returned. 

" Now, " said the man at length, when Ronald smil- 
ingly refused more, "just give me your story, Uttle 
John, since that seems all you have to give. It would 
be bad luck to let so rare a traveller pass without help- 
ing him to unload. You seek Jonson in London town ? 
Gad, but you aim for good company." 

"He — ^he was the friend of — of my foster father!" 
Ronald repUed. The cunning desire to protect him- 
self was gaining power. 

"And your foster father, where may he be?" 
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'*Dead. " The quiver of the thin face bore testi- 
mony to the truth of the answer. 

" And you seek occupation in the Queen's city ? ** 

" Aye. And I do trust that Master Ben Jonson will 
help me on my way." 

**'Tis like he may," nodded the man; "he be a 
queer one!" 

"You know him?" asked Ronald eagerly. 

" I know all the jolly blades, " said the man. " Cheek 
by jowl we sip our ale in the water-side taverns. I 
take my ease and drink in my ale and their wit until 
such time as my caUing and health demand a change 
of air and scenes. " The mirth-provoking laughter re- 
echoed among the trees. 

" Tell me, an you will be so good, of this Ben Jon- 
son. " Ronald was strong enough to sit upright now, 
and he did so, hugging his knees, as was his wont 
when thought or keen interest held him. 

"To draw a picture of Ben that will not shame 
his soul, " the deep voice returned, " is no easy task. 
Though Ben knows not me, I know rare Ben. What 
would you? K I say he drinks deeply and reels off 
mad verse in a smoke-filled tavern, you see — ^what? 
Why, a common fool of mean wit. Drink puffs up 
as well as pride, and Ben is puffed from both. But 
when I tell you that this poet-fellow has a heart of 
gold; that nothing is so good to him as his friends — 
unless it be a jest — ^the picture comes nearer to the 
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likeness of the true man. Full of fancies is Ben, and 
he wields a magic quill. He longs to act, and to see 
him spout and gig in the middle of the tavern floor 
is enough to cause one to split his doublet. But if 
Jonson is a clown on the boards himself, he can drill 
another as can no other man in the Queen's city. He 
wears plain clothes. Lord's mercy, he would be safe 
on the highway! He looks like the footman of a de- 
cayed nobleman. I've heard from them as knew him 
long past, that he comes of working folk and beUke 
the manner of the clod holds him. But his mind — 
Lord hear me! his mind! Why, 'tis Uke a great, clear 
pool. All he has ever seen or heard Ues reflected there. 
All he has ever written he can repeat. He never for- 
gets. And he is of kindly heart. I have seen him 
weep hke a lass for her lost love when a friend has 
fallen upon hard days, and the tavern ale has loosed 
his feehngs. " 

Ronald was staring into the new future and smiling 
at the picture of Ben Jonson who, please God, was 
to help him find his place. 

" And the Queen ? " he suddenly asked, " did you 
ever see the Queen?" 

"That I have. Her Majesty would have me ever 
in her sight — or safely out of it — ^had she her wish. 
But I have seen her Grace a many times ! " Again the 
rich laugh. 

Ronald took small heed of the laugh, however. He 
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was hungry for news of the strange life which he was 
tremblingly entering. 

"What manner of woman is the Queen?" 

** And this from one of her subjects!*' cried the man; 
**did her Majesty know that any one in the realm 
could ask that, she would rave right noisily. Why, 
then, I, being a wise subject to my Queen, make reply. 
She be young. Lord, yes! Remember her Majesty is 
young and fair and of all perfect gifts. She be many 
women in one. She is mindful of them that suflFer; 
and she does make to suflFer them who do not mind 
her will. With man's brain she does battle with a 
woman's heart. Touch her brain, and there you find 
justice but no mercy. Find her heart and — " The 
man paused, forgetting the listening boy. 

"Power is her heritage," he went on again slowly; 
"love, an unconquered country, she has ever yearned 
to possess. But if she desert her heritage, how can 
she conquer her longed-for territory?" 

"I understand not," whispered Ronald. 

"Nor does any other of her Majesty's subjects. 
When you enter London town take this for your guide; 
whomever else you aim to know and understand, seek 
not to understand your Queen." 

" Do you travel to the city of London, sir ? I might 
serve you as you travel thereto, and be safer on my 
way." 

"I was thinking upon that myself. You seem a 
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rollicking scamp of good parts, — " here he clapped 
Ronald on the back with a force that bent the slender 
form; "were we to fall foul of a doughty highwayman 
and his company, God knows we would be safer to- 
gether than apart. But I would know more if I travel 
with you. I cannot intrust my person to a chance 
meeting without some further knowledge. I am a 
mighty personage. Are you armed?" 

Ronald laughed aloud. Something in this fun- 
loving giant stirred him as nothing had ever done 
before. He knew he was the man's butt, still he did 
not resent the fact. 

" These be all I have ! *' he answered, and held forth 
his thin arms. 

** You have a glimmer of humor, " nodded the man, 
"and that be a goodly passport to Ben. One would 
hardly think it of you, either," he added, "and the 
surprise is not without rehsh. What can you do to 
pay your passage, if we journey on together ? " Ron- 
ald thought, then said humbly: 

"I am a lad of poor mind, I fear. I know little 
and that httle is of another's greatness; but when it 
holds me I become part of the greatness. 'Tis my 
only talent." 

" I do not fully follow. You know little, that I see, 
but the Uttle is of another's greatness? Explain." 

" Well, then, what I feel, I become. I see and know 
what another describes. Like this!" Ronald raised 
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his head. In the high heavens a lark was singing to 
the day. Her song floated earthward, touched the 
Ustening pair, and, on the instant, rose from earth 
again, so perfect, so true, that the man who heard 
gazed in dumb amaze. Higher, higher rose the earth 
echo, gaining strength, then growing fainter, until it 
was lost in the upper blue. 

"God save us!" breathed the man. '*The Uke I 
never heard. Do it again!" he commanded, **you 
stir me to holy wonder." 

Ronald flushed and smiled. 

Then suddenly in a bush close by, another bird call 
rippled. The songster was hidden, but the notes 
were sweet and pensive. TrilUng its love song, the 
bird presently took to wing and — it was gone! 

"Whither flew he?" asked the man, looking to 
right and left. 

"Whence he came!" said Ronald laughingly, "and 
that was — ^here!" He placed his hand over his heart 
and his great eyes grew luminous with the power of 
his rare gift. 

"A wizard are you!" breathed the man. "Gad! 
and I will travel with you to the Queen's city! We '11 
turn a pretty penny 'twixt us, you and I." He laughed 
uproariously, clapping his great hands on his knees 
and throwing back his huge head. 

"And I can be a human, other than the poor thing 
nature formed me. See!" Ronald was drunk with 
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this new form of appreciation. His head was turned 
and the wine stirred his blood. 

** Gentle folk, we have here a garden." Ronald 
had sprung up and with easy gesture was pointing out 
the spot around them. 

"'Tis Leonato's garden. Yonder come Benedick 
and Margaret." 

The man stared where the boy pointed and, seeing 
nothing, gaped helplessly. 

" Tis Benedick who speaks. 

" * Pray thee, sweet mistress Margaret, deserve well 
at my hands by helping me to the speech of Beatrice.' " 
Here Ronald changed position, and a gentle, timid 
manner replaced the mannish one. 

" * Will you then write me a sonnet in praise of my 
beauty ? ' 

" * In so high a style, Margaret, that no man living 
shall come over it; for, in most comely truth thou 
deservest it.' " 

"*Tis a man and maid, as God hears me!" mut- 
tered the engrossed Ustener. **Lord a-mercy! what a 
find I have made this day! Go on, you trickster, I 
would see more." 

"Well, then, 'tis of Beatrice I would give you a 
taste. But 'tis only scraps I have. The bits of paper, 
my — ^my foster father got from his friend Ben Jonson; 
who, in turn had filched them from the room of the 
poet up in London town. I have not the whole." 
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** You mean Will Shakespeare, by the living powers ! " 
gasped the man. 

'*And who else, then?" said Ronald, with a laugh. 

"I begin a new trade from this day!" groaned the 
man. "Go on, lad, you and I travel up to London 
together! Grace of heaven! but I'd fight the Queen's 
men single-handed, but that I would take you to your 
own; and get — mine own!" 

"Now this Beatrice is of another sort than Mar- 
garet," explained Ronald. "I take it she be softer 
stuff; more comfortable for the common life. Says 
Benedick, 

" * Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I called 
thee?' 

"*Yes, signior, and depart when you bid me.' 

"•O, stay but till then!'" 

"Save me!" roared the man, lolling from side to 
side. " Did her Majesty hear that, methink she would 
die of joy." 

" The next lines are torn off, " Ronald went on glee- 
fully. "Then Benedick tries to kiss the lass. 

" * Only foul words, and thereupon I will kiss thee." 

"Stay!" cried the listener. "What more I hear, 
must be later. I am weak from laughing and from 
the ecstasy of my joy at finding you. We have work 
to do. Come, lad, lie you here beside me on my 
cloak. We must get us behind the bushes. We be 
rare birds, you and I.'* 
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Ronald sank in the shadow. The excitement of 
the praise and the effect of the wine were passing. A 
weariness stole over him greater than he had ever 
known before. 

"I would sleep," he murmured. 

"And I follow where you lead," said the man; and 
when they awoke the day was long past its warmth 
and glow. 

"And now we eat," said the stranger, stretching 
himself luxuriously, "by night we must be on the 
road." 

Refreshed, and with a feeling of security rising 
within him, Ronald ate with rehsh the food his com- 
panion produced from the bag. It was good staying 
stuff but not of delicate nature. Still it served its end, 
and gave courage to the boy and vigor to the man. 

" For company's sake, " begged the stranger, laugh- 
ing, " call me Master Long Shanks. 'Twill be as good 
as any other name and it has reason in it, which is more 
than most names have. And you ? " 

"At sunrise you named me," — Ronald was testing 
his wit— "I be 'little John.'" 

"And good for you!" roared Master Long Shanks. 
"Little John, as heaven hears me!" He gripped 
Ronald by the shoulder and raised him to his feet. 
"Robin Hood and Little John! Ho! ho!" And 
as they stood so by the edge of the road, a marvellous 
thing came in sight, preceded by a mad figure in cap 
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and bells, beating upon a rude sort of drum and shaking 
his head as he ran. Ronald sprang back. Too new 
was his courage to be trusted at this critical juncture. 

*' Could anything be more heaven-sent?" exclaimed 
Long Shanks. "I swear my luck seems on the in- 
crease. Come, httle John, a taste of life Mali you get 
now, and a rare treat if my senses serve me well. Stand 
back until the oncomers be abreast of us and then 
watch Master Long Shanks!" 

He chuckled delightedly and clutched Ronald with 
twitching fingers. After the fool in bells, came a low 
wagon heavily ladened and driven by a most gaudily 
gotten up devil, whose sharp horns and hanging tail 
were quite noticeable. A cupid in gossamer trappings 
footed it wearily by the wagon, while a big-Mdnged 
angel and a tawdry King made merry over a bottle 
of wine that each claimed as his own. 

As this motley company drew near. Master Long 
Shanks assumed a dignified and glowering expression. 
He picked his cloak up from the ground where it had 
recently served as bed for him and his protSge and 
flung it gracefully about him, leaving exposed, how- 
ever, a huge pistol and sword which he handled con- 
spicuously. 

" Fear nothing, " he whispered to Ronald, and then 
shook in great glee; ** a rare sight will you have. They 
be naught but player folk from London town, belike, 
performing at each village by the way, as they travel. 
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To save time, these thrifty jesters do go in costume, 
carrying their make-up on the wagon. Oh! they be 
sent by heaven as you may well beUeve, for hst you! 
we will have them treat us to a rich show, or my name 
is not Long Shanks — ^which — " (this in an aside) "it 
is not! You will see others of your quahty, for, if 
my eyes serve me true, there be one or two of merit 
among yon travellers. You naay take a glance into 
your own kingdom, and as for me — oh, ye powers!" 
Here he laughed merrily. 

**I was sore beset with doubts as to how I should 
enter London in diflFerent shape than as I now appear; 
but 'tis settled for me, love of us all, 'tis settled for 
me!" 

Little enough of all this jdid Ronald understand, 
but he gathered that there was nothing to fear; so he 
stood his ground firmly beside the tall, strong man 
who now composed his mirth again and practised a 
fierce and alarming expression. 

By this time, the band of gaudy folk were almost in 
front of the two on the bank and Long Shanks stepped 
down, as from a throne, Ronald following at his heels. 
Once upon the highway. Long Shanks commandingly 
raised his hand, holding a sword, and ordered the 
travellers to stop. This they did promptly with a 
slight show of fear. 

"Good comrades!" greeted Long Shanks, "a bright 
morrow to you!" 
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"The same to you, sir," replied the leader of the 
band, and Ronald noted that he had a flat nose and 
a cast of eye that made it difficult to tell at what he 
looked. 

" Tis to-day that will settle to-morrow for us all, " 
Long Shanks rephed. " See, the sun is near its setting. 
My companion and I would have you deliver what 
you have of value, and then will we part company and 
go to that to-morrow, which awaits all." 

"To a poor lot of travellers you make appeal," 
replied the cross-eyed leader, "what have we? The 
tawdry trappings that you see and yon wagon-load of 
paper castles and masks and such Uke trumpery. Is 
it worth the while of — " he paused and then added — 
"I know you well! and, being poor, I fear you not. 
Sir Lord of the Highway! I have naught of value to 
you, so may pass on to the next town, where we act 
for the country folk by lanthom light." 

"Not so fast, good friend," soothed Long Shanks; 
"to-morrow will do for the clowns in the next hamlet; 
and you have that which I do mightily value, and 
must have. Your choice. Sir Knight of the Make- 
believe! Shall you have an audience of this lad and 
me, or a larger one that, God knows, would be glad 
enough of the treat did I whistle and summon them ? 
DeUver then to those others, or to us two, your goodly 
wits and your mouthings and stridings. In short, we 
would see a play!" 
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He stood at ease, his arms folded and his head held 
high. Ronald noticed, however, that his keen eyes 
never shifted from the band now huddled together, 
and the travellers nudged each other, and a whisper 
passed among them. 

"We — ^we can hardly act here!" said the leader, 
slowly, " 'tis a mad request." 

'*I have madder ones!" Long Shanks broke in. 
**Your choice as to audience, sir!" 

"As to that," said the shabby king of the players, 
" 'tis an over-large one as it is. But what would 
you?" 

"The last play given at London town. Gad, but 
I have long been deprived of the merriment of the 
Queen's city." 

"Aye, and her Majesty's men languish for a sight 
of you!" ventured the dingy King. 

"I wot they do," roared Long Shanks, "and God 
pity the simples ! I have seen a couple of her Majesty's 
good lordUngs within the week. They had gold of 
the realm on them when we met; I have it now!" — 
he jingled his pockets, — "and I will pay you well for 
what I take from you; but, of your valuables, I must 
have my fill. Hearken! I will give more than the 
villagers will give, and 'tis a most generous oflFer. I 
generally take and return naught. Hasten then, while 
the light lasts; we will be seated." 

He drew Ronald down beside him and the con- 
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fused band of players took counsel together. At last 
one said: 

"Will the mere saying and acting be enough?" 

"Nay, then, we are critical. Set up your castles 
and gew-gaws. See, beyond the road there, is an open 
spot almost hidden by bushes! There let us go and 
make merry. Lord of mercy, was there ever a more 
jovial company!" 

The devil and the angel set to work unloading the 
wagon, muttering and swearing as they did so, and, 
be it said to his credit, the angel well outstripped. his 
demoniac companion in the latter accomplishment! 

They carried their flimsy scenery to the roadside, 
and began setting it up in the open space. 

Long Shanks led Ronald across to the place, and 
the two sat down upon a fallen log. 

Greatly did Ronald wonder at the power this one 
man held over the others, but he asked no questions. 
All was too novel and absorbing to waste time in idle 
query. 

Soon the impromptu stage was set. One of the 
number stepped forward and, addressing the audience 
of two upon the log with much dignity and respect, 
he tol4 the story of the play, pointing out the paste- 
board castle by name and each player as he stood in 
place, awaiting his turn. Then the performance be- 
gan. It was a poor thing, but Long Shanks realized 
that day was passing and time precious, so he made 
G 
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no further critical demands. Poor as the play was, 
Ronald viewed it in silent wonder. So this was what 
it all meant when many held part and acted in perfect 
accord ? This was the thing he had seen in his visions 
and lonely dreams! His eyes widened and his pale, 
enthusiastic face shone in the light of the setting sun. 
So absorbed an audience could but inspire the actors, 
and they waxed riotous in their mirth and gestures. 
Then, too, although Long Shanks but guessed it and 
Ronald could not know, the performers were of no 
mean quality. The squint-eyed leader was Tarleton, 
whose merry wit had caused her Majesty's sacred sides 
to ache right often from uncontrollable mirth, and 
the devil was an able supporter of the tawdry king. 
So they acted, and flung in now and again an 
impromptu jest, for very love of an appreciative 
listener. 

Long Shanks lolled from side to side with roars of 
laughter, and Ronald echoed the same in an abstracted 
manner that bespoke his utter enjoyment. 

The play came to an end, an ignominious end, in 
which the devil triumphed and had the sympathies 
of the audience, inasmuch as he had outwitted the 
King, who in turn, was a worthy opponent. 

"Enough?" The mock King came to the edge of 
the open space; "has your Worship had enough of our 
poor wares?" 

"Lord help you! no," roared Long Shanks- "And 
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were it earlier I would ask another help. But I have 
mercy as well as desire, and I be an honest one, albeit 
scandal oft has wronged me. Here, take your pay, — " 
he flung a handful of gold among the group, and 
laughed to see them scramble for it, — "What think 
you of the price?" 

" 'Tis generous," murmured the grimy King, pocket- 
ing his lion's share. 

" 'Tis rumored," said Long Shanks with a sancti- 
monious air, "that her Majesty is more Uberal with 
praise than with gold to them who lighten her idle 
hours. Well, then, behold! Her Majesty has taught 
better than she has wrought. I, her humble and de- 
voted subject, do give of the gold of the realm in rich 
part for such good service as yours. And more! I 
stop not at gold, which is a poor matter compared to 
that which I now propose to offer you. You have given 
of your best, and I withhold not my best. I am but a 
struggUng artist of a different trade, but my lad here, 
my Uttle John, he be a great one, and he delights to 
serve true artists. John, lad ! " Ronald shook himself 
out of his abstraction and gazed up. 

" Little John, to please these good friends and glad- 
den my heart for pride of you, I pray you reel off a 
verse or twain of some rare stuff, and mix it well with 
trill of bird and lilt of song. I would give richly, as 
richly we have received." 

A roar of laughter greeted this speech and the men 
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threw themselves upon the ground and shouted out 
that little John should indeed return good for good. 

** Master Long Shanks," faltered Ronald, "what 
would you ? Before this day I could be many in my 
poor self, but now ? " — ^he waved his hand toward the 
lounging players, — " these have shown me a new way. 
I would that I might see them do something worthier 
of their power." 

"Heaven hear the lad!" cried the King of the band, 
lifting himself up and leaning upon his elbows that 
he might easier view this new critic. "And what 
know you of worthy play, or acting-power ? " 

"I know — ^here!" Ronald laid his hand upon his 
heart, as he had done when explaining to Long Shanks 
whence the bird song came. " I feel and know." 

The actor eyed him long, then uttered a low jest 
that set the others laughing. 

"Act not," whispered Long Shanks, "but give them 
a taste of what lies — ^there!" He put his hand over 
Ronald's fast-beating heart. 

" What I can do, that will I for your sake," the boy 
replied, and arose quietly. 

Then a thought came to him, a memory of a Border 
ballad told and retold by Nan before she had left 
him to his lonely fate. Nan had oft repeated the 
verses to him and Margaret before the bed hour, when 
the long shadows lent a charm to the tale of love and 
death. It was unutterably sad, as such ballads were 
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apt to be, and it was interspersed with minstrel song 
which Ronald sang instead of reciting. From out the 
lonely heart the old tale sprang to life among that 
queer company. The setting sun cast its last rays 
upon the pale, dreamy face lifted away from the ring 
of wondering men. The marvellous voice held them 
breathless and the clear notes of song moved them 
strangely. He who wore the cap and bells presently 
bowed his streaked face upon his folded arms, that 
none might see the foolish fool forget himself. Be- 
hind that shield the boyish clown sobbed in silence 
for very homesickness, longing for what he knew not. 
The devil stared, and the angel nodded his keen ap- 
proval; for he knew the true from the false, and he knew 
that boy before them was of a rare sort. But the King, 
the sadly torn and dirty King, what of him ? In silence 
he waited to the end, his squinting eyes never shifting 
from the uplifted face. When the last word was said 
he leaped to his feet. 

**Gad!" he shouted, rushing to Long Shanks, "and 
what will you take for him?" 

"Back!" laughed Long Shanks, putting out a ward- 
ing arm. "What think you? The like of him for 
such as you ? He to travel and wear out his life and 
fire by country side and in bam yard revel ? Lord- 
a-mercy, man, can you not taste a sip of choicest wine 
without thinking you must have the bottle? Get ye 
gone! Is this your return for my generous giving?" 
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He threw his head back and laughed merrily. Then 
he drew Ronald to him protectingly. ** Hear, then, my 
joyous mates. This lad be for the Queen's most 
gracious Highness when the time is ripe. For the 
now, he and I journey to London there to find Ben 
Jonson who will doubtless train so rich a fellow for 
a high place." 

The player-king had fallen back at this and now 
stared helplessly. 

" Jonson ! " he gasped, " and you — ^you dare to go 
to the Queen's city? Why, man, every baihff on the 
way knows you and is a-waiting for you. By my 
soul, your last trick has set the town's tongues wag- 

Long Shanks continued to laugh for a full minute; 
then he grew strangely earnest and businesslike. 

"I would take counsel with you all," he said, and 
drew Ronald into the circle of staring men. 

"You all do bear witness that this lad, this little 
John, has powers?" 

*That we do!" nodded the listeners, and the fool- 
ish fool's voice broke in the effort. 

"Well, then, are you true artists enough to give him 
a helping hand ? I am going to risk much to get him 
into the Queen's city, would you stay him ? " 

"Nay!" And this time the poor fool merely shook 
his bells dolefully. 

"Then, an you be true lovers of the noble art, fit 
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him and me out in such disguise as none will know 
me nor gape at him. I would be an honest country 
squire and this Uttle John my dearly loved son. You 
foUow?" 

" 'Tis a rough path," said the King, " but I stumble 
after you. Lads, can we make this lord of the Queen's 
highway into an honest squire?" 

"Heaven's mercy!" wailed the devil, "but 'twould 
be a mighty undertaking!" Long Shanks enjoyed 
this as much as the others; only Ronald stood serious, 
unable to comprehend. 

"The mightier the task, the greater your genius!" 
rejoined Long Shanks. "Have you lanthoms?" 

"That we have!" 

" Then to work, my good fellows. Reform me into 
that which heaven failed to accompUsh! See, take 
beard, hair, what you will! This be for art's sake, 
my brave mates. And I swear by all that I hold 
dear, to give you a goodly bag of gold when next we 
meet. You know me ? Well, then, fall upon me and 
make me into what my mother prayed that I might be, 
an honest country gentleman!" 

The band of players laughingly set to work. From 
boxes and bags shears, razors, paints and powders 
were brought forth. The jingling fool hung a couple 
of lanthoms to a tree, and the angel turned barber 
while the King gave orders. Suddenly Ronald heard 
a whisper and felt a touch upon his arm. He looked 
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around, and there, almost hidden by a bush, knelt 
the fool, his poor face quivering under its daubs of 
paint and streaks of dirt. 

" Jonson ! " he whispered, " you go to him ? " Ronald 
nodded. So surprised was he that words failed him. 

"Were you, too, stolen?" 

"No!" A kind of fear forced the word. 

"You go because you choose?" 

"Aye." 

"Oh! turnback," pleaded the cringing fool, "turn 
back! 'Tis a hard life, and they beat you sore do 
you fail in your parts. We are hungry often, and 
tired, until death seems the only craving. Turn back! 
When I was a little lad — " his voice fell to a mere 
breath, "they stole me. I cannot recall the place of 
my home; but always, while we travel, I seek for a 
familiar sight, I think — oh, God — I think I should 
know my mother, and she me! This night I go, if 
you too will come! Together we may find — rest!" 

" Nay," Ronald returned, fearing, yet speaking hope- 
fully, "I must go on. 'Tis my heart's desire! 'Tis 
my place I must find!" The fool shook his head 
sadly. 

"I am wiser than you," he murmured, "but, an 
you find Master Jonson, tell him you saw little Pavey. 
Tell him he was the one bright spot in the black mem- 
ories. He taught me! I — I — ^love him!" 

The words died away in a sob. "I will see you in 
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the Queen's city!" He was gone, the poor, wise, 
heartsick fool ! Ronald turned. What had happened ? 
Why Long Shanks had disappeared! In his place 
stood a bustling, ruddy country squire. So perfect 
was the disguise, that for a moment Ronald thought 
his only friend had deserted him and he shook 
with terror. Then a rousing slap upon the back 
recalled him. He reeled half-way across the open 
space, but the smart of the blow was a positive 

joy. 

" Think I'd leave you, my rare gem ? " asked Long 
Shanks, the respectable. "Nay, then, John, you and 
I be welded close, I tell you. But 'tis your turn now. 
Comrades, leave him as Nature formed him. In him 
she made no blunder. But for the love of mercy 
cover him with a decent coat, and cap him! As I 
hope for salvation, the lad gave his coat and cap to 
one poorer than he. 'Tis his manner thus to do; 
'tis a mark of genius, as you yourselves well know, 
to take no heed of to-morrow's needs." 

Ronald thought of his discarded garments by the 
black pool, and he said slowly: 

"I did give them to a needier than I; you speak 
truly. Master Long Shanks." A laugh went up. 

"Long Shanks!" roared the ragged King; "Long 
Shanks! That be a good one." 

" For city fame I be Master Trueman in the future," 
Long Shanks broke in, "Master Trueman, and you? 
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Why, John, to be sure, what need for disguise when 
Nature has been so kind?" 

Soon Ronald was fitted out with a coat of country 
cut and a cap several sizes too large for him. But 
they served their purposes and the warmth was grate- 
ful. 

"And now," said Master Trueman, gathering up 
his pistols and sword, "these must I hide under this 
most innocent cloak. 'Tis a bit of a walk to the 
Queen's city, lads, but we '11 make it, and earn our 
way. We will al meet again, and God's mercy be 
with us till that joyous time. You know me! my 
word be as good as many a better man's, and I bid 
you, six months hence, meet me at old Sir Simon's 
in Fleet Street. By then I'll have a tale to tell and a 
purse to share, or my name is not what my mother 
gave me forty good years back. And now, God speed 
you, lads ! Little John, fling the bag across your back. 
To the night, gentlemen, and to the future!" He 
waved gaily. A Uke salute met his, and the company 
parted. 

For full a mile Master Trueman strode on the 
Queen's highway with never a word to break the silence. 
His companion kept pace with great effort, for the bag 
was heavy and the night was dark. Then suddenly: 
" Come weal or woe, Uttle John, we are in for it now. 
Let us sleep on it." So they slept by the Queen's 
highway. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



AT THE GLOBE 



All London town had heard of it! The Queen, 
in her castle at Greenwich, had caught the gossip. 
Some held, and among them were those who be- 
lieved all they were told and enjoyed life, that good 
Ben Jonson, that most amiable and wise man, had 
got, in ways no one knew, a rare young actor-fellow, 
and had trained him carefully until now he was ready 
to appear before the Queen herself, did her Majesty 
summon him! 

But others said, and they were of the kind who 
ever questioned what was set before them, that the 
young actor was no lad at all, but a maid, in very 
truth! And all London knew that if such a thing as 
a maid's acting in public were true, there would be 
trouble for some one beyond doubt. At court it was 
another matter. There, matron and maid were urged 
to play a part for the court's edification, but on the 
public boards — ^heaven protect the realm from such 
disgrace! 

"An were I sure Jonson had done this thing," 
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mused the Queen, '* I 'd humble him, for all his brave 
learning!" But the Queen waited. The wonder-lad 
had not yet appeared. When he did, there would be 
those in attendance who could retail proceedings at 
court later! In the meantime bills were posted all 
over the town, to the effect that a new play by Mr. 
William Shakespeare was to be seen, on such a day 
and date, at the Globe Theatre, on the Bankside, 
Southwark. The play was called " Love's Labor Lost.'* 
Then followed a minute account of the plot, but the 
names of the actors did not appear. However, every 
one knew that Ben Jonson's prodigy was at last to 
be shown to the town. 

Rumor had it that the lad's talent was so great, 
that Jonson had deserted the taverns for months in 
order to give all heed to his new scholar, and, that 
when he had at last taken him to Mr. WilKam Shakes- 
peare and had him display his talent the young poet 
had wept tears of joy over the youth; then that the 
two geniuses had hidden their treasure while further 
fitting him for his high caUing, and now — ^he was 
ready! 

The youth could act a fine lady, 'twas said, or a 
dashing maid, to such perfection that the artist's 
heart's dream for his plays had been realized. Now 
where Mr. Ben Jonson had procured this wonder, no 
one knew, and Ben himself was keen enough to keep 
interest agog by his secret. It was not the first time 
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Mr. Jonson had polished a young jewel for the stage; 
the difference at present lay in the rich, original value 
of the gem. 

In shop and tavern the gossip wagged his tongue. 

" 'Tis no lad at all ! " whispered an envious actor 
at the Devil Tavern, a rare meeting-place for gallants 
and player-folk, "but a maid in very truth, trapped 
out as a boy! Ben Jonson dares much, and a jest 
is meat for his soul." 

So the scandal had drifted from the tavern up to 
court and down to the common folk. Many heads 
were shaken in awe at the daring of Jonson, and the 
Queen's head was among the many. 

"I'll have them up to court, as I live!" she mur- 
mured; "I'll enjoy the trick and bare the jest my- 
self. I'll teach Master Jonson and this shining young 
Shakespeare, that the rules of my court must not 
lightly be tossed aside!" 

But the Queen could bide her time. Not so, how- 
ever, could lesser people, and on a certain day, while 
the sun shone, and the soft air stirred the hearts of 
all, a merry crowd was wending its way toward the 
Globe Theatre, full of anticipation and a bit of fear. 
Some were on horseback, some came by boat; but 
the many were tripping, or jogging along, on eager feet. 

The shops were doing a thriving trade and loud 
voices suggested to the traveller, needs be had never 
dreamed of before. 
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''What do you lack?" was shouted from doorway 
to doorway, and to such a query of course an answer 
was forthcoming. 

*' What d 'ye lack, gentles ? What d 'ye lack?" 

A party of four running along the narrow street, 
halted at the question and clung tremblingly together. 
Three young girls were they and a tall handsome 
fellow in the garb of a city gentleman, who aspired 
to higher walks. 

**They recognize us!" whispered one girl of the 
group, **oh! but I am afraid!" 

"Come on bravely!" said the young man, in en- 
couragement, " 'tis the common question and holds 
a compliment. See, the poor apprentices behind the 
counters, how they gape and ogle! Think you they 
would so dare, did they know ? " 

The girls went on again reassured, and the noise 
and confusion dimmed their voices. They were 
gowned in simple fashion and little masks in part hid 
their pretty faces; for dainty complexions must be 
cared for, and the sun was hot for so early in the 
season. 

"Kitchen stuffs, maids!" Again the party paused, 
for an insistent tradesman blocked their passage. 
The young man flushed scarlet and raised his hand 
as if to strike, but, remembering, held his peace. The 
very audacity of the merchant proved the safety of 
the party. 
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"Buy a mat, a nil mat! Hot fine oatcakes, hot! 
Will you buy any milk to-day ? Lanthoms, too; belike 
you will need a light to guide your feet come nightfall. 
Ha! ha! A lanthom now, give heed, gentles!" 

"A package of oatcakes!" cried the young man 
addressed, "yes, and a lanthom, too, old Moneybags. 
We make a day of it, and may need food for our stom- 
achs and guides for our feet. Milk also, enough for 
us all, and now here is your money and God's blessing 
on your head!" A laugh went up and the Uttle com- 
pany hastened forward. 

"My knees quake under me, Margaret! Does the 
Queen hear of this, 'twill be the end of us all!" 

" I fear also," sighed the giri called Margaret, " but 
'tis as bad to go back, as to go on; and, indeed, our 
chances may be better later. Calm yourself, Sylvia, 
we be happy or miserable together!" 

The third laughed. "Leave it to me. Does her 
Majesty question, I have my answer ready." 

" 'Twas the best stroke of all to bring Alice," the 
young man broke in; "should danger threaten, her 
tongue is long enough and limber enough, God wots, 
to cover us all!" 

** My Lord Ronald of Rathven waxes humorous!" 
Alice tossed her head, setting the little mask awry and 
showing a sharp, pretty face to the crowd. 

"Cover!" warned her companions, "oh! for heaven's 
love, take no risks!" 
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This company of four was the young Lord of Rath- 
ven, his sisters, Alice and Margaret, and Lady Sylvia 
Dormer. All three girls were of the Queen's house- 
hold; and, were they known to be abroad in their 
disguise, who could tell the punishment that might 
follow ? 

But the object of their daring was very great, and 
they, being young, flung discretion to the spring air 
and hoped for the best. 

They were bound for the Globe Theatre and Mr. 
William Shakespeare's new play! Fancy the Queen's 
ladies on such an adventure, while her Majesty sat 
in her palace and longed to do the same! 

"Keep together!" whispered young Rathven, as 
they neared the theatre and the crowds jostled rudely, 
"keep clos^ and follow me." They had divided their 
packages. Lady Alice proudly handled the lanthom. 
Margaret clung nervously to the bundle of cakes, and 
Sylvia hugged the jug of milk as if it were her one 
hope of salvation. Rathven had paused on the route 
to purchase three stools for his companions and these 
clumsy articles he carried above his head in so awk- 
ward a manner that even the busy crowd paused to 
shout out a jeering compliment to his appearance. 

"See!" Rathven turned to say, "beyond there is 
the Globe. You can see the turrets and flagstaff. 
The colors are flying, so there has been no postpone- 
ment. The play is ours for the risk. Did I dare,'* 
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the young man laughed gleefully, " I would pay into 
the actor's box by the stage door a 2d, apiece, then 
could we go upon the stage and strut! But 'twould 
not be safe. The gallants might pry beneath your 
masks and our secret would be town talk. We must 
be groundlings, as Master Shakespeare calls the com- 
mon herd, and seek our stools for comfort." 

"Oh! yes," whispered Sylvia, "let us take no risks 
of discovery, in heaven's name! Even this compara- 
tive safety seems like flying in the face of death. Be- 
sides, the company on the floor will seem Uke another 
show. I have never been so near the — ^the people!" 

Lady Alice laughed lightly. "You look a bit hke 
the herd yourself," she said, "your gown is too big 
on the hips. Your cap is dirty, and the milk has 
slopped over your shoes. An untidy wench are you, 
my Lady Sylvia Dormer." The girl looked ruefully 
at her spotted cotton gown; and Margaret laughed 
as she bent to wipe her friend's pretty shoes, where 
the milk had trickled. 

"I'll tear oflF the roses!" she whispered, "they be 
not in keeping with your disguise." 

"I forgot my shoes!" cried Sylvia, "I hurried at 
the last." 

"These be safe now," answered Margaret, "with 
roses gone and the milk stain, they will pass." 

" What is that ? " suddenly asked Alice, for a trumpet 
blast set the crowd to a quicker pace. 
H 
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"The trumpeter announces the prologue," young 
Rathven said, " since we be we, we must hasten ! Keep 
together and follow close." 

This was difficult, but they managed to clutch their 
packages and each other, and they gained the en- 
trance just as a tall man in a long coat came out upon 
the stage and began the prologue. 

Except for the stage and boxes, the place was open 
to the spring sky, and "the gentlemen and ladies of 
understanding" as Jonson wittily dubbed them, stood 
around upon the ground or sat upon stools and amused 
themselves as they chose, unless, perchance, some- 
thing in the performance claimed their admiration or 
scorn. They ate nuts and fruits, tossed refuse and 
personal remarks broadcast, and enjoyed themselves 
hugely. The nobler sort, upon the stage and in boxes, 
looked bored and weary. They must not be sus- 
pected of coming to a pubUc theatre for pleasure! 
When they desired that, they attended court produc- 
tions, or aped the style of those who did; just now they 
were passing away an empty hour. They had come 
to jeer, doze, or mildly to give their sanction to any- 
thing worthy in the new play. Some had notebooks 
and jotted down the jokes in order later to retail them 
at court as original wit. There were those, too, who 
were ready to take, in shorthand, the play entire, did 
it seem worth while! These pirates could sell their 
plunder and an unworthy printer might share the gain. 
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It was three of the afternoon! 

The prologue being now finished, an actor ap- 
peared and informed the audience that it was be- 
holding a park, the park of the King of Navarre. He 
pointed out trees, flowers, fountains that existed in 
the imagination only. Then he called loudly: 

"The King! Bironne, LongaviUe and Dumain!" 
The four new actors appeared and were met with a 
volley of coarse jests and nut shells from the ground- 
Ungs. 

"Now will there be trouble!" groaned my Lady 
Sylvia, quaking upon her stool; "oh! the rudeness 
and folly when the poor actor-people did naught that 
was wrong." 

Alice laughed wildly. Fear and a keen sense of 
humor struggled for mastery. 

"This be but the ordinary proceeding," Rathven 
reassured them; " 'tis give and take." And sure 
enough the King of Navarre flung a retort to the crowd 
and was cheered in return. 

After this first flurry, things ran along rather more 
smoothly. As the plan of the play developed, an 
interest among the common folk displayed itself. A 
country squire advanced the opinion from behind his 
mug of beer that it was poor writing and the jokes long 
in coming. To appease him, the ready King of Na- 
varre interposed a jest that the squire roared at and 
Master Shakespeare was in no wise responsible for. 
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Then a group of gallants in a box called attention to 
Longaville's silken hose. 

"They bag!" languidly cried the courtly critic, 
"we like not bags for hose. Pull them up, good 
Longaville, for heaven's mercy!" 

The groundlings took this up, and added also criti- 
cism of the king's doublet, and Bironne's soiled frills. 

The King was obliged to pause in his long speech, 
while his companions tried to remedy the defects in 
their costumes, the audience aiding them by jovial 
suggestions. 

Bironne's choice language and flowing Unes held 
the attention willy nilly. A compliment in the form 
of a red rose, tossed by a woman's hand, now and again 
rewarded him; and occasionally a court gallant com- 
manded him to repeat a sentence, in order that later 
it might serve at court, so perfect was it. 

When the King referred to "a refined traveller of 
Spain" he was silenced with hisses. Her Majesty's 
subjects had Uttle use for a gallant from Spain! 

Moth was a favorite from the start and his impu- 
dence was backed by the audience in loud and hearty 
fashion. When he sang in a sweet, plaintive voice 
that touched the heart, a stillness followed, and more 
than one pretty maid smiled tenderiy. Then came 
the second act, and again the King's park was de- 
scribed; but now the announcer bellowed: 

"Enter the Princess of France, maids, attendants. 
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etc." A sudden stillness fell, and even the drowsy 
young gentlemen who came to the theatre for any- 
thing but amusement, roused themselves and showed 
a plebeian interest. 

The Princess of France was Ben Jonson's prodigy 
and Shakespeare's delight! Now were they to see 
this wonder-boy of an actor! And now would the 
wise young sparks of her Majesty's city know whether 
the new star were lad or maid. No one could fool 
them! 

"Now, Madam," began Boyet, "summon up your 
dearest spirits." The words flowed on, but every eye 
was upon the Princess. 

Jonson was a master of detail, and he had planned 
a really princess-like gown for his scholar. Although 
paint and powder were generously indulged in in broad 
daylight, this new actor had but Uttle on the young 
face, and the nature-touch made an impression. 

" Good Lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean. 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise: " 

Was ever such a voice heard before? 

" 'Tis a maid in God's truth!" muttered a young 
Lord of the realm; and a titter, quickly suppressed, 
fluttered in the boxes. 

It was a wonderful voice, rich, musical and far- 
reaching. The face, too, was fine and noble, with a 
delicacy heretofore unknown among the boy actors. 
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Lady Margaret, from her place on the ground, started 
and drew in her breath sharply. Then she turned 
to her older sister. 

"Alice!" The girl shook her head. She was en- 
grossed in the words of the play. 

" Alice — do you notice — " the young voice quivered. 

"Be still!" commanded Alice, who was lost to all 
but that which was passing upon the stage; "an God 
hears me! It is a maid. Oh! now shall I go to her 
Majesty and tell her that for her sake did I dare this 
thing in order to expose the vile fraud! It takes a 
keen woman to penetrate such disguise." 

" But he — she — ^whichever it may be, acts like a veri- 
table angel," whispered Lady Sylvia. "My Lord of 
Rathven, what think you?" 

My Lord thought much, evidently, and deeply, but 
he was in no mood for telling his thoughts. He was, 
by a sudden rush of memory, cast back into the dense 
woods surrounding Grey Towers. He saw the open 
space with the spring sunshine glinting upon it; he 
saw the face of the idiot boy of the hamlet set clearly 
against the background of gloom, as he madly rushed 
across the open. 

Why that face had held its place in the young Lord's 
memory who can tell ? Many changes and experiences 
had come into his Ufe since that day. Many faces and 
many scenes; but the pale, terrified face of the idiot 
lad in the grim woods had ever kept its distinctness. 
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" 'Tis the same," thought my Lord, " or as like as 
the reflection is to the real — except — " and now my 
Lord of Rathven fell to musing. What was the diflFer- 
ence between that poor, startled face of the past, and 
this one which faced so radiantly the audience? To 
fix the diflFerence my Lord set himself to work. 

The scenes gUded along with Uttle interruption. 
The lookers-on were held by the new magic that was 
interpreting Will Shakespeare's brilUant Unes. This 
was the consummation of the poet's dream, Jonson's 
aspirations, and the people's tastes! The new light 
cast a radiance on all the lesser stars. They reflected 
the radiance. The jester sparkled; the songs of Moth 
trilled joyously. The Usteners felt the atmosphere and 
held their peace in rich enjoyment. The lordUngs on 
the stage forgot to strut and show oflF their velvets and 
frills. Little heed would any one have taken; and, 
used as the gallants were to shine, they realized now 
that they were of secondary reckoning. 

The shadows began to lengthen. Lanthoms and 
torches were lighted, and in the ghostly gleam the 
song of spring and winter floated gaily over the breath- 
less audience. Then it was past! The crowds el- 
bowed each other out into the common life again. 

"Now for to-morrow and the Queen's anger!" cried 
a Lord of the court ; " Gad ! but some one will pay dear 
for our day's pleasure!" 

"Her Majesty knows no anger!" drawled a low 
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voice; "her Majesty knows naught but all the vir- 
tues." 

A shout followed this, but it was quickly hushed 
by a calmer thought. 

"There is a boat in waiting!" whispered young 
Rathven to his party, "follow close to me. The way 
is safe, and if all goes well at the castle gates, we have 
had our froUc without charge." 

The three girls, clinging together, ran silently on. 

"Ronald," it was the Lady Ahce who spoke at 
length, " what shall we do with the cakes and milk ? " 
Rathven was striding ahead with the lanthom. 

"Not a crumb has one of us eaten!" he laughingly 
replied, pausing where he stood. 

" Eaten ? " whispered Margaret softly, " 'twas no 
time to eat." 

"No," Sylvia added, "but my throat is parched. 
Let us take a sip of milk." 

"With all your joggling," Alice broke in, "belike 
there is not a drop. The most is on your shoe." 

The three in turn took a swallow from the jug. 

"An it please you," whispered Rathven, "I will 
take my share from off the shoe!" 

They were well rid of the pressing crowd now, and 
the girls were unmasked. Sylvia flushed prettily in 
the Ught of the lanthom that Rathven held aloft. 

"Nay," she whispered in reply, "not so humble 
a share should my Lord of Rathven crave." 
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" Dormer is a darUng 

Of such a lively hue, 

That who so feeds his eyes on her. 

May soon her beauty rue." 

quoted Rathven gaily. Sylvia dropped her eyes. 

■* 'Tis not meet that we should tamper with for- 
bidden fruits, my Lord," she said, " A rustic's gown 
makes not a rustic. The Queen's ladies are not so 
easily unmade." 

Margaret had not heeded the side play; but little 
ever escaped my Lady Alice. 

" The Queen's Majesty has her eyes upon the Lady 
Constance, my sister," said she with apparent irrele- 
vance; "my sister's heart leans toward young Lord 
Southdown, but what think you ? The Queen actually 
clapped my sister's ear! and in a high flutter told her, 
did she dare favor any one without her leave and 
grant, were he a son of heaven, to the Tower the two 
should go ! The Queen — " Lady Alice gazed into space, 
" the Queen begins to forget how the young feel. 'Tis 
a sure sign of age." 

"Here is the boat!" Rathven spoke; "Margaret, 
of what are you thinking ? " He was handing the girls 
into the launch; Margaret was the last. 

"Of the Princess of France," she smiled. 

"And so was I!" he breathed. 

"You?" 

" Aye. He resembled — " Margaret was all a-tremble. 
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"Whom?" she panted. 

"An — an idiot boy in the woods near Grey Towers! 
Have a care, sister! another inch and you would have 
been in the river!" Margaret had tripped and fallen 
forward. 

"Please," she quivered, "please do not mention 
this!" 

"The stumble?" said Rathven. 

"No. The — ^the hkeness. I do not wish to have 
my dream of a fair — Princess, so rudely likened to, 
to — ^an idiot boy!" 

" 'Tis incongruous!" Rathven grunted, seating him- 
self in the boat near the others, " and 'tis of ourselves 
we must think now." 
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CHAPTER IX 

BiY LADY Margaret's heart speaks 

"Father, I have craved an hour of your time for 
a matter of grave importance." 

The Earl of Rathven drew his brows together and 
fixed his gaze upon his youngest daughter. He did 
not find undivided comfort in his offspring. When 
they sought his presence they generally came to add 
to, rather than to lessen, his cares and burdens. 

Last week it was his daughter Constance who came 
with a plan for fleeing the kingdom with young South- 
downe. Fleeing the kingdom with one of the Queen's 
favorites ! Was ever such madness ? Constance, too, 
who had always boasted a cool head and a Rathven 
heart! 

Later, Alice had besieged him with a desire to join 
a Sisterhood in France. AUce in a Sisterhood! That 
request had set the Earl wondering. It sounded like 
a Popish idea, and if anything Uke that was afoot, it 
behooved him to know it. Did they think him so far 
in his dotage that they must use his daughters without 
his knowledge ? Well, he would show them their error ! 

And the Earl's son, the usurper, how fitted he into 
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his father's plan? Ah! that was the sorest spot in 
Rathven's trouble. The impostor had been intro- 
duced into the family under protest from Margaret, 
and with silent acquiescence from the others; but once 
he had arrived in the Queen's city, he had claimed not 
only recognition but liking as well. His was apparently 
a nature of ease and sunshine. Not knowing any rea- 
son why he should not reign in his own right, he reigned 
right joyously. My Lady Rathven soon adored him, 
and succeeded in almost forgetting the existence of 
another and lesser son. Constance viewed him. 
proudly. Since a brother must strut at court, this 
was a proper kind. AUce had another mind. As a 
brother, she was willing to acknowledge him out- 
wardly; but inwardly, far down in her cold, plotting 
heart, how did she there hold him? Why, as some- 
thing higher, something sacreder! My Lady Alice 
loved, and love came, as all else came to her, guardedly 
and secretly. She would ward oflF all other rivals until 
such a time as the real hostage should appear! If 
needs be, she would — ^from a safe quarter, say a con- 
vent in France — expose the fraud her father had 
planned, and in the general upheaval claim the usurper 
for her own, and, in pious appreciation of her bravery 
and unselfishness, reap the happiness of possession in ex- 
ile! And now my Lady Margaret stood before the Earl 
of Rathven in the dim library of the London house and 
craved his attention. 
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"Well, and what do you desire?" The Earl spoke 
brusquely, not even the soft, pale beauty touched him. 
She was very beautiful! 

" Father, I must speak upon a most painful subject." 

" Gad! and did any member of my household mouth 
any other sort, I should be mightily stirred!" 

"Father, it is of my brother I would speak!" 

"Well, then, you but join a chorus. Do I put my 
head in your mother's apartment — *la! is that my 
dear son ? ' I hear. Do I go to the Queen's presence 
what do I hear? 'Rathven' you did indeed bring a 
fine courtier as a hostage for your honor!' So it is 
wherever I go. Ronald of Rathven is a success! I 
did better than the Creator Himself, when I fashioned 
an heir for the house of Rathven!" 

"Father!" Margaret shuddered at the bitter tone 
and reckless words, "does your plan go wrong? Do 
you propose a change?" An eagerness thrilled 
through the girl's voice. 

"Nay, then, an I do not — at present! Nor do I 
desire to take you into my confidence. What of your 
— ^your brother, do you wish to rave to me of his popu- 
larity, or do you request my abdication of family rights 
to this Ronald of Rathven." 

Margaret came closer, and, drawing a cushion to 
her father's feet, sat down and rested her folded arms 
upon his knees. The pure upturned face moved the 
Earl strangely. Much as this direct, honest nature 
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caused him uneasiness, it also caused him a certain 
reUef. Come weal or woe, he could trust her. She 
was the only one in the world whom he could trust 
wholly. 

"Father, 'tis of my real brother I would speak!" 

The Earl started. 

"And what of him?" he faltered. 

"How fares he at Grey Towers, and with whom?" 

" He fares v/ell, and with good company." But the 
Earl's eyes fell. 

"Father, are you sure?" 

" Why do you thus question me ? " The father was 
angry, but he was more curious than he chose to con- 
fess. Margaret was never one to act scenes; she had 
a motive for everything. 

" Why do you ask ? " he repeated. 

"Because, father, I beUeve I have seen my brother 
here in the Queen's city!" 

"My God!" The Earl shivered, then he controlled 
himself and laughed Ughtly. Margaret was looking 
at him, but his strange manner did not appear to 
startle her. 

"Yes," she went on dreamily, "I did a mad thing 
with others as foolish as I. We stole from the Queen's 
palace and went to see Master Shakespeare's new play 
at the Globe — ^it was a wonderful play!" 

" You did this ? You, my daughter, and the Queen's 
lady?" 
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The Earl was sparring for time and courage, and 
he looked sternly at the gentle face. 

"Yes, I, your daughter and the Queen's lady, I did 
this thing. But, did her Majesty rate me sorely for 
the act, I should still be glad I did it, for I believe I 
saw my brother! He has grown tall, and of a strange 
beauty. His voice — ah, his voice! Father, those deep, 
full tones have all the pathos of childhood, all the hope 
of boyhood, all the strength of young manhood! He 
called to' me from off that stage, in the words of a 
Princess of France! But oh! father, if my heart is 
true to its best memory, my heart was not mistaken!" 

"Your head is turned, you foolish maid!" The 
Earl drew in a deep breath. " Such scenes have addled 
you, lass. Now, an if I take not this caper to her 
Majesty's notice, will you obey my command?" 

"How can one promise until one knows?" 

The sweet voice was not defiant but it was alarm- 
ingly firm. The Earl was too uneasy to show his real 
feeling. He must silence forever any stirring of the 
old subject. He had deep reasons enough now, God 
knew, to keep all questioning in the background. 

"You must promise to forget this foolish fancy and 
likeness. You must promise to breathe to no other 
what you have confided to me. Heed me well, my 
pretty Meg," the father grew piteously playful, and 
stroked the fair head with trembling hand; "such a 
caper as you have cut — ^this of going to the play — 
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would smirch your good name were it known. Her 
Majesty's court has the earmarks of a nunnery for 
all its brave trappings. I ask no questions; but I 
doubt not that some gallant attended you and I warn 
you of your danger." 

" 'Twas my — 'twas Ronald of Rathven who at- 
tended us!" murmured Margaret; "the others were 
maids as foolish as I. And, father, when a time back 
I gave you my silence if you thought it worth your 
while, I did also give you this — should I ever see a 
light, then woirid I follow where my heart led, in order 
to serve my brother's true cause. You recall?" 

*' I recall." There was danger in the Earl's glance 
now. 

"Father, I do believe my brother has — " Margaret 
almost said "escaped," but she caught the word in 
time — "decided to leave Grey Towers, and come to 
the Queen's city. For what, — ^how can one tell until 
the cloud bursts? He may be plotting to take his 
own by storm." 

The Earl, remembering the slouching figure by the 
firelight that last night at Grey Towers, laughed aloud, 
for all his fear and anger. 

"He may ruin us!" the girl went on with a quiver 
in her voice. "Oh, father, listen to me! I knew my 
brother well in those old days. His heart is of the 
sweet, gentle kind that suffers long and is brave; but 
it held a power that bided for opportunity. Does he 
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deem a great and cruel wrong is being done, this power 
might arise, and — ^and oh! father can you not see? I 
know the Queen. Her Majesty has often bent to let 
me see her golden heart. She can forgive a wrong 
but she hates a sinner. Oh! father, no matter what 
the past holds, 'twere better for us to go to her Majesty 
and lay all bare than to have her Majesty strip us 
later on!" 

Now did the Earl of Rathven do a grievous thing. 
He caught his daughter by her slim hands and wrenched 
her from her cushion. So, still holding her in cruel 
force, he hissed : 

^* And do you know I may kill you for this ? " 

The pale face went a little paler, that was all. The 
blue-grey eyes never flinched, and thus they stood 
facing each other. 

*'I know," very firmly the giri spoke, "I know, and 
I have seen your fear from the first. 'Tis for you I 
plead, father. I have naught to fear." 

"And you think the Queen would ever forgive me 
again, did I wrong her?" The hold upon the tender 
hands increased. 

"I would implore her Majesty!" A quiver of pain 
shot over the brave face. 

" Curse you ! " groaned the Earl, " curse you, one and 
all!" He flung the slim hands from him, and the red 
bands across the whiteness, gave evidence of the brutal 
hurt. 

I 
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"Now listen to me!" the Earl summoned a forlorn 
dignity and ealnmess. Whom could he trust? And 
yet he must use whatever help was at hand. "When 
I did take this lad to fill your brother's place, I did so 
because I thought the time would come when I could 
right the thing. I could not bring the real Rathven 
to court — " he paused, "because, because the heir of 
the name is an idiot, and how could I know how her 
Majesty would take it?" 

"An idiot?" gasped Margaret, and her eyes grew 
wide with terror. 

"Aye, an idiot. A cowardly, vaporing fool! that 
was the thing that was hiding in Grey Towers! But 
— and mark you this well! Did the time ever come 
when James of Scotland and his cause arise, and 
affairs were sifted to the dregs, then an idiot as well as 
any other might have been of use if he were real. 
That hope is now past. It behooves us well to make 
this Ronald of Rathven as real as any son of the line 
could be. For, know you this, the true hostage is 
dead. Dead, mark you! Dead and done with!" 

Margaret sprang forward. Her eyes were blazing 
and her white face was set and ghastly. 

"I do not believe you!" she breathed; "it is not 
true!" 

The Earl of Rathven strode to the bell rope near 
at hand, and quietly, deliberately, pulled it! The girl 
waited, her attitude rigid and deathUke. A page re- 
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sponded to the bell call. *'Send Tom to me — " said 
the master, ''Tom of the Withered Hand." This 
latter description was needless, but the Eari was not 
himself. A moment of breathless suspense followed. 
The Eari of Rathven took a seat and placidly opened 
a book. Margaret stood in her place and waited. 

Then the door opened and closed; a slinking, shuffl- 
ing figure advanced. The giri looked at the cruel 
face, and a quiver of emotion stirred her paleness. 

" Tom, come where the Lady Margaret can see you 
well. Come into the light." Tom liked not the shin- 
ing light, but he dared not disregard that voice. 

"I can see him," whispered the giri; "pray let him 
keep his distance." 

'*Tom, I bid you answer briefly and exactly what I 
ask you." 

'*Yes, master." 

"Did I leave you in charge of my son at Grey 
Towers?" 

"Aye, your Highness." Tom's shifting eyes sought 
his master's face. In that keen countenance he must 
find his leadings. 

"Where is my son now? You may speak openly; 
where is your charge, the real Ronald of Rathven?" 

" Dead, your Highness ! " The answer came hoarsely 
and brokenly, as if this fearsome openness were a 
doubtful procedure. As no one broke the silence which 
followed, Tom presently repeated, " dead, your High- 
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ness," and he took a step nearer his master as though 
seeking protection and guidance. 

The Earl with a dignified wave of his white hand, 
bade the fellow stand mentally and physically apart. 

'* Describe his death to the Lady Margaret." Rath- 
ven's voice was cold and harsh. Margaret waited. 
She barely breathed, so intense was her feeUng. She 
was not merely hearing; she was also weighing the 
value of what she heard. 

"I cannot, master," panted Tom; *'I was not there 
until — ^until — after." 

"Tell that which you know." The Earl was 
scowUng darkly. 'Twas no time for uncertain mem- 
ory. 

"Well, then, your Highness; come morning, and 
the party headed by yourself, gone from the castle, I 
sought my young Lord. I thought beUke he had over- 
slept the noise of the parting. My young Lord was not 
in his bed, nor in the house ! " Tom paused and moist- 
ened his dry lips. 

"Go on!" commanded Rathven. 

"Then, your Highness, I sought for him in the park 
for full an hour; and by following footprints in the soft 
earth I came to — to — " 

"To the what? Speak out and act less the fool, 
man ! " Again the ominous scowl on the Earl's brow. 

"To the pool, master!" 

"The pool?" gasped Margaret, clasping her hands 
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closely and for the first time bending nearer, '*what 
pool means he ? ** 

" 'Tis a deep hole in the rear of the castle grounds. 
Come high tide, the place is dangerous; when the tide 
recedes, it takes danger and what danger breeds, 
back with it to the ocean." 

The Earl spoke slowly, and a long shiver ran over 
the girl who Ustened. 

"Tom, hasten with your story. Time passes!" 
said Rathven. 

** Your Highness, at the edge of the pool were marks 
of struggle. Either alone, or attended by another, 
my young Lord had fallen in the hole. My young 
Lord's clothing lay near the place; it was torn as though 
rough hands had wrenched it from the body. There 
were no footprints leading away from the pool ! " 

Tom drew a sigh of reUef. It was ended. The 
memory and the telling of it were none too pleas- 
ant. 

" Is it enough ? " questioned the Earl of his daughter. 
She was breathing hard and quick, and her blue eyes 
were black now and piercing. Suddenly she ran 
toward the hulking figure in the middle of the room. 
She ran like one in fear. She clutched his arm — ^the 
act made her tremble, so hated was he — ^but she kept 
her hold. 

"You — ^you tried to kill my brother!" she whis- 
pered; " and you wish to have others believe he is dead; 
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you covered your vile tracks, but know this: the scent 
of love and honor is sharper than that of hate and 
fear. It my father believes this report — " She stopped 
and turned toward the Earl of Rathven. He was 
grasping the arms of his chair, and his face was set 
and livid. 

"Oh!" Lady Margaret shrank back, and a laugh, 
a strange, hard laugh, broke from her drawn Ups. 
"Oh! I understand at last!" she moaned, "it is to — 
to my father's interest, and by his knowledge and 
consent that this — this black crime is to be told and 
believed! And do such things exist in her Majesty's 
fair realm ? " 

The girl swayed and fell forward. The Earl sprang 
to his feet and caught her. When her clear eyes 
opened again she lay upon a couch in the dim library 
and her father sat beside her. She looked around for 
the third who had borne them company in the past, 
that to her recovering senses, seemed clouded and un- 
real. 

" Where is he ? " she whispered. 

" Gone about his business." The Earl's smile and 
his courteous manner puzzled the girl sorely. Had 
the memory been but a painful dream ? She struggled 
to a sitting posture and looked keenly into her father's 
smiling, bland face. 

"I do not understand!" she faltered. 

"Lie down, daughter," soothed the Earl. He put 



her gently back and smoothed the cushion beneath 
her aching head. 

** Was it — a dream ? " she quivered. 

**Nay, not so, but a grave misunderstanding of an 
unhappy fact," said the father; and he locked and 
unlocked his long white fingers while he looked at 
the pale face on the pillow. ''When you can bear it, 
I must take you further into my confidence, Mar- 
garet. You were ever the one I could trust and rely 
upon." 

"I can bear it now, father!" The voice was calm 
and steady. "Everything returns to me, I can hear 
what yet remains to be told." 

"You are young to carry such burdens, my child," 
Rathven's words flowed freely and tenderly, "but you 
and I must share the heavy load. An hour ago you 
wronged both your father, and that honest fellow who, 
for all his ugly appearance, serves now, and has always 
served, my house well." 

Margaret closed her eyes and drew in a sharp breath; 
then she looked up and said calmly. 

"Please hurry, father! While my strength lasts I 
would use it for the gathering of this cruel tale; my 
strength may desert me." 

"Your brother's death is a certain fact; but it was 
not brought about by Tom; there was another." 

"Another?" 

"Aye. Tamus!" 
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Now did my Lady Margaret use her strength rashly. 
She sprang up and stood before her father. 

'*Tamus!" she said slowly, "an do my head and 
heart serve me, Tamus could no more conceive of this 
vile thing, than could an angel in high heaven ! Father, 
I beseech you to deal honestly with me. Naught can 
be gained by these idle accusations." 

*' Slowly," urged the Earl, and he put his daughter 
back upon the couch with fatherly solicitude. "Be 
not so excited. 'Twill harm you. For no wicked end 
did Tamus do this act. Your brother, as I told you 
earher in the day, was an idiot. From constant and 
lonely tending of this lad, Tamus's own mind became 
dimmed. I noted the change, and for that reason 
planned to bring him to London and to a life more 
fitting his position and past character. I had a long 
talk with him upon the matter the night before I left 
Grey Towers. I tried to make him see my plan and 
motive. Like all minds similarly aflfected, Tamus's 
turned upon me, his best friend. He imagined harm 
to the lad he had tended and loved. He really reiter- 
ated, over and again, that the boy was of a clear brain," 
— ^here the Earl laughed sadly — " a clear brain ! Poor 
lad, he was little better than a fool, babbling and wan- 
dering aimlessly. Gad! 'twas a cruel sight for all. 
Seeing I could not master the hallucination, I had 
Tamus, unknown to himself, locked in his room over 
night, thinking that morning and home-travel would 
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work wonders with the poor fellow. Well, come morn- 
ing, — " Rathven bent close to the pillow, — "the door 
of his room was broken open from the inside ! Tamus 
was gone. We, or at least Tom, traced him from the 
spot to Ronald's bedchamber, thence to the pool. 
The tide was out — it had taken the two with it!" 

The Earl awaited the effect of his confidence. A 
slow moment dragged silently. Then: 

"Father, allow me to pass, please. I — ^have — no — 
more — ^to — ^say — ^now ! " 

She was gone! Not as a girl passed she from the 
room but as a woman, suddenly bom into suffering 
and knowledge. 

" No more to say — now ! " repeated the Earl, gnaw- 
ing at his fingers and staring at the closed door which 
separated him from that strange, still woman. 

"No — more — ^to say — now? God! and when will 
she have more to say ? And where ? and — to whom ? " 
Awful fear of what lay before gripped him, but his line 
of warrior ancestors helped him in his hour of need. 
Brave blood may as easily form a strong bad man as 
a strong good one. Courage for virtue or evil flows 
down the line and is partaken of by all. The Earl of 
Rathven had the future to face, and he roused him- 
self at last, and went from the room with a proud, 
confident stride. 
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CHAPTER X 



WATTING 



It had been a far cry from the solitude, neglect and 
Ignorance of the life at Grey Towers, to this vivid, 
rushing existence in the Queen's city. John Trueman, 
the actor, aided by his genius had reached it by pain- 
ful, albeit rapid, strides. 

Dormant in the under-developed boy, had lain the 
strength that only harsh necessity, self-dependence, 
and contact with others, could bring forth. In child- 
hood, a sensitive shrinking, bom of his physical de- 
fects and a consciousness of the loathing he inspired in 
those who should most tenderly have shielded him, 
had grown into an appearance of cowardice and dull- 
ness. Tamus being his one friend, he shut his true 
nature from all but Tamus; and poor, faithful Tamus, 
yearning to add to, rather than take from, any joy 
that might brighten the sad, young life, had caught 
at the single spark of intellect he could discover and, 
to the exclusion of all else, fed it, fostered it, until it 
became the one absorbing passion. 

Then had come the shock, and consequent awaken- 
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ing, to the father's cruel plot against his life and posi- 
tion. Tamus, by the same wicked hand, had been 
struck down, and in his place had arisen, by strange 
chance, another and a rougher protector. The knight 
of the highway was, after his manner, a real friend 
to the boy whom, for selfish reasons, he had taken 
under his control. He knew the boy's worth in a city 
where genius was appreciated. 

But this so-called Master Trueman also knew, that 
unless his protege were trained to act his part oflf the 
stage as well as on it, his price would be lessened. 
The original plan in the highwayman's mind had been 
to take his prize to London and fling himself and it 
upon the mercy of Ben Jonson. The chances were, 
that if the jovial Ben were drunk enough to be keen 
as to the genius of the strange lad and dull enough as 
to his own manner of attaining the genius, the transac- 
tion would be completed to the satisfaction of one of 
the parties, at least. 

Master Trueman, however, could no more travel 
the Queen's highway without making trouble, than he 
could fail to see gain in every traveller. Two mornings 
after he and his companion had left the strolling players, 
they met a rumbling coach loaded with quality, both 
as to position and good yellow gold and jewels. The 
driver had been on the lookout for a certain annoying 
personage of many disguises, but he certainly was taken 
oflf his guard by the ruddy squire and his pale, weary 
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son. The travellers entered into sympathetic conversa- 
tion. Wine was brought forth and urged upon the 
deUcate boy; and then, when the moment was auspi- 
cious. Master Tnieman repaid the courtesy, by tapping 
the driver over the head, as he was repacking a hamper, 
and putting him to sleep, for the time being, beside 
the Queen's highway. Then he began to handle two 
young Lordings in a most familiar manner, after he 
had, with much trouble, tied them to trees. The 
ladies were quickly reduced to reason at this point and 
handed out their jewels and other valuables with lavish 
hand. One had courage to call the squire's son an 
ungrateful imp; and the son acknowledged the justice 
of the remark even while he was helping himself, 
under Master Trueman's supervision, to all that he 
could. 

After this episode the entrance into London was 
delayed. The two companions travelled in an opposite 
direction, and a life of hardship and suflfering followed 
for many months. But the outdoor life, the uncer- 
tainty and danger, since they did not kill, hardened 
the boy. Then, too, there was a call for self-preserva- 
tion; for when Master Trueman was defeated or under 
the influence of liquor, he was no gentle comrade, and 
many was the night in some village shed, when the 
heir to the Rathvens watched his sodden companion, 
and was ready for an awakening that might mean a 
struggle! 
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More than once had the words of the painted clown 
come back to him. But where, even should he desert 
his companion and hope, could he turn? No; terrible 
as the present was, it was his only path toward any- 
thing better. So he Uved on and gained courage and 
health. He acted in stable yards and in tavern rooms. 
He acted alone but assumed many characters. He 
mimicked birds of the air, beasts of the wood and 
human kind. He was greeted with cheers, and more 
or less lavishly paid. Then, when at last Master True- 
man had deemed it safe, they turned London-ward. 

They sought the water-side taverns, and Uved in the 
thickly settled quarters of the town. They roamed in 
the pubUc places, and young Trueman found fresh 
material for his talent to feed upon. The varied types 
never escaped him. He saw everything and made it 
his own. He heard the town gossip and hid it safely 
where the future could find it. In every way he had 
at last come to his own, though as yet, his own knew 
it not. The city Ufe did for him what it had done for 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. It sharpened his wits 
and brightened what heretofore had rusted in disuse. 
SoUtude may develop some natures, but the crowd 
and noise are often needed to awaken others to growth. 
Temptations beset this newcomer, and, at times fear- 
ing to prove himself ignorant, he proved himself a 
fool; but always the reaction carried him beyond the 
danger of a second fall in a similar trap. 
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Ben Jonson was not long in recognizing the value 
of this boyish entertainer of the tavern crowds; and he 
approached Master Tnieman, who, after his recent 
experiences, looked less prosperous tlian of yore. 
Then, too, the traveUing actors had set upon him for 
the bag of gold he had been unable to produce at the 
end of the six months. They were getting restless 
and the squint-eyed Tarleton was focusing his un- 
steady gaze upon the prize. So, taking all in all. 
Master Trueman began to haggle with Master Jonson, 
and young Trueman, with amusement well concealed, 
watched the transaction in a most detached and in- 
different manner. Of course, he would eventually be- 
long to Ben Jonson and be fitted for Will Shakespeare's 
parts. The outcome was foreordained. Beyond that 
step, was the call to court — did not the city gossips lay 
the customs of life bare in order that all might know ? — 
and once at court he would see how that other was 
acting his part! 

John Trueman had reached that stage of his de- 
velopment where he set his lips close in a thin Une 
and drew his brows together while he considered the 
future in grim silence. The loneliness and neglect of 
his childhood had given birth to fear and timidity; it 
had also bred resentment, which only now was be- 
ginning to rear itself into resolve. The last phase of 
his life, the period over which the changeable knight 
of the highway held sway, had hardened and sharp- 
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ened him. Like a watchdog of his own interests, the 
young actor stood at the threshold of real life; all 
before had been preparation. 

Something of the old craven fear held him. He 
would not dare anything unless a reasonable hope of 
success accompanied the action. On the other hand, 
he would guard, perhaps by roundabout methods, 
what was his own by right. It that other were doing 
well, then caution would point one way; if not — ^well, 
there was that scene in the oak woods of Grey Towers. 
Such a scene, in the control of such an actor, might 
have tremendous power; and as an actor John True- 
man felt his strength. 

So the bargaining between the now soiled and dirty 
squire and ready Jonson reached at last a culminating 
point. The two met at the Devil's Tavern and par- 
took, all too freely, of its hospitaHty. 

"Nay, then," said Master Trueman, '* unless you 
give me the price I name for the lad, I '11 take him 
again upon the road." 

At this Master Jonson, far gone in wine and senti- 
mentality, began to shed tears. 

"You'll ruin his voice and style in a half year!'* 
he moaned. 

"Then take him yourself!" nodded Trueman over 
his unsteady mug; " he is yours for the sum I demand.'* 

"I have not the price!" almost sobbed Ben; and 
indeed that was quite true, for his friends had well 
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nigh drained his exchequer during the past month. 
Trueman roared with laughter. 

"I be a poor sap-headed fellow myself," he cried, 
" but if one passed my way with such a treasure as my 
lad would be to you. Lord's mercy! but I would have 
him." 

"How, man, how?" pleaded Ben. 

"Ways differ!" pondered Trueman. 

The method he would take, if appHed by him to 
another, somehow did not strike his fancy as possible 
for Jonson. It was too crude and abrupt. 

" Now, then," he went on slowly, " there be always 
fools with wide open pockets filled with the Queen's 
gold. There be always keen wits with tricks of their 
own for helping such fools to unload. Where one 
would dive in with the right hand, throttling the gaby 
with the left, a truer artist of the profession would so 
appeal to the fool's fancy that he would dive in him- 
self and deHver of his own to the master mind. That 
method, Mr. Jonson, be truly artistic." 

Upon this Master Jonson thought and begged for 
another day to consider. Trueman had not been so 
rich in time for many a year; so, like a Lord, he dealt 
out another day. 

In the meantime the young actor held his peace and 
bided his fate. His rare gift was his only marketable 
possession. He unconsciously, but most wisely, let it 
lie in the balance while these two brokers of the golden 
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stock bid for ownership. There were all the coming 
years in which he might reap the harvest of this sow- 
ing; so he smiled and waited. 

Now when the day had come to its close, the day 
for which Master Jonson had pleaded, he and the 
honest country squire met again in the water-side 
tavern. 

Two things had occurred to alter the situation since 
the last conference. Ben Jonson had actually so 
juggled a rich young Lord of the realm by his powers 
of fascination, that the Lordling, prime for making 
notoriety for himself, had bade Jonson buy the right 
to have and train this wonderful actor-fellow! And 
with his success Jonson was giddy with conceit and 

joy- 
But the simple squire's day had not brought such 

comfort. He had attracted the attention also of one 
of her Majesty's lofty gentlemen, but the outcome had 
not been so propitious. Travelling a dark street during 
the early morning hours, the innocent squire had run 
foul of a swaggering gallant who was noisily proclaim- 
ing his right to all the road, an it please him! He 
reeled against the country squire and jovially pulled 
his frowsy, carroty hair. When, lo, and behold! oflF 
came both hair and beard, and a new, yet familiar, 
face met the eyes of the astonished Lordling. With a 
sudden gesture he clapped his hand on his sword and 
with his left hand clutched his pocket. This mightily 
J 
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tickled the uncovered squire, and he laughed mirth- 
fully, at the same time pointing a wicked looking pistol 
at the head of the frightened young Lord. Up went 
the hands of nobihty; and, without a word, but with a 
wondrous skill, the countryman's jGngers deftly re- 
lieved the young man of his ducats, and, incidentally, 
a rare gem or two. Then, with the courtesy of the 
highway, he fetched the Queen's gentleman a peculiar 
clip on the head, that silently and immediately put him 
to sleep on the road. 

"He '11 hold his tongue for an hour or two!" smiled 
Master Trueman, adjusting his head wear, "but he 
knew me, and he will be after me, come another day. 
Then, too, I pine for a change of air!" 

So it was that when he and good Ben Jonson, sober 
and conceited, met, they did not haggle at all but came 
to terms like gentlemen and parted company Hke bosom 
friends. 

The die was cast! The Queen's city was now to be 
the battle ground for Trueman the actor. Almost 
with passion Jonson claimed his prize. He hid him 
from curious eyes and inquisitive tongues. He trained 
the ready mind and glorious voice. He saw the lad's 
cringing attitude at times, and, with strange under- 
standing, flung him out to tackle certain problems for 
himself. He gave him a modest sum to live upon and 
insisted that he should shift for himself. He warned 
him to let no one gather that he was aught but a com- 
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mon lad training for the stage; and Tnieman obeyed 
implicitly. 

What the education meant to the boy, who can tell ? 
The suffering was tragic, the lonehness like death, but 
always there was the open door of his genius. Out of 
the blackness of reality, his soul soared into the heavens 
of his desire. He knew that success awaited him if 
only his physical infirmity of fear and shyness could 
be conquered, and alone and single-handed he waged 
battle. The conflict gave him little by little a grim 
dignity, and fascinating self-possession. The rigorous 
life and modest fare strengthened him physically. The 
grave, deep eyes grew luminous with assured genius 
and awakening confidence. A year passed and the 
better part of another. In a room over a barber- 
surgeon's shop, he studied, Uved and hoped. It was 
a mean enough place, but had he searched the city he 
could not have found a nook from which he could 
gather such rich harvest as he gathered there. 

The barber-surgeon was a great man! To him came 
all kinds and conditions of men. He had a manner 
to suit all and he never confused his customers. Court 
gallants came to him to plaster and paint their noble 
features where a sword cut, or fall had damaged their 
beauty. The barber-surgeon was not above manipulat- 
ing the beard of a repentant highwayman, and making 
him look as innocent as his betters. He had a '' cheese 
cut" for these gentlemen which was as guileless as one 
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of their should-be products. The young blade who 
sighed to be considered that which he was not, came 
for the latest foreign cut, and talked, as he sat in the 
** throne chair," of court revels and fine ladies, which 
existed only in his own imagination. 

Mr. Tomkins, the surgeon-barber, knew them all 
and invited "their worships," or "my good fellows," 
into his chair with a grace and suavity that won their 
hearts and loosed their tongues. 

Few ever noticed the dreamy, shabby fellow in the 
deep window seat. Book in hand, or with eyes fiixed 
upon distant scenes, he sat unmolested. The time 
would come when they would recall and talk of the 
brooding face and silent manner, but neither they nor 
he then considered greatly the possibiUty. The win- 
dow seat was wide and sunny; even a tall fellow, by 
clasping his knees, could sit at ease and Ksten and 
study. The shop was a rare market for all town news, 
court scandal, and varied fashions. John Trueman, 
from his shelter, Ustened and learned. He learned that 
the young Ronald of Rathven was filling right royally 
his place in the Queen's household. He was fast be- 
coming a prime favorite even with her Majesty. He 
learned that the Earl of Rathven was not the man he 
once was for all the success of his son at court. True- 
man also learned how Lady Rathven adored her son, 
begrudging the hours that he was absent from her 
sight. 
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And there were the sisters of Rathven! A whisper 
now and again or a meaning laugh, suggested that the 
Lady Constance had best look to her ways and hide 
her inclination for the Lord of Southdowne. The Queen 
would never brook an interference with any favorite 
of her own; and a love affair, not of her own making, 
was a dangerous venture. 

The Lady Alice Rathven was a much contested theme. 
She drew adorers on to a certain point and there held 
them. In that she aped her Queen, which was another 
dangerous pastime. But my Lady Alice had no crown 
and kingdom to share; so the adorers cooled as they 
were held in check, and some of them ungallantly tossed 
the Lady Alice's name about in a way that sent the 
blood rushing to the face of the student in the seat by 
the surgeon-barber's window. 

But the Lady Margaret Rathven! Did her name 
escape a gallant's lips, it was as a saint's name might 
have been spoken. What she had been in the old 
childish days, she was now, a rare, brave spirit. So 
pure and noble was she that 'twas rumored the Queen 
held her companionship for holy hours or for times 
when a shadow fell athwart her Majesty's heart. Oft- 
times a tear fell unheeded upon the book resting upon 
the knees of the window-student, as he heard of Lady 
Margaret Rathven. 

Then there was another, the most brilliant of the 
Queen's ladies, the Lady Sylvia Dormer. Was there 
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ever such wit and grace as hers ? Did heaven ever be- 
fore form such beauty and sweetness in the person of 
one fair maid? "And" — ^here the rigid form in the 
window grew tense, — " 'tis whispered that her Majesty 
has planned another match! Who, to be sure, but the 
young Lord of Rathven and Lady Sylvia Dormer! 'Tis 
not certain yet. The Queen may be only playing with 
the pair ere she tosses them apart, but of this be sure; 
does the Queen say yea to my Lady Sylvia, that angelic 
creature will never say nay, so wholly does she worship 
her Majesty." 

Then came the time when all London was agog 
about the new actor-fellow. Ben Jonson had laid his 
plans well and his pupil had favored every whim. 
Master Shakespeare had heard, seen, and gone into 
raptures; and then, at the Globe Theatre, the genius 
tried its wings! 

That eventful afternoon of the first appearance, 
secure in his disguise, and carried out of himself by 
excitement, John Trueman had stepped upon the 
stage. Just at the instant that he faced his audience, 
he happened to glance down at the groundlings, and, 
as such things do sometimes occur, at that very mo- 
ment the mask of the Lady Margaret Rathven fell aside, 
and the pure, noble face shone upon him! He knew 
her. All the empty years had but sealed his memory 
of the loved sister. His heart rose triumphant. For 
her he would outdo himself. She was more to him 
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than ambition or personal gratification. Although she 
might never know, he would do great deeds for her 
dear sake! 

That was the keynote of his success and it bore all 
harmony with it. 

He recognized the young Lord of Rathven, too, and it 
dashed for a moment his courage. But would my 
Lord remember him from that fleeting glance he must 
have had? The idea was preposterous! Even if he 
noted a likeness, would so lofty a court gallant stoop 
to connect the new actor with a forlorn boy in the woods 
of Grey Towers? The madness of the idea added a 
zest to the part. Then, too, a knowledge of London 
manners, made him understand that that party from 
the Queen's household, was playing a daring game, and 
none of them would be anxious to draw attention to 
the theatre episode. It was not the rule of the court 
for its ladies and gentlemen to crouch upon stools 
among the groundlings! Trueman's spirit rose as he 
saw his needless fear of detection vanish. 

From that first moment of triumph, the actor's posi- 
tion was assured. The surgeon-barber's place knew 
him no more, except for business purposes; he lived 
better, and fared where he chose. But he was wait- 
ing, — ^waiting for the court summons, — ^waiting for 
the Queen's verdict. 

Full well be knew that Elizabeth would never be 
content until she, herself, had passed judgment upon 
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every new star that arose in her firmament. One 
scrutiny might suffice and the star be dimmed forever, 
but that one investigation was the Queen's prerogative. 
Jonson knew it and shook his sides in jovial laughter 
as he thought upon her Majesty satisfying her curiosity 
as to the actor's sex, while reveling as she must, in the 
perfection of his acting! 

Master William Shakespeare knew the summons 
would come and forthwith began to write a new play 
that would give his young actor a broader field for his 
talent and her Majesty a keener sense of her poet's 
powers; but the Queen held them all in check while 
she, to all appearances, forgot the dazzling sensation. 

The days went on. Play after play charmed the 
crowded audiences. Praises were sung to the actor- 
maid and sonnets written to the actor-lad who touched 
all hearts. Still the Queen did not summon the treas- 
ure for inspection. 

Often when the dark night settled upon the city, and 
the cry sounded: "Hang out your lanthoms! Light 
your candles!" John Trueman, from his window, 
would look forth and think of his ordeal, when the 
royal call should come and he, unknown, unloved and 
undesired, should go among his own. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PALACE OF THE QUEEN 

The Queen had called, and the players had come! 
It had been a wonderful performance. The ladies in 
waiting were still panting with excitement and the 
courtiers were discussing it as they walked among the 
trees in their gorgeous court dress. 

Shakespeare had been called forth after the play's 
end, and had been flattered fulsomely by the Queen's 
own self and paid, somewhat less lavishly, in the 
realm's good gold. 

Essex proclaimed himself madly in . love with the 
new actor who, as every one agreed, was beyond doubt 
a maid in very truth. 

"The audacity!" sneered the Earl of Leicester, **I 
admire Will Shakespeare's and good Ben Jonson's 
daring; while, as a confidant of her Majesty, I deplore 
their lack of caution. 'Twere well to please her 
Majesty's love of amusement and novelty, but, God's 
death! 'tis another thing to reap her condemnation 
when she feels herself defied/' 

"But," smiled my Lord of Southdowne, "the Queen 
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has enormously paid Will of Stratford and young 
Jonson, for their share in the day's sport, with her 
praises and a limited sum of yellow gold. Is it Ukely 
that her Majesty would follow such a course did she 
mean to humble them?" 

Leicester tossed his dark head. 

"Well, then, Southdowne," he said and laughed, 
"you httle know your royal mistress. The higher the 
pinnacle, the further the tumble and the harder 
the bump! The player folk have not yet left the 
park?" 

" Not yet, my Lord," answered Essex. " Tables are 
being spread in the walks 'neath the trees. We sup 
a la sylvan this evening. Her Majesty has gone to 
don another gown, the sixth since noon; — I saw her 
confidential maid, Blanche Perry, leading her Grace 
indoors not an hour ago. Look ! beyond, at the foun- 
tain! As heaven hears me, 'tis a rude jest to have 
those hidden squirts play upon the unwary. There 
come the ladies, Alice and Margaret Rathven and 
Sylvia Dormer. I fear me they will get a bath unless 
we reach them in time." The young noblemen hurried 
to warn the coming trio. 

The park of Nonsuch was the Queen's favorite rest- 
ing place when cares pressed hard, but her Majesty's 
desire for novelty was not left behind even when she 
sought this lovely Surrey palace. Every trick to capti- 
vate the eye or surprise one's love of fun was indulged. 
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and the place was a very wonder-spot for the curious 
and a pitfall for the heedless. 

"Your Ladyship," called Southdowne, hurrying for- 
ward, ** take notice of the fountain. 'Tis a new device." 
Lady Alice blushed joyously and called back, " 'Tis 
monstrous handsome, my Lord!" then to her com- 
panions, **come nearer and view the pretty thing!" 

"Keep back!" shouted Essex, though unable to 
restrain his laughter. It was too late; in the faces of 
the three girls the hidden squirt played full strength. 
They gurgled and sputtered and fell back in a sur- 
prised and angry group. Their exquisite gowns were 
drenched and their pretty faces dripping. Lady Alice 
was the first to regain speech. 

" 'Tis a mighty shame the Queen should be absent 
and thus lose the sight of so much fun," she said; "her 
Majesty's merry toys should only act when their mistress 
is by to heed." Southdowne bent to wipe the water 
from the skirt of the richly embroidered gown. 

" 'Tis a crime!" he whispered, "to dash so much 
sweet charm. I pray you, my little some-day sister, 
may I trust a message to you for the Lady Constance ? '* 

At this Alice forgot her dousing. 

"Aye," she replied, "an it be a safe one." 

"Then tell her to meet me in the turret chamber 
while the others be at supper." 

"And you count that safe?" 

"Safe as heaven. Rathven, your brother, keeps 
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guard at the stair foot, and Rathven stands high in the 
Queen's favor." 

" Well, then, I '11 do as I am bid Uke a dutiful sister. 
Thanks, my Lord; " this aloud, and very coldly, — " my 
gown shows httle harm done. You have outwitted 
her Majesty's trick." 

'*I have not been so lucky," sighed Margaret, **my 
kerchief is as limp as a puritan's loyalty. Come Sylvia, 
let us seek our chambers and dryer garments." They 
hurried away, followed more slowly by Alice. At the 
entrance of the palace they came upon her Majesty's 
maid. Perry, who was searching here and there in a 
seeming great hurry. 

'* The player folks ! " she said, " have you seen aught 
of them? Not them as made the play, but them as 
played it? I desire the presence of the fellow, who 
acted so unchristianly the maid, before the Queen at 
once! God's mercy! but her Majesty is waxing hot 
and making a fine roasting for the lad, or maid, which- 
ever it may be!" Here Perry came nearer and whis- 
pered to the girls: 

" The Queen has donned a gown of the late Queen, 
her sister! She never does that unless she wishes 
cruelty to sway her. And she has been kissing the 
picture of the late Queen's husband, and heaven's love! 
that means naught less than annihilation." At this 
the three drew in their breath sharply. 

"Will her Majesty crush one who has so lately made 
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her forget all but joy and the beauty of living ? " sighed 
Margaret. 

**That she will!" nodded Perry, craning her neck 
to look out over the lawn, " 'tis a dangerous thing to 
have power to make the Queen forget herself. She 
likes not to have any one control her, even for the joy 
of life." 

Sylvia shrugged her pretty shoulders. " As for me," 
she laughed, '' I would mightily love any one who could 
so o'erpower me. Those who most seek to please me 
now do hold ever before me myself! As if I had not 
enough of myself without other's aid. Come, Mar- 
garet. And, Perry, if I recall rightly, I saw Master 
Shakespeare's young actor lying, not long since, at full 
length near the statue of Adonis. He looked weary 
when I passed; mayhap he still lies there." 

There Perry found him. He was gazing steadily up 
at the soft clouds. The excitement and success were 
still causing his blood to chase madly in his veins; but 
the greater the inward fire, the calmer the outward 
showing. It was ever so with him. 

** In all the world," he mused, ** there is not one who 
would take an interest in the events of this wonderful 
day. Not one, except them whose glory I have helped 
to increase;" then he smiled. "Yes, there is another 
— Margaret!" He recalled the radiant face of his 
sister as she had sat enthralled among the Queen's 
ladies. For a moment he had fancied she knew him, 
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and the thought had so stirred him that his voice 
thrilled. Later he knew that his fear was groundless. 
She had passed him with a calm dignity and slight in- 
clination of her lovely head. She had been mastered 
by his acting, that was all. Apart from that, she 
recognized in him only one who had given her a rare 
pleasure for which her kind heart thanked him. 

"This power," he thought, "this power of mine to 
sway others is no part of the man — I! It is merely a 
gift from beyond me, granted to me for a time!" 

"Oh! sir, I have found you at last." Trueman 
sprang up. 

"Her Majesty commands your presence in the 
palace. Follow, and God help you!" 

The young fellow smiled. He was prepared. Jon- 
son had joked over this very thing; and Master Shakes- 
peare had told him to remember well all her Majesty 
said; " 'twould be rich material for later use." 

"Her Majesty is in the circular room," Perry rattled 
on; "I pray you hurry, and if 'twill serve you, this 
counsel do I give freely. Let her Majesty have her 
way with you. 'Tis the only sure course. Does she 
insist upon your being a maid, rather than own her- 
self wrong, then in heaven's name be Cynthia or any 
other." 

"Thanks for such advice," said Trueman; " 'tis a 
kindly thing to so train a strolling player to appear 
before the Queen." 
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"La!" Perry tossed her head, "your manner be 
quite mannish. Do you ever cease acting?" 

"Rarely!" answered Trueman, and no smile was 
upon his face now. 

"In there!" whispered the maid presently, when, 
upon reaching the castle, she had led her captive to 
the door of a small circular room, " 'twas her Majesty's 
desire you should knock thrice upon the panel, and 
enter alone." 

"I thank you, Madam," said Trueman, and he 
knocked thrice. 

"Enter!" The voice from within was clear and 
cold. 

"God have mercy upon you!" groaned Perry, as 
the door opened and closed upon the tall, slim figure. 

The room was hke a gem richly set. It was small, 
the circular wall hung with rarest tapestry, with no 
break except at the one door through which the visitor 
had come. Overhead, a dome of golden glass gave 
entrance to the Ught of the late afternoon. The furni- 
ture was exquisite, and books lay scattered upon 
chairs, tables and low couches. Here the Queen re- 
tired to study, read, or be at peace. 

"Come close!" she now said slowly, as Trueman 
closed the heavy door quietly, "stand where the light 
faUs fullest." 

The actor walked across the narrow space dividing 
him from the Queen, and knelt gracefully. 
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Her Majesty's eyes, keen, steely and penetrating, 
never wavered even when they rested upon nothing 
but the lowly bowed head. 

*' Arise ! " she said presently, " we act together now, 
you and I. Be seated ! After your afternoon's victory 
you must be aweary." She leaned back among her 
cushions and pointed to a low couch close by. True- 
man sank upon it, and gratefully acknowledged the 
courtesy. 

** Now that you see a real Queen," murmured her 
Majesty, **what think you of her?" 

"She has made me her debtor by showing mercy 
within the first moment," replied Trueman. 

"Mercy? what mercy have I shown you? 'Twas 
not for- giving mercy I called you hither." 

"It may be that your Majesty knows no other sort 
of giving," said Trueman; "you perceive I am weary; 
you bid me rest. Is that not merciful ? " 

"Oh! Then how know you but that I am preserv- 
ing you in order to be most unmerciful." 

" 'Tis not your subjects' behef in you." The actor 
was looking frankly in the face which, in spite of the 
effort to make it beautiful, looked wan and tired. 

"You hear much in your trade," said she, pluming 
herself for compKments; "and you hear loyalty to the 
Queen?" 

"Aye, your Majesty, much loyalty." 

"And praise of my beauty ? Now, how do I appear 
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to you ? " She smiled with an old-time coquetry that 
was almost pathetic. 

"Older, your Majesty, than I had looked for, but 
kinder toward one so humble, than I had dared to 
hope." A cloud crossed the proud face and the smile 
scurried away before it. 

"You dare tell me this?" she frowned. 

"Your Majesty asked me," said Trueman, simply. 

"Truth may make a man rich in God's favor," 
muttered the Queen, " but it keeps him lean on earth. 
Well, then, an you love truth so well, answer what I 
ask; and see to it you deal as openly by yourself as^ 
you have dealt with me. Are you what you seem, 
or are you acting a part before me ? " 

" Your Majesty, I have done with acting for the day. 
I am what I seem." 

"I fancy I could pierce that disguise, without help 
of yours, " returned the Queen. " Within a half hour 
after you stepped upon the stage to-day I knew you 
for a lad. But you have another disguise; you actor 
folk play many parts. Jonson names you Trueman, 
but I ask you, who are you ? " 

Her Majesty had leaned forward and the searching 
eyes were fixed upon Trueman's face, while the beauti- 
ful white hands clutched the arms of the carven chair. 

So sudden and unexpected was the question, that 
the listener drew back, and for a moment he could 
not speak for very fear. At last he said slowly: 
K 
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"Who am I? Why, your Majesty, I be John 
Trueman, actor." 

"For others, that may do; for me it will not. I 
know you are not what you seem. Think you I have 
Uved a Queen so long, and yet cannot place mine own ? 
Do you fancy blood and ancestry are not ever pro- 
claiming themselves? Who are you?" 

"Your Majesty, that I cannot tell!" 

The truth was wrung from him. No warning of 
Jonson or Shakespeare had prepared him for this 
singular probing. 

"You cannot tell! And you thus boldly defy your 
Queen ? Know then, for less affront many have tasted 
the rack." 

Her Majesty was angry. She continued to scan the 
pale, reserved face before her. Always suspicious of 
plots, she was ever on the alert. ReaUzing that Jon- 
son might most innocently have introduced this young 
genius to the stage, she yet surmised that popish plot- 
ters might also be using him, a wheel within a wheel. 
Oh, they were deep and cunning, those Catholics of 
hers, and they had been slumbering for a long time. 

"Will you recall those words, and tell me your true 
name and business?" she asked presently. 

"Your Majesty, I cannot! This, though, I swear, 
since I see you doubt me. I have a right good reason 
for withholding my true name. My business is inno- 
cent; it is simply what you witness. My reasons for 
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secrecy in regard to myself are such as your Highness 
would approve." 

" In such, matters I judge for myself, " snapped the 
Queen. "You be no common actor-fellow. That I 
know full well. It may be that you think you 
would demean a lofty name by sharing, with lesser ones, 
a doubtful profession. My judgment of such follow- 
ings is not shallow. You stoop to your trade, that is 
evident; you do not aim to be lifted by it. I am nevei 
deceived. But I would know for what reason you 
came hither?" 

"Your Majesty commanded." 

" Aye, and I command you tell me of yourself." 

" That command, your Highness, I cannot obey." 

"God's death!" cried the Queen, "and you defy 
me ? Am I coming to the time when one dare, in my 
presence or out of it, refuse desire or command of 
mine ? " 

No answer was forthcoming to this. Trueman sat 
upon the couch, slightly bent forward, his hands 
clasped about his knees, his thin, fine, mobile face 
turned toward the arbiter of his fate. Life was assum- 
ing grim proportions for him. To arise from the death 
by the pool and enter the Queen's city, was one thing. 
To account for himself, while there, was quite another 
affair, and one for which he was wholly unprepared. 

Ben Jonson had drilled him how to act when her 
Majesty probed the supposed disguise of his sex, but 
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Jonson himself would have been hard put to it, to 
solve the present problem. 

Trueman had but one saf^uard in this time of need. 
The silent power learned in his lonely childhood came 
to his aid. No fear mingled with it in this emergency. 
The changed conditions, the growing manhood of the 
new Ufe, brought a certain unmindfulness of results. 
The thing near at hand was all he could afford to 
expend himself upon; the future had never held great 
power over him. EUzabeth continued to gaze sternly 
upon him; and he returned the gaze placidly and with 
a strange, detached dignity. Suddenly her Majesty 
put forth a hand and rang a bell. Perry was upon the 
scene like a genii. 

"Perry, send young Rathven to me!" 

"Yes, your Majesty." With a sweeping courtesy 
the maid was gone. 

Rathven was easier found than had been the actor- 
fellow. Indeed, Rathven felt a certain current of 
exciting events stirring the summer air of Nonsuch; 
and the young Lord felt safer near his Queen. He 
greatly desired to foster the favor she was bent upon 
showing him, much to the discomfort of former favor- 
ites, but he felt uneasy with that actor-fellow closeted 
with his royal mistress. In fact, the actor-fellow was 
getting on the nerves of Ronald of Rathven. 

There was no doubt now in the mind of the young 
Lord, that the actor was the boy of the Grey Tower 
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woods. Changed as he was and changed as were the 
conditions surrounding him, he and the idiot boy were 
one and the same. Such a face as his had no dupli- 
cate, and the first impression had been deep and un- 
forgetable. 

Times were changed with young Rathven, too. 
When he had entered with such promise into the Queen's 
city he had been innocent of but one concealment. He 
knew then that he must hide his foreign sojourn; but of 
late the reason for that hiding was slowly unfolding. 
The education of the early years had been but prepara- 
tion for later service. He was one of the strong hopes 
of the holy Church. The first intimation of this had 
stirred the young man strangely. He had by birth 
inherited a simple joyous nature. His education had 
introduced compUcations, but it had not been power- 
ful enough to eradicate all that his humble origin had 
implanted. Now that he felt his dual importance as 
Lord of a noble house and agent of the Church, fanati- 
cism, that exhilaration of the weaker mind, grew apace. 
A cunning and a divided sense of duty were awakened. 
While safety was assured, he was wilUng to play any 
part that was assigned him. 

With his Queen he shared a common distrust of the 
actor, and now, as he stretched himself upon a window 
seat of the stair landing, he was sorely perplexed. 
"How could one know?" he thought, "that an English 
idiot of the wild woods was like to blossom into a rare 
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genius and, perchance, a Queen's favorite? Her 
Majesty has a greed for gallants that outstrips the 
Tower lions for food. And — did the idiot remember ? " 
That was the tormenting question. Then my Lord 
fell to tapping the window glass to the nervous un- 
doing of a drowsy insect which was crawUng to a place 
of safety. 

"My Lord of Rathven!" — ^it was Perry, — **her Maj- 
esty desires to consult you. She is in the circular 
study." This sounded impressive, and an older 
courtier, who was passing, sneered openly. 

Rathven arose with alacrity and almost ran to the 
study. The actor-fellow was still there! Of that my 
Lord had made sure. He would now have a chance 
to eye him without the other's disguise. 

"You commanded my presence, your Majesty?" 

" Aye, Rathven. Sit you there ! " The Queen pointed 
to the couch upon which the actor sat. " A Uttle to the 
left — so. I am a bit nearsighted at times. 'Tis a 
family failing; besides I like a high light — ^for others!" 

Elizabeth had not sent for Rathven to seek his ad- 
vice. She had a motive, but she was not inclined to 
confide it to others. 

Rathven, with rather indifferent grace, sat down 
beside Trueman; and, so sitting there cheek by jowl, 
her Majesty eyed the two with strange intensity. 

It was very embarrassing, but the actor bore the 
scrutiny better than his Lordship. Full ten silent 
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minutes passed; then a sigh fluttered through the little 
room. The Queen leaned back, her stem face relaxed, 
and she said wearily: 

"Rathven, I would have you show Master True- 
man to the two small tower rooms. I desire his at- 
tendance at Nonsuch while we bide here. He will 
help to liven us by his wit and song. See to his com- 
fort! You young blades understand each other. 
Trueman, I'll explain my request to your company. 
Jonson and Master Shakespeare are well used to the 
snatching of their best fruits, until I have satisfied my 
appetite. Farewell, then, until we meet beneath the 
trees in the long walk an hour hence." 

There was nothing to do but to make a submissive 
bow and depart; and this my young Lord and the 
actor-fellow did. 

Once the door was shut upon them, the Queen arose, 
crossed the room to a small cabinet of Italian work- 
manship, took a key from her pocket, and opened a 
secret drawer inside. From this she took a picture, 
and, sitting down upon a low stool, scanned it search- 
ingly. The picture was of a group of men, an ignoble 
group. They were known as would-be assassins of 
her Majesty. The Queen remembered every one and 
the horror that had filled her when, years before, the 
plot had been discovered just in time to save her 
Ufe. 

Upon one face among the many the Queen riveted 
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her gaze. It was a handsome, almost boyish face. 
It was the same face that, with the ugly slash in the 
canvas, looked down upon the grim secret chamber of 
Grey Towers ! It was the face of the coward Lord of 
Thornly! 

" I trusted him, God help me ! " muttered the Queen, 
**the Rathvens are a treacherous race! But this be 
passing strange. The likeness is startling. And yet 
— not to young Rathven! I never forget a face, and 
a likeness has helped me more than once to recognize 
an enemy. Now what means this ? " Then her Maj- 
esty set her mind to recalling dates and ranging events 
into shape. 

" 'Twas twenty odd years ago, " she pondered, 
drawing her brows close, "And this actor-fellow must 
be less than twenty. Thomly may have left an heir 
as false as himself, but the ages do not tally. Thomly 
died! I made sure of that. The block was ready for 
him and his black mates, but Thornly helped matters 
along by seeking an outlet from life by way of one of 
the secret places at Grey Towers! God's mercy! I 
recall it as cleariy as if 'twere but yester e'en. But 
this actor-fellow, who is he ? He bears no likeness to 
the last of the race, nor yet to the Eari. Still, resem- 
blances skip now and again, and the elder Rathven 
may know, or should know, something of this True- 
man! The Eari has borne himself well for years; he 
has produced a fine son as hostage, but — " 
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Her Majesty arose, shut the portrait away in its 
hiding-place, and pulled the bell rope sharply. 

"Perry, send Essex to me." Perry ran Ughtly on 
the third mission during the hour. 

** There be business on foot too important for page 
service!" she thought, **I must look sharp, and keep 
my ears open." 

Essex came. True-hearted and noble, he yet 
was in doubt as to his Queen's faith in him. He 
entered the Uttle room and knelt humbly. Eliza- 
beth was too distraught to look upon him now 
except as a jmachine to carry out the working of her 
thoughts. 

" Essex, I desire you to keep your eye on the Earl 
of Rathven. The son is my charge. Does the head 
of the house slip his moorings, I am to know at once. 
Does he prove restive, inform me. In fact, keep him 
where my fingers can touch him within a day, should 
I so desire." 

"Your Grace may trust me." 

"I trust all my good subjects, Essex." 

"As well you may!" 

"And, Essex!" 

" Yes, your Highness ? " 

"This actor-fellow, this Trueman! I will keep him 
at Nonsuch for our pleasure while we tarry. I yearn 
to fill the hours joyously. Make peace with Master 
JonsoQ and Shakespeare. Assure them that as I value 
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my subjects' faith in me, I '11 return their prize in good 
condition, when I am through with it!" 

"Yes, my Queen." 

" And, Essex, bid the anglers meet us at the lakeside 
when we sup at the hour's end. I have a fancy for 
fresh fish at the meal." 

Essex was bowing himself out. The Queen sighed 
as the door closed upon his handsome figure. 

"Essex looks but a youth!" she whispered. 

Now when young Rathven had reached the tower 
rooms with his follower, he had decided upon a bold 
venture. He would take the actor by storm and gather 
what conclusions should develop from the attack. So 
no sooner had he shown the guest his apartments, 
leading him to the window to point out one of the fair- 
est of EngUsh landscapes and commenting upon the 
airiness and comfort of the rooms, than he turned 
sharply and said: 

"Trueman, I have seen you before." For an in- 
stant a paleness fell upon Trueman's thin cheeks, but 
he repUed almost at once: 

" It may not flatter you, my Lord, to have so humble 
an imitator, but. Lord Rathven, I know you perfectly! 
I have seen you before. 'Tis a long time since that 
morning in the oak woods to now, but your Lordship 
is not one to be easily forgotten, and I have a good 
memory." The assailer reeled back from the assault 
of the assailed. For a moment the two stood looking 
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at each other. Fear was in both hearts; but there is a 
diflFerence in fears. Rathven wavered before his; True- 
man gained strength for conflict. 

**Why have you come hither?" asked Rathven 
presently. His blue eyes were searching the brown 
ones nearly on a level with his own. 

** To earn a Uvelihood, my Lord, and to find a place 
for the one gift with which the good God has endowed 
me." 

"But you seem not what, mayhap, you are. Even 
her Majesty is puzzled." 

**Her gracious Majesty and you do most highly 
praise my calling if that be true," returned Trueman. 

" Nay, you do not understand, 'Tis when you cease 
to act that you do puzzle most." 

" My Lord, I cease not to act at any time." Now it 
was Trueman who stood at ease, and not my Lord. 
"Constant practice does make perfect." 

"But when I first saw you," Rathven blundered on 
vaguely, "you were not what you are to-day." 

" Who of us ever is what he was a time back ? Change 
deals alike with the boy of the wild woods and, — if 
your Lordship will pardon the freedom — ^with such as 
you." 

A flush of annoyance and nervousness rose to Rath- 
ven's face. "Not alike, Trueman," he cried hastily, 
"we have not changed in equal degree. Since that 
day in the lonely woods, which, strangely enough. 
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stands in your memory as well as mine, a more startling 
change has come to you than to me. If, in turn, you 
will pardon my freedom of speech, I should like to say, 
that it would interest her Majesty to know that such 
a wild, lack-brained lad could blossom, under the magic 
influence of learning, into a genius, such as you un- 
doubtedly are." 

Now it was Trueman who changed color. He fell 
back a pace and his pale face went paler. '*And it 
was so they termed me!" he murmured below his 
breath. 

Rathven mistook the situation and regained his 
arrogant bearing. 

" Aye, so you appeared to a casual observer." 

There was a thrilling pause. Rathven deemed him- 
self secure and whatever his companion represented or 
plotted, he felt that he held the better position. Evi- 
dently the idiot of the woods had only a memory of his 
face with which to claim a hold upon the past. He 
had perchance heard nothing, and for himself dreaded 
an exposure of his humble past. 

"And should I tell her Majesty," Trueman was 
speaking in low, even tones, " how the young Lord of 
Rathven, upon that day of which we both know, was 
rehearsing a part among the scenes of a childhood he 
had never known, I wonder how deeply that would 
interest her Highness?" 

The actor had risked all! His heart was beating 
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cruelly and it took all his hard-earned courage to play 
this act — ^but he had done it! 

The young Lord went down before the well-aimed 
blow. He reeled back but rallied and caught hold of 
a heavy chair near by to steady himself. For an in- 
stant he was tempted to throw himself upon the mercy 
of this actor-fellow. The weakness of his nature 
prompted that; — ^he was frightened. But a second 
thought gave him strength. Until he knew how and 
why this strange lad had come into his life, until he 
knew what power was behind him, why should he, the 
son of a mighty house, the well-favored courtier of the 
Queen, fear? It was folly. If the actor wished to 
hide his past, why should the past be troubled ? And 
if at any time he dared to tell what he had overheard, 
there were those who could strangle such a tale. For 
the present it were best to deal lightly with the 
matter. 

Again the two stood at rest, and pondered as to the 
worth of their arms for another attack. Then Rath- 
ven tossed his head. 

"Pardon," he said with a pleasant smile, **I have 
no right to taunt you with your past. The struggle 
you have made and the height you have attained are 
greatly to your credit." 

"Thanks, my Lord! We are both filling our parts, 
God knows. We have come to court by diflFerent 
paths, that is all. While I dwell 'neath the Queen's 
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roof, I would give pleasure, not discomfort. The first 
is my art; the second would be my misfortune." 

So that was all! Rathven sighed in relief and held 
out his hand. The actor grasped it. It was a gracious 
act from one so high to one so humble. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE QUEEN TAKES A PART 

Loaded with presents and praises, Master Will 
Shakespeare and fuming Ben Jonson with their play- 
ers, travelled back to London town. But they left 
behind them the one particular star, the perfect per- 
sonator of the poet's brain-women! Jonson said quite 
openly, and jovial Will Shakespeare laughed at his 
vehemence, that if her Majesty did punish them who 
defrauded others, she should look well to her own 
ways. 

*' Is it just," puflFed the irate Ben, ** that her Highness 
should pilfer the stage, in order that she may have 
another court jewel ? " Shakespeare vowed that it was 
a monstrous outrage when already her Majesty had 
enough gems to almost outdazzle her own brilKancy. 

"And, speaking of gems," sighed Will of Stratford, 
whose seeing eye never lost what was beautiful, **did 
you note mistress Sylvia Dormer, the most radiant 
jewel of all?" 

"Aye," assented Ben, "as maids go, she be a rare 
one." 
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'* As maids go ! " groaned the young poet, '* as maids 
go ! Heaven bless you, man, what sets so ill upon your 
stomach? As maids go!" 

*' Well, then, do they not all go ? " spoke the cynic, 
with a twist of his pouting mouth; ''they be but pass- 
ing fancies, one and all. " 

" Nay, then, this Lady Sylvia is not Uke others. In 
her combine all precious gifts. Methinks when this 
life opened to receive her, it admitted all graces and 
virtues to attend her as she makes her royal progress. 



• Who is Sylvia ? What is she 
That all our swains commend her ? ' " 



sang the poet, 

" * Holy, fair and wise is she 

The heaven such grace did lend her 

That she might admired be.* " 

The words trailed off in rippling song. "The rest 
will I write and send to the maid. So much joy has 
her beauty given me, 'twould be discourtesy not to 
thank her for the gift." 

" A conceited ass are you, my warbhng Will. Think 
you the Queen's lady has naught to do but mind such 
aspiring gallants as you of the quill?" Shakespeare 
laughed gaily. 

** Know then, thou niggard, I am of more royal parts 
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than thou. I give because I must; not looking for 
return. To Lady Sylvia will I dedicate my ode, and 
send it on its way. Whate'er it brings her, will its. 
worth and hers decide. For myself I desire no more 
than to have her know I was not dullard enough to let 
pass the chance of showing I, even I, can appreciate 
her." 

And this song and dedication did the poet send by 
messenger within the week. Sylvia Dormer hid it in 
her gentle bosom; and, now and again when she thought 
no eye beheld her, she drew it forth and conned the 
glowing words. The gift did open to her a new para- 
dise in which her imagination was to sport in rare 
fashion; but Master Shakespeare was never to know 
how magic was his thought. 

Now it pleased her Majesty, the Queen, to do a 
strange thing. When once she had sent the player 
folks upon their way she called for the Lady Syl- 
via Dormer and amazed that young person by 
saying : 

'* Dormer, I wish you to see to the training of this 
actor-fellow, this John Trueman." 

"The training, your Majesty?" gasped Sylvia; 
" what know I of stage acting ? Besides, your Grace, 
this John Trueman be master of the art** The Queen 
laughed merrily. 

"Sweet Dormer, truth has but one side to you; all 
life to you is simple. To others, it is many-sided. 
L 
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This Trueman can mightily strut the mimic stage and 
I would have him as well stride the real one; in short, 
I wish him to have the manners and appearance of a 
courtier." 

" I think he is not utterly lacking in that part, your 
Majesty. He oft puzzles me by the simple dignity of 
his bearing. Were he other than what he is, I should 
say he was to the manner bom." 

"So you, too, have noticed this. Dormer?" 

" Aye, your Grace, and spoken of it to the Lady Mar- 
garet." 

"What thinks she?" 

"She thinks as I do. He causes her to won- 
der." 

" Then 'tis no fancy," mused the Queen. " Well, 
then, Dormer, be kind to the lad. Give his finer nature 
something to feed upon. I would not starve even so 
unwilling a guest." 

Then Lady Sylvia went her way, and in the secrecy 
of a deep window she whispered her confidence to the 
Lady Margaret. 

" The Queen has something in mind, I warrant you, 
Margaret. She has some plan for this Trueman. 
Maybe for the love she bears to genius, she desires to 
set his feet in a high place." 

"God grant it!" murmured Margaret, and her pale 
face flushed tenderly. 

"What think you of him?" suddenly asked Sylvia; 
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**at times I half distrust him, heaven forgive me! I 
would not suspicion any one without cause. But I 
cannot understand." 

" I would stake my soul's hope that his be an honest, 
kindly nature," Margaret returned fervently, "my 
heart so speaks for him. See ! the Queen walks alone 
on the terrace below. How proudly she bears her- 
self! How fearlessly! So I think will she carry her 
queenliness to death's portal. Majesty lies not in the 
name, Sylvia, nor yet in the blood; 'tis deeper and 
higher than either." 

"She is more than Queen!" whispered Sylvia ten- 
derly, "she is a woman! See, Margaret, the actor, 
John Trueman! The Queen is going to him as he 
sits apart there upon the stone seat." 

"She has something to say to him alone," breathed 
Margaret; and the two girls pressed toward the open 
casement. 

"Oh! would that my ears were as long as my cu- 
riosity!" Sylvia laughed merrily. 

"Would you play eavesdropper?" asked Margaret, 
never taking her eyes from the pair below. 

"Heaven forbid!" pouted Lady Sylvia; "Margaret, 
by bending out, a word may float this way. What the 
wind bears is common seed for all soil." 

"Shame upon you, Sylvia Dormer! Come, we must 
choose the Queen's jewels for to-night's masque. She 
gave the choice to our keeping." So, laughing and 
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turning back many times for one more glimpse, the 
two girls ran away. 

Now the Queen had seen Trueman from her window. 
She had seen him sitting in the open where neither 
tree nor bush could shelter a Kstening friend or foe. 
The Queen did have something to say to the actor alone, 
and she wisely chose this time and place for the say- 
ing of it. 

Little heeding the rich robe that fell in heavy lines 
about her, the Queen quietly and haughtily went out 
to her humble subject rather than summon him to her. 
She bore over her head a huge umbrella. It was a 
recent introduction into the realm for the Queen's 
pleasure, and one which mightily tickled her fancy; 
as she drew near the young man upon the stone seat, 
she beckoned him to her and bade him, half playfully, 
to keep step with royalty. 

Trueman bowed low and kept pace in truly regal 
fashion. Most gorgeously was he arrayed in velvet 
suit and drooping plume. Even the favored young 
Lord of Rathven was not more magnificent than he. 
Indeed, the Queen, much to the young Lord's discom- 
fiture and Trueman's surprise, had conmianded that 
the same tailor fit them both out from the same models. 
The actor was pale and anxious. A fear of detection 
was growing upon him. An undefinable beUef that 
he was trapped caused him to pass sleepless nights and 
watchful days. Sometimes he longed to try escape 
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and prove his uncertainty; but caution and a growing 
interest in the conditions surrounding him led him 
to accept his fate with that strange, silent courage which 
in him so puzzled others. 

" Master Trueman," said the Queen, coquetting in 
the piteous fashion of her lost youth, '* outwardly you 
do look the gallant in very truth." 

"I trust, your Majesty, that the outward showing 
does not belie the inner desire." 

"Your tongue is loosening into softer speech. True- 
man. Its keen edge is blunted. My court is teach- 
ing you a new lesson." 

" 'Tis my desire, your Majesty, to please you." 

"I distrust you. Master Trueman!" The Queen's 
eyes narrowed. She cast off the false manner 
and looked searchingly at the fine, thin face beside 
her. 

"In that your Majesty wrongs me!" Never a 
quiver betrayed the low voice. 

"I have been warned that danger lurks near you. 
I have been urged to banish you from court, and to 
keep you, for safety, in the Tower. I deal openly; 
'twas the young Lord of Rathven who brought me the 
warning — ^he deplored doing so, having a liking for 
you — ^but the word came from high quarters and he 
dared not disregard it." 

How much of this the Queen was using for a pur- 
pose, no one could tell; but it failed in its aim. True- 
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man continued to gaze before him, and merely said 
quietly: 

" I regret that my Lord of Rathven should have been 
forced to so unpleasant a duty. I can only assure your 
Majesty that she has no more devoted subject than 
the one she permits to walk beside her." 

"You are a good actor, Trueman, and an excellent 
mimic. You ape court manners exceeding well. I 
have a mind to see the play out whatever it may be, 
farce or tragedy. List you! I will set the stage for 
you myself. Not the Tower, but here, shall be the 
scene. I am a keen critic and not hghtly to be reckoned 
with, I warn you. I cast my luck in with you, sir 
genius, together we will stand when the curtain drops 
upon the next act." She paused, and the cruel, sus- 
picious expression passed from her face. Almost a 
tenderness fell upon it. 

"Trueman," she said softly, "some have fallen from 
princely state to be prisoners. There are moments 
when I deem that to be your state. Unwillingly, you 
may be carrying the heavy load of another's wrong, 
hampered by chains of another's forging. If this be 
so, would to God you could trust me and my power 
for righting a wrong! I have risen from prisoner to 
prince of this land; I understand the oppressed, and I 
am ever the champion of the wronged. Remember 
this; if you have for any reason become prisoner to 
your Queen, 'tis your Queen's intent to make your 
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captivity such, that the good that lies in us all, may 
have chance to develop and flourish. I desire to do 
you justice; I shall trust you unless you yourself 
shall betray my faith." Something dimmed True- 
man's eyes. Through the mist he looked into the 
eyes of his Queen and saw a Kke dimness there. He 
paused, bent low, and took the hand outstretched to 
him. 

"There can be but one return for such goodness!" 
he whispered, and a tear fell upon the whiteness of 
the royal hand. 

"Hear further. Master Tnieman," and again the 
two took up their slow walk, "God knows, you may 
be a cowherd. Nature plays mad pranks with face 
and manner at times, but, however that may be, I am 
going to place you among my gentlemen pensioners. 
Tis an honor sought by the noblest young blood in 
my realm. I will give you four thousand pounds a 
year, until the end of the play! I shall look to you to 
act well your part among my gentlemen. Some, less 
noble than their rank implies, will resent your presence; 
but there be others, true hearts whose royalty is beyond 
need of any props. These, for my sake and their own 
honor, will lend you their support. There be young 
Rathven, he could do no ignoble thing, I think. He is 
a flower upon a stalk unworthy of such bloom. Be- 
cause of his triumph over what might have blighted 
him, I do honor and love him. For my sake when 
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he sees I trust you he will be your friend, and help 
you upon an upward path. I hope that you two will 
play well together." 

'*God grant it, your Majesty!" There was a depth 
of feeling in the words of Trueman, that caused the 
Queen to search his face narrowly. 

" Come sit by me ! " she said, suddenly changing her 
mood; "you know we have a tournament at the week's 
end?" 

" 'Tis the first I have heard of it, your Majesty." 

''Well, then, hear it now. And I am to be no on- 
looker; I bear a part. 'Tis a new game introduced 
from the French. In costume are we all to appear. 
Each is to have his shield with not the mere ancestral 
bearings thereupon, but designs of hidden meaning 
to be guessed by others. 'Twill add to the sport. 
For my own I have chosen the design of a sieve; and 
not one word to explain the thing. Can you read 
this?" 

" I am not good at reading puzzles, your Highness." 
Trueman spoke absently. 

" Well, then, this favor I will show you, and no other 
shall share your knowledge. My design means 'I see 
and am silent! All secrets pass through me and leave 
no trace.' " 

Trueman started, and looked eagerly enough now 
at the Queen. 

'*And yours?" she questioned, "now that you see 
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the point, what design will you choose? for I must 
give my armorer the order." 

"Your Majesty! I am dull at such sports. How 
can I choose?" 

"I have one in mind!" The Queen was now look- 
ing absently over the roses; " a dial and a setting sun.'* 

'* And the meaning, your Majesty ? " 

**Thy being ceases with the sun's setting!" 

'*May I add," Trueman's voice was trembling, 
"that your Majesty is my sun?" 

" 'Tis the thought that was in my own mind," mur- 
mured Elizabeth. 

"I understand, your Grace." Then a silence fell 
between them. Below the terrace the roses nodded and 
the wondrous fountains splashed. A group of courtiers 
clustering about Raleigh held court in a distant comer 
of the fragrant garden. Now and again a head was 
turned toward the terrace, and at each occurrence, 
her Majesty smiled slowly. Suddenly she shivered. 

"Does the wind rise?" she asked sharply. True- 
man started and turned his face eastward. His true 
sense made him keen. 

"The wind shifts, your Majesty," he said; "'twill 
set in the east, belike, and bring storm." 

"I like not the wind!" exclaimed the Queen, ris- 
ing suddenly and shivering, "from the world's begin- 
ning it has gathered all the moans, and sighs and wails. 
It bears them in its troubled heart. And the memories 
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— Grod's death! what memories haunt the mind." 
With a mighty dignity she walked toward the palace 
with never a backward glance. 

Trueman watched her, standing with bared head 
until she passed within the portal. Then he resumed 
his seat and gave himself up again to his lonely brooding. 
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CHAPTER Xm 



IN ANOTHER S KINGDOM 



The court tarried at Nonsuch, and cares of State 
were forgotten. Forgotten? Were they ever forgot- 
ten by the smiUng, sphinx-Uke Queen? Could one 
judge her by her outward showing? She was keen 
enough to reaUze that amid, the lovely country scenes 
she had ampler opportunity to sift and sort them who 
surrounded her. Detached from business of the 
sterner, more pressing kind, she could give closer at- 
tention to what was immediately enacting before her. 
Leicester dreaded these sojourns in the secluded castle. 
The air became rarified, the silences caused every un- 
usual sound to attract attention. Since life was com- 
plex and the Earl in keeping with it, he Uked best to 
Uve where strife and turmoil cast their shelter over 
everyday happenings. But the Earl was not con- 
sulted. Her Majesty, while at Nonsuch, viewed Ufe 
as a game — a game of chess, let us say — ^where she moved 
her pieces with consummate art and staked all against 
the big, restless enemy of discontented, plotting sub- 
jects of the realm. With them the Queen had always 
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to deal. She realized it and drew strength from the 
knowledge, but to withdraw and scan the situation 
from a place of vantage was a wise course she ever 
followed. 

She knew that no plot of Cathohc or Puritan could 
mature without the abetting of one or another of the 
great Lords who surrounded her. So, if a movement 
were on foot, in some way news of it would drift even 
to Nonsuch; and in that blessed retirement she could 
better strike with sure aim. 

So, while she laughed and sported with her maids 
and gentlemen, while she coquetted, forgetting that 
Time had set his mark upon her, and danced with the 
gayest, her heart was often heavy and her keen eyes 
alert for sterner affairs than the French brawl or the 
native tilt. Leicester was a friend of the Puritans, 
her Majesty knew that; so, did a sour-visaged man 
appear within the castle, the Queen did mightily smile 
upon Leicester and sigh for his constant attendance. 
Essex and his following of rolUcking young Lords had 
a flavor of CathoUcism, that whetted the Queen's 
curiosity; and she puzzled in silence over Essex. 

Then, again, would her Majesty spurn her older 
courtiers, and have none near her but such gallant 
young sparks as Ronald of Rathven and the Beggar 
Lord, as John Trueman was humorously dubbed 
among her Majesty's supercilious gentlemen. Rath- 
ven, she avowedly loved as a son, and, indeed, my 
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young Lord was a lovable person. Trueman was no 
mean learner at the Queen's court. He took to stately 
bearing and graceful courtesy with rare aptness. If 
he yearned to be back among his own in London town, 
he gave no sign. He obeyed royally each and every 
command given him. His rich garments enhanced 
the delicate beauty of his sad face, and with health 
came a refined strength that more than one coarser 
gallant envied. He was learning to sit in a company 
of maids without apparent discomfit, and more than 
once he caught the serious eyes of the Lady IVIargaret 
or the investigating eyes of fair Sylvia Dormer upon 
him in admiration. Essex, genial and full of fervor, 
had been attracted by the Beggar Lord. Her Majesty 
took note of that. Between John Trueman and the 
Catholic Earl of Rathven, the Queen was confident, 
existed some tie that was secret and menacing. 

"So Essex seeks this Trueman," mused EUzabeth; 
" by my Ufe, then, I will root this thing up before I go 
back to town. Think they, that they can blind me ? 
Do they fancy by bringing their plots within my house 
they can deceive me?" Nevertheless, her Majesty 
grew suspicious and lost her appetite. Often she 
spumed course after course of a rare dinner, sending 
at the last moment for a plain dish, playfully asking 
Essex or Trueman to taste of it with her, and laugh- 
ingly crying that as a "good mother" she must look 
to their stomachs and give such lads simpler fare. 
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Essex smiled and vowed that no food was mean or 
simple that was blessed by the Queen's approbation, 
and he and Trueman ate obligingly everything she 
oflFered them. 

Then, often when the day's pleasures were past, 
her Majesty, dismissing all other attendants, clung to 
the Ladies Margaret and Sylvia. Casting aside for- 
maUty, and the native dignity that even in maddest 
moments hung about her, the Queen drew close, in 
woman-fashion, to these pure girl natures. She jested 
with them about their loves and upbraided Lady Mar- 
garet for her coldness toward all wooers. 

" What would you ! " she cried, pinching Margaret's 
soft white cheek; ''What would you! Do you dare so 
closely to imitate your Queen? Look to the ways of 
this jade," and here she stroked Sylvia's golden head, 
**she has lovers from every class. The cunning minx! 
Read again. Dormer, the poem Will Shakespeare wrote 
for you. BeUke I '11 humble that young skylark if he 
sing not an equally good song of me." — Sylvia had 
shared the poem's secret with the Queen. Thus urged, 
she drew the paper from her bosom and with rosy 
flush read the perfect Unes. 

" Who is Sylvia ? What is she. 
That all our swains commend her ? " 

echoed the queen in a voice made shrill by the cold of 
many winters. " Come, let us consider what this Dormer 
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has that commends her to all manner of swains, and 
then you, Rathven, best copy and mend your aspiring 
ways. She has eyes of such heavenly hue, that be- 
like a poet-fellow would lose his vagrant heart, that I 
grant; but you, too, Rathven, have eyes, that, with' 
practice, could reach a fancy. Too solemn are you, 
Margaret. The past haunts your thoughts. Not your 
past, but that which less noble than you have be- 
queathed to you. Laugh it down, girl, choke it and 
bury it! God knows we poor women have enough to 
do to hve the present without carrying the burden 
others have laid down. Your eyes are looking back- 
ward, and I command you, Rathven, to set your gaze 
to the future." 

There arose a mist between the Queen and the sweet, 
girlish, upraised face. Margaret, from her cushion at 
the Queen's feet, smiled and stroked the slim white 
hand that the beauty of youth still claimed for its own. 

"This Sylvia of ours has a haughty bearing that 
beUes her tender heart. And so my young Lord of 
Rathven sighs to possess this dignity for his noble 
house that sadly needs new proppings, as most old 
houses do! Dormer, do you love my young Ronald 
of Rathven?" So sudden was the Queen's question 
that Sylvia went quite pale and drooped her lovely 
face. 

** Speak truly, my Lady Sylvia," whispered her 
Majesty, smoothing the bowed head; "God knows I 
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try to be a friend to all my people, though many doubt 
me. But you, my two little maids, you have not been 
so long near my heart without learning my good in- 
tent?** 

Sylvia raised her brave eyes. 

*'Your Majesty," she faltered, "so truly do I know 
your good intent and wise understanding that I would 
trust my future to the way you point." 

It was the Queen's head that bowed now, and for a 
moment's space the room was very still. Then: 

"They who yearn for much," her Majesty said, 
" and relinquish it for the good of others, are generally 
earnest to reaUze something from that which they 
relinquish. If I forgo love, 'tis not that I distrust love; 
but that I judge love be not for me, if I would best 
serve others. But that love and happiness should come 
to them for whom I sacrifice my love and joy is my 
honest wish. It seems to me that in return my peo- 
ple, my — my children," a softness stole into the clear 
voice, "should consult me. Trust to my judgment 
and be advised by me. This seems my due, and I 
exact it! Dormer, I know and love you, and I love 
young Rathven. When a good fruit comes upon a 
distrusted tree, it brings not merely gratitude for the 
fruit but relief from distrust; and it is good to the heart. 
I believe that in giving you to the Rathvens, I am 
giving you the best that you will need in all the coming 
years; and this shy saint Margaret will have a sister 
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more aJdn to her than Nature often forms." Sylvia 
threw an arm about Lady Margaret and drew her 
close, but Margaret's eyes were troubled and dark. 
Suddenly the Queen laughed lightly: 

"But why does this Trueman, this prize snatched 
from the theatre, why does he gaze upon you with 
his silent soul breaking through his eyes, as sad as 
Margaret's here ? " 

The two girls started. 

"Your Majesty!" cried Sylvia, "you are deceived." 

"I am never deceived!" breathed the Queen. 

"Then you jest!" 

"Nay, I do not jest. This Trueman is worth 
watching. I have had my eye upon him. He plays 
well at my masques and bouts, but he acts ill when oflF 
the stage. Now from my point of view I fancy I 
understand the lad, but I would see him with your 
eyes. How does this actor-fellow appear when, as 
lad among maids, he joins you ? " 

There was a strange intentness in the Queen's voice 
and manner. She bent over the girls sitting like devo- 
tees at her feet and eyed them narrowly. 

"I know not what to think of him, your Majesty,'* 
sighed Margaret; "he does not seem to be what he, 
.belike, is. He unsettled me. He makes me dream 
when most I am awake, but that perchance, is the 
magic of his art. He bears himself with all courtesy 
and does greatly worship his Queen." 
M 
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''He told you that?" asked Elizabeth sharply. 

*' Aye, and in most reverent fashion." 

The Queen suddenly arose and gathered her dig- 
nity about her, as though it were a mantle which for a 
moment had been laid aside. 

"Rathven and Dormer, I dismiss you!" she said 
gently; "seek sleep, and God's blessing be upon you 
both." 

The two girls passed from the room and sought 
their own apartments; but sleep was for the moment 
out of the question. Margaret tossed upon her couch 
for many an hour, and when at last she fell into a light 
slumber, she was at Grey Towers, painfully trying to 
seek out a grim, black pool whose fearsome waters 
sounded in her dreaming ears. 

Lady Sylvia, knowing full well that the Queen's 
questions had unsettled her too much for ready sleep, 
took off her velvet gown and jewels, unfastened her 
pretty golden hair, and, donning a robe of softest wool, 
stretched herself luxuriously upon a couch by the open 
window and gave herself up to the thoughts that 
scurried Uke white sunmier clouds across the sky of 
her pure girlish fancy. Two forms those vagrant 
thoughts conjured up, my Lord of Rathven and the 
Beggar Lord! Fair Sylvia smiled. They were a 
goodly pair and set her heart a-dancing. 

"Two kingdoms have I!" whispered she, bearing 
herself company in the quiet room. "Oh! happy. 
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wretched I!" Then she laughed because of her 
perverseness. 

'' How dare he look at me in such a way as to make 
her Majesty question!" But the smile clung to her 
soft lips. 

"Belike, my Lord of Rathven is too sure of me to 
make him watchful. My Lord would not fancy a 
love tilt with the Beggar Lord!" Now the smile van- 
ished and a sigh fluttered out into the fragrant dark- 
ness. 

*'I have a wild desire," again the secret whisper, 
"to visit the kingdom of the Beggar Lord! 'Tis a 
mad caper, but he begets madness. When first I saw 
him 'twas while doing a thing the Queen would have 
punished me most sadly for, had she known. How 
love they in the ragged kingdom of the Beggar Lord ?" 
The moon glanced in, saw the lovely flush upon my 
Lady's face, and quickly hid behind a convenient 
cloud. So considerate is the moon, even in the ragged 
kingdom ! 

"They consider only themselves and their own de- 
sires," mused the girl; "they have no claims but their 
own; no duties but to each other. They go their way, 
hand in hand Uke common folk, through sunlit days 
and sleep-filled nights. Too bu^y are they to do 
wrong; too happily tired to escape blessed slumber. 
Ah! joyous are they when they love in the kingdom 
of the Beggar Lord! Well, then, would I choose the 
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ragged kingdom ? Nay, then, how could I, not know- 
ing the ways of labor there ? I should take all and give 
nothing. I should be the sorriest beggar that ever 
was! No, 'tis my heritage to give, to relinquish my 
poor, pretty little ragged kingdom and accept the larger 
one of self-forgetfulness. I have a royal example set 
before me!" The Queen's lady smiled sadly. Then 
she forgot to wonder or ponder. Sleep claimed her — 
a restless sleep that urged activity but gave no lead- 
ings. The fancy ran into the dream; it seemed to be 
intent upon finding the thought that usually directed 
it, but was now, strangely enough, detached. Pres- 
ently Lady Sylvia sprang upon her feet. Her soft hair 
and robe fell about her. The beautiful eyes were wide 
and staring, and the curved Ups parted to let the quick 
breath through. With sure touch the outstretched 
hands opened the heavy door noiselessly, and into the 
gloom of the outer passage glided the slim girlish 
form. 

Somewhere, something was calUng her. Some power 
urging her on. Like a Uttle ghost she ran along, never 
pausing, always following the unconscious impulse. 
So she passed, through an unguarded doorway, into 
the rose garden. 

The hazy, subconsciousness was now pervaded by 
the pensive note of a nightingale. So penetrating and 
absorbing did the sound become, that it assumed the 
importance of a guiding call, and the girl followed. 
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The roses brushed her soft robe and shed velvety petals 
before her little, thinly clad feet. The fragrance fol- 
lowed her like a tender blessing, and so she came to a 
bower hidden by a deUcate vine through which the 
moonlight fell with white radiance. 

A sigh of contented achievement escaped my Lady, 
as she sank into a rustic chair; here the call had sum- 
moned her, she was at peace! 

"Lady Sylvia!" She bent forward. There was no 
shock of surprise. The bird note had fallen into her 
name, that was all. The veil fell from her wide-opened 
eyes and she saw the Beggar Lord! She smiled prettily 
and whispered, "I, I have strayed from my king- 
dom!" 

"My soul called to yours and your soul camel" 
There was triumph in the words, and the thin face of 
the Beggar Lord grew tense and beautiful with a new 
power. 

"Yes, but I must go back!" 

"Lady Sylvia, do you know me? Speak my 
name." 

"You are — ^why you are — the — ^the Beggar — oh! 
forgive me! You are Master John Trueman." The 
strange force had so Ufted the girl from the ordinary 
view of life, that the presence of this man in the Queen's 
garden, the night, the loneUness, and her own share 
in the mystery, did not move her to fear or surprise. 
It seemed as natural as any part of life and as simple. 
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Only one idea intruded itself. She was grateful that 
the Beggar Lord bore her company and not the Lord 
of Rathven. Had Rathven been with her in this place 
and at this time she would have been afraid. Now 
she put out her little hands trustingly, and over the 
wooden table that separated them Trueman clasped 
the cold fingers, while his head bowed. 

'*! do not know why I came," whispered my Lady, 
"but more than anything else I wanted you to know. 
Had this strange power not drawn me, I could never 
have told you. The good God has given me the 
blessed chance to tell you why I choose — the, the other 
kingdom ! " 

Trueman raised his eyes and drank in the beauty 
of that white, fixed face. He knew that a trance-like 
state held her. He knew that she was distant from 
him in spirit, but he also knew that where her spirit 
was there his place was beside it; and it was no ignoble 
deed to take what her spirit offered, in that holy place, 
to his. 

His soul-hunger had gone forth in the wild bird note; 
and in a mystic fashion she had come to satisfy his 
craving. 

*'Tell me what you will, my Lady Sylvia!" he mur- 
mured; "you may trust me." 

"Yes, you will understand. Had heaven decreed 
it, I might have been very happy in my — ^my own 
sweet way. You follow ? '* 
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"I follow, my Lady Sylvia." Trueman clasped 
closer the little fingers. 

"I love my Queen and my England! 'Tis given to 
England's sons to protect her honor with their brave 
lives. They think not overmuch of self when duty 
calls. Shall not, then, England's daughters do as 
much? Has not our blessed Queen set her feet in 
the high path? Where she beckons, there I follow. 
She has shown me my duty. Upon the shield of my 
house is many a scar, but, as God hears me, never a 
blot! I, alone of all my race, remain to deal with this 
stainless honor. If it is to ^ve after me, I must guard 
it sacredly. List closer to me, John Trueman, my 
woman heart cries out for its love, but my honor tells 
me that by endowing the house of Rathven with my 
family strength, I shall rebuild a noble race, best serve 
my country, and best prove my belief in the wisdom 
and affection of my sacred Queen! So, then, putting 
myself aside, I look to God and the fulfillment of His 
design." 

The pure face shone radiant in the moonlight. A 
smile of ineffable sweetness and resignation broke over 
the tender lips, and all the soul of Sylvia Dormer 
reached out to the soul of the man opposite. In that 
instant his nature arose to its full height. Only one 
doubt held him back from proclaiming his identity and 
taking the heritage that was his — did she, that white, 
beautiful girl reaUze what she was saying, or did a 
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spell so rigidly hold her, that she was not true even to 
her hidden nature? A mad desire grew within him 
to know, to put all to the test, and stand or fall by the 
knowledge ! 

Her eyes, deep and compelling, drew him on. He 
felt his blood rise warmly in his veins. He breathed 
quickly, and, reUnquishing her fingers slowly, he arose 
and walked around the table, never once letting his 
eyes fall from hers. Her winning smile clung to her 
parted Ups. He stood beside her with arms half ex- 
tended; she rose unsteadily to her feet and stretched 
out to him her Uttle hands. 

" Just this moment is ours ! " she breathed, " for this 
I have come to your kingdom!" 

Suddenly the warm Ught died from Trueman's face. 
The Unes assumed the old, stem manner. 

"My kingdom!" he groaned; "God! it must be my 
own by a power higher than any earth name ! " With 
all the yearning his suppressed manhood knew he 
longed to take her in his arms, hold her close and be- 
lieve that he dared to cast aside his disguise and permit 
her to give to his ignoble race the glory of her purity, 
but he would not accept the gift unless it was sheathed 
in love. There must be no sacrifice from her to him. 
Better the other alternative! He must have all or 
nothing. 

"My Lady Sylvia Dormer!" Something in his tone 
chilled through her mystic shield. She shivered and 
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the imploring hands fell limply at her sides. A slight 
quiver trembled upon the pretty lips and the big eyes 
grew troubled. 

"My Lady Sylvia, speak truly, do you comprehend 
what you have said, do you rightly know to whom you 
speak ? " 

Calm, slow, and icily cold was the question, and it 
pierced to the sleeping sense of reaUty. The giri passed 
her hand over her wonder-filled eyes. She looked 
keenly in Trueman's face, then staggered back. Next 
she glanced about her, frightened, and moaned. 

"How came I here?" 

Trueman straightened at the question and lifted his 
head proudly. 

"Lady Sylvia," and now he smiled gently, *'you 
have wandered here in your sleep. I will lead you 
back to the castle. You are quite safe." 

"Pray let me pass," she said coldly; "I do not un- 
derstand." He stepped aside and with bent head 
watched the pain-filled face. "I know I have not 
slept; I recall — some part of the — the last hour; but I 
am mightily confused." 

Her searching eyes were riveted upon him. Vainly 
she strove to connect the moment that she had left the 
Queen with this, but a barrier stretched between, a 
barrier flecked with radiant moonlight and blackest 
shadows ! 

Then Trueman let his eyes meet hers in one long 
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glance. Presently she smiled, put out her hand and 
said: 

"Master Tnieman, I cannot explain it, but I fed 
that you understand!" 

** Thank you!** murmured Tnieman, and lightly 
pressed her Ladyship's fingers. A step startled them, 
and for a moment a gulf seemed about to yawn at their 
feet; then Lady IViaigaret Rathven broke upon the 
scene. 

"Sylvia, I have traced you! Are you mad.^" 

" Oh! Maigaret, thank God you have come. I have 
wandered and I cannot explain, but, now I have you, 
it is well. 

Then did Lady Sylvia fling herself upon her friend 
and break into a flood of silent weeping. 

So anxious and horrified had Margaret Rathven 
been, that until she had the slight form close in her 
arms, she did not note that any save themselves was in 
the sunmier house. Then, gazing up, she saw True- 
man. 

For a full moment her quick brain grappled with 
doubt and love; then over the golden head upon her 
breast she smiled a trustful smile. 

"Master Tnieman," she whispered, "leave us. 
'Twere better I should deal with this experience alone. 
I thank God 'tis you and not another, who does share 
this secret." 

"I thank you, — ^Lady Margaret. You may depend 
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upon me for a safe passage for you both to the Queen's 
castle!" He turned and left them, but Margaret 
knew that from a sheltered point he would guard their 
way. But, unknown to her and the girl clinging to her, 
a shadow followed them, a noiseless step kept pace 
with their own until the portal was reached. 

Trueman from his hiding-place noted it and feared 
deeply, not for himself — that held no part in his 
thought — but for the unconscious pair who fled be- 
fore the shadow. 

"And now," he groaned, "be that a friend or foe?" 
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CHAPTER XIV 



the play proceeds 



"They are all such good actors!" mused the Queen; 
"these solid English folks are all taking to the trade 
of actor. Essex may be the best of all, from what I 
can gather. Leicester is of such an envious manner 
that he oftimes shows his hand when most he yearns 
to hide it; but Essex, with his sunshine and laughter, 
does mightily perplex me at times. I mind me that 
'twas he who from the first did notice this actor, John 
Trueman, and Essex has ever the odor of incense and 
popery hanging around him. How can I know, — " 
here her Majesty folded her arms upon her breast, and 
her head drooped, — "how can I know but that the 
Catholics hoisted this Trueman upon the stage in order 
that more directly and without suspicion he might gain 
access to my person? They have sent recruits from 
every station before, God wots, but this is the first 
oflfering from the stage that my Catholic subjects have 
proffered. God's death! but they reckoned not 
with the damning resemblance to Thomly, — and my 
memory!" 
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Then her troubled thoughts flew to Ronald of Rath- 
ven and her face softened. 

" 'Twould be the common story that the traitor 
Lord of Rathven should betray my trust," she thought, 
**but these be original times, and Fate loves to delve 
in plot most unexpected. This son of the crumbling 
house, educated apart, may prove a blessing in an 
hour of trial. I mind me once, how upon a decayed 
and dying tree at Hatfield, I did notice a rare blossom 
on a rotting branch. I took the flower to my room 
and gave it water and the pure air, and it did live long, 
and make glorious a springtime which had few pleas- 
ures. So now I am prepared to pluck this last Rath- 
ven from the parent stem, does cause arise, and place 
him in safer atmosphere with the sunshine of Dormer's 
purity to bless him, and so will they twain make glad 
the autumn of my days. 'Twas my vow when his 
lady mother brought him as hostage for the false 
father! He is mine and, should his kin play me a 
trick, no more shall their eyes behold him!" The 
Queen clenched her hands until the heavy rings cut 
into the tender flesh. 

Fear and a blind rage arose within her. Some- 
thing stirred the air of Nonsuch which she could not 
penetrate and it filled her with suspicion. 

*'Ah!" she cried suddenly, "I have it. These 
Rathvens shall show their hands. If there be a new 
plot afoot, they be steeped in it of very truth! Too 
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long have I kept the parents from their oflfspring. 
Too long have I trusted the loyalty of the Earl of 
Rathven. We will have a family reunion! Heaven 
hear me! 'Twill be greater sport than tilt or masque, 
and Trueman, that perfect actor, Trueman, too, shall 
bear a part!" This resolve the Queen put into ac- 
tion the following day. She dispatched Essex with 
suitable company to London with a message of com- 
mand for the Earl of Rathven and his Lady to re- 
pair at once to Nonsuch and share the pleasures of 
that sylvan court. 

Rathven was staggered by the invitation. While 
his Queen was out of town, he was attending to busi- 
ness of his own. He was growing frivolous in his 
later years. He was frequenting the theatres, the 
ordinaries and taverns. He was taking a belated 
interest in the stage. He was contemplating backing 
a company. **The Earl of Rathven's company!" 
How well it sounded, and how virtuous a thing it was 
to sustain this growing genius that Jonson and Shakes- 
peare were inspiring! 

In short, the Earl was hunting down the young 
actor, John Trueman. Since the scene in the Ubrary 
with his daughter, Rathven had known not one secure 
hour. Previous to that he had believed his son dead, 
and his only anxiety was to bury the past so deep 
that it would never come to light. But Margaret's 
confidence had awakened a new fear. Suppose Tom 
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of the Withered Hand had played him false? It is 
serious work to trust in a villain! But there are cer- 
tain tasks only a villain will perform; and one cannot 
always choose his tools. Tom might have a plot of 
his own! Villains often work a plot within a plot. 
The Earl's proud blood ran cold at the thought! Well, 
then, he would see this actor for himself — ^a memory 
of Tamus's remarks about his son's impersonation 
added a terror to the growing uneasiness — ^he would 
see and know! 

Shakespeare's company was travelling, the Earl dis- 
covered, and then he heard they were acting before 
the Queen, and just as news reached him of their 
return from Nonsuch, behold! this invitation in the 
form of a hidden command, summoning him to Surrey. 

"And now we shall see Ronald!" smiled Lady 
Rathven in an ecstasy. 

** Ronald!" Her husband started guiltily. That 
name was one to conjure with, if an enemy did but 
know it. 

"Aye, our own son!" whispered the adoring mother, 
"for he is our son. Fate seemed for a time unkind, 
but now she has righted herself. This adopted son 
is all, all that we could desire!" 

"I follow you!" breathed the Earl somewhat re- 
Ueved. And so he did part way. "Your Ladyship 
keeps her illusions well on into life!" sneered he in 
most ummtnnerly fashion. 
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"That I do!" and his wife laughed delightedly. 
"There is nothing that keeps a mother so young as 
a noble son. Where the father's lover-like attitude 
loses spontaneity, the son's replaces it. He becomes, 
his mother's lover and practises his arts upon her 
before he ventures into new fields. Was ever such a 
gallant as our son?" Lady Rathven actually sim- 
pered and the Earl experienced a kind of disgust that 
he had never known before. Like many another bad 
man, he disUked to lose his beUef in the elevated 
character of women. It was not too pleasing to him 
to find his wife so cordially in harmony with his nec- 
essarily dark plans. 

So, in this complex condition of fear, soul-sickness, 
and unwiUingness, the Earl journeyed to Surrey. 

Upon his arrival he was informed that he, alone, 
was to await upon her Majesty at once in the Uttle 
circular study. He was warm and tired, but there 
was naught to do but comply with as much grace as 
possible. He raUied his forces of courtesy and mock 
adoration, and bowed himself double before the Queen 
as she sat unattended in the small room. The door 
had closed behind Rathven, and, when he straight- 
ened himself before his sovereign, he saw that she was 
richly dressed in a costume planned to please an 
artistic eye. The Earl did not lack taste. The dim 
light, where the Queen sat in her deep chair, hid 
the touches of time and care. A secret excitement had 
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brought a glow to the faded cheeks, — she had dis- 
dained paint, — ^and a brightness to the keen eyes. 
The Queen was ripe for conquest! 

" Your Majesty has lost years ! " and Rathven gazed 
admiringly in the almost youthful face. 

"Lost but the marks of them!" murmured the 
Queen graciously; "the years themselves are sacred 
possessions with which I would be loath to part. 
Be seated, Rathven. I would consult you!" The 
Eari looked about for a seat where the shadows would 
be merciful to him, but the Queen frustrated his 
desire. 

"There," she pointed to the low divan under the 
window in the arched roof, "pray sit where yearning 
eyes may revel upon you!" 

He sank upon the cushions and the straight line 
came between his eyes. 

"I have selfishly set my rights before the rights 
of others," said Elizabeth; "they talk of the eager- 
ness of youth but the eagerness of riper years 
outstrips it ever. You agree, my Earl of Rath- 
ven?" 

"Did I ever disagree with your Majesty?" Rath- 
ven looked boldly into the face opposite. 

" Not since you have reached the years of discretion, 
I trust." The Queen lowered her eyes and Rathven 
took the opportunity to try to move along the divan 
and escape the direct light that fell upon him from 

N 
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above; but ere he had accomplished the feat, those 
penetrating eyes were again upon him. 

"Rathven, I have done a mad thing!" she said 
suddenly. 

" Impossible ! " cried the Eari. 

" 'Tis true. I desire that you should see a certain 
young gentleman I have added to my household and 
pass judgment upon him. 'Tis ever my design to 
place near my person safe and loyal subjects. I do 
this for the good of my people as well as for my own 
safety. I beUeve in the love of my people and I would 
preserve myself in order to protect them; but in this 
addition to my retinue I have followed another course. 
I have upUfted one of unknown family, even of sus- 
picious possibilities, and in the face of likely danger 
I appear to trust him." 

Rathven was all attention now. He bent forward, 
clasped his slim fingers together, and said earnestly: 

"Your Grace will pardon me, I know, for ap- 
parent disrespect, but 'tis fear for your safety that 
prompts the words. Your Majesty has done a most 
wild thing!" 

" 'Twould weigh more with me, did you reserve 
your judgment until you have seen the gentleman," 
said the Queen. 

"In any case the venture is attended with grave 
danger to your sacred person. Too greatly you trust 
the appearance of others. Your woman heart can- 
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not conceive the vileness that oft lies hidden under a 
likely exterior!" 

Elizabeth bent forward at this and the two looked 
into each other's eyes. 

'*My Earl of Rathven," she whispered, "there was 
a time when I doubted you, but in the fervor of your 
anxiety for me, I can but see one reason!" 

"My Queen makes me her slave by that speech!" 
Rathven placed his hand upon his heart and bowed 
his head. 

"At times I see where your son gathers his man- 
ners," her Majesty spoke more lightly, "and blood 
rarely lies. It stains good and bad with its native 
coloring. I have great respect for race." 

"I, too, your Grace. I pin my faith to the past." 

"Rathven, in passing I would speak of your son, 
my hostage; he does greatly please me. No wish of 
mine goes unattended by this ardent young Lord. 
Now I have put this new gentleman of my house- 
hold in the care of your son, there to learn manners 
befitting my court. Young Rathven has worked a 
miracle in a short time. The two are inseparable; 
and while this is so, I do not greatly fear that any 
plot can mature against me." 

Again the Earl yearned for escape from the blind- 
ing light, but the Queen stayed any shifting by her 
steady, trusting glance. She was tapping the arms 
of her "chair Ustlessly. A critical moment was near- 
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ing, and her Majesty must in some way give vent to 
her excitement. 

The Earl was not given to premonitions, but now 
a sinking of the heart affected him that he tried to 
think was due only to weariness and need of food. 

A tap on the door added to his unreasoning dis- 
comfort and when the Queen said quietly, "Enter," 
Rathven felt that his doom was at hand. The door 
opened and closed. 

"Your Majesty ordered that we should be here at 
three; the hour has just struck." 

There were two advancing toward the middle of 
the room, but Rathven could not see them. A sud- 
den blindness made the day dark. 

"Earl of Rathven," — the Queen's voice was girl- 
ishly merry, — "you have my permission to greet your 
son!" 

The blackness fled at these words, but the circular 
room went round and round as if it were upon a pivot. 
A confused ring of faces whirled past the staring Earl 
who had staggered to his feet. First the Queen, 
smiUng with diaboUcal glee, then the alarmed face 
of Ronald of Rathven, finally the face of — of whom ? 
Why, the dead and gone Lord of Thornly! The 
Coward Lord! 

"You have my permission, Rathven, to greet your 
son!" Again the madding circle of faces. 

Rathven extended his hands helplessly, closed his 
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aching eyes, and fell in the outstretched arms of the 
Beggar Lord! 

"Pray take the Earl of Rathven to the anteroom!" 
cried the Queen, '"and sunmion aid. He is faint 
from weariness. I have taxed him too far." 

The young men obeyed and together carried the 
limp form from the room. When she was alone, 
the Queen stood quite still under the glare of the 
unheeded day, and oh! she looked pitifully old. 

"I have my pieces all on the board," she whispered, 
clenching her cold hands, "'all the principal pieces. 
Move on now, my noble gentlemen, the Queen yet 
holds her position!" 
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CHAPTER XV 



TANGLED THREADS 



The Queen was radiant! Doubt had fled. She, 
alone and unaided, had unearthed a plot; and, to 
her own satisfaction, held the complete knowledge 
within her secretive mind! There was now nothing 
to do but to watch the bunglers at their work, permit 
them to go just so far, and at the right moment pounce 
upon them and strike deep into their coward hearts. 
Never was her Majesty so superb as when she stood 
triumphant over a fallen foe whom she, by her in- 
sight and wisdom, had brought low. To fail in her 
penetration and to prove herself in error, were the 
surest ways to change the Queen into a fury of un- 
reasoning wrath. Others might err in judgment and 
be none the less great; but for her, with her strength 
and training, to mistake a sign or misinterpret a plot 
was treason to herself as Queen of the sacred isle! 
She showed herself no mercy at such times, and flayed 
her woman heart with thongs of knotted wrath. 

In the present case it was all quite plain. So sim- 
ple and childish was the plot that her Majesty 
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felt a sort of loathing for the pettiness of the ad- 
venture. 

"So amateurish is it!" thought she, "that it borders 
upon insult to my keenness." And, truly, as the Queen 
outlined it, it was a very weak attempt to accomplish 
what cunning minds, in more than one kingdom, had 
long schemed for and planned. It was nothing less 
than to take her life, crush her Protestant people, 
place Philip of Spain in possession of fair England, 
and hold the weathercock, James of Scotland, in con- 
trol until he came to his senses and the confessional 
and swore to uphold Catholicism in a united realm! 

" So great an aim ! " thought the Queen, sitting alone 
and looking wearily over the glorious view that lay 
stretched before her. "So great an aim and such 
piteous tools! Plots abroad throughout the kingdom, 
plots failing because the good God and His worthy 
servants are my friends; and this weak venture is 
hatched within my household! Belike they fancy my 
eyes are watching so far afield, that I will note not 
the crawling viper with his poisoned fang, which 
slinks at my feet. God's death! But we Tudors 
were not created shortsighted for naught. The mind 
may travel far indeed, but there is a close-range sight 
that has been trained for nearer service. How pa- 
tient has been the Earl of Rathven all these years, 
the Earl and his pitiful associates! And what fools 
are he and they! The Earl has gone oflF wonder- 
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fully. How like a dastard he showed his hand when 
I trapped him in the study! Years back he would 
have assumed a braver manner. The CathoUc des- 
peration that resorts to these infant plots, bespeaks 
the lessening of its power and strengthens my beUef 
in my own people. But how far is Essex in the mire ? 
How far?" And then the pale, grim Queen turned 
her spiritual glance backward over her reign. She 
saw the trusted ones who had, one after another, de- 
serted her and turned traitors, traitors to her who loved 
them, and sought only their happiness. It was a 
long line, for all the brave loyalty that had been hers. 
A long, heartbreaking line! 

"The house of Rathven is rotten to the core!" 
breathed the Queen, thinking of Thomly and his 
share in a past uprising; "rotten, root and branch!" 
A sigh escaped, a sigh from a sad, yet loving heart. 
Then her Majesty thought upon Margaret, and there 
was a tugging at the heartstrings. 

"I had forgotten little Rathven," she murmured, 
" faithful little ghost of dead and gone virtues. Alack- 
aday! Well, I will deal with fair Margaret in due 
time!" 

The plot as the Queen saw it was this. Well she 
knew, from the active spy-service throughout her 
kingdom, that a new company of priests from abroad 
was stirring up the Catholic people throughout the 
realm. Many had been captured and when put to 
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the rack had poured out confessions that turned the 
stomachs of Cathohcs and Protestants aUke. Eliza- 
beth also knew that James, across the border, was 
playing fast and loose with his people. One day the 
Protestants were shouting for their King; the next, 
the CathoUc Lords were shouting for him. 

**I must fix my power upon my brother of Scot- 
land!" mused the Queen. At so weak a creature she 
could aflFord to smile. "But Phihp! God's mercy, 
what an escape I had when I refused my gallant 
brother-in-law! He did wed and humble Mary; fail- 
ing to wed me, he yet yearns to humble me. Many 
bosoms have been oflFered me for nuptial repose, from 
the Church's bosom to the humbler ones of my own 
subjects, but woe to me and England, had I been 
mad enough to sink upon the spiked breast of Spain! 
Nay. 'Tis better as it is. Better the lonely safety, 
than the sure downfall of all I swore to defend ! Perry ! " 

Her Majesty beckoned to the maid who was dih- 
gently embroidering at no great distance. Perry came, 
running upon the feet of devotion and uncertainty. 
Perry never knew what a summons portended. 

"Your Majesty!" 

" Perry, go find Doctor Dee. Bid him join me here." 

" Is this safe, your Highness ? " Perry with a sway- 
ing motion took in the surroundings. 

"I trust the open!" said the Queen; "does one 
advance, my eye is upon him ere he gets within ear- 
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shot. Go!" Perry vanished. Not a quarter of an 
hour passed before Doeter Dee, the Queen's con- 
jurer, presented himself. EUzabeth had scarcely stirred 
since Perry left her. Too deep and full were her 
thoughts for sound and movement. 

"Dee," cried the Queen when the tall, black-robed 
man drew near, **I would consult you. Had you 
forethought to bring your crystal?" 

**I had visions." replied Dee. 

** Be seated." Her Majesty moved along the broad, 
low bench, and made room for her visitor beside her. 
Dee held the crystal in his hands and gazed into it, 
apparently so absorbed that he took little heed to his 
Queen, as he sank into the proffered space. 

"Now, Dee, tell me, does the crystal show a slight 
disturbance in the Empire?" 

"A very slight one, your Majesty, not such an one 
as need rouse your apprehension. A circle of loyal 
hearts stands between you and the slight disturbance." 

"Ah! And can I see the sign within the ball?" 

"Come close," said Dee, and the Queen bent her 
head near his. 

"Dost see the speck of light, here?" The man's 
long, lean finger guided the Queen's glance. 

"Aye; and a blur not far from it." 

"Exactly. The speck of Ught is your Majesty; the 
ring or blur, the faithful hearts. 'Tis given me to read 
the signs. Beyond that loyal ring, see, your Grace, 
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the restless specks of black; they seem to press and 
retreat. They be the disturbers, but not one has got 
within the line!" 

"True," nodded the Queen; and almost she read 
the words within the crystal, so firm was her beUef 
in this man. "But, see, Dee, near the speck, near 
me, do you not behold other particles?" The con- 
jurer paused. Like all in his trade he gathered his 
harvest where he could. Enough he knew from house- 
hold gossip to fill the ears of the Queen on ordinary 
occasions ; but now he realized that her Majesty 
wanted something special, so he halted and recon- 
noitred. 

"I think I do see a disturbing element now. Your 
Majesty is keen and developes an unusual sense in 
looking into the future." 

"Think you the element came from without the 
faithful ring?" Taking a hasty glance into all the 
considerations at hand. Dee believed that in some way 
the troublesome element had pushed its way in, "or 
been pushed in ! " 

" 'Tis as I fancied ! " cried the Queen as gaily as a 
child who had unravelled a puzzle. " 'Tis as I fancied! 
Dee, would you say from its resemblance to the specks 
outside the circle, that it was a part of them ? " 

"Like, yet unlike," cautiously said Dee, pursing 
up his lips and looking as wise as a rakish owl. 

"Ah!" the Queen clapped her hands; "as like as 
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an illc^timate son might look like a Ic^timate one, 
yet be blackhearted!** 

Dee forgot his lips and really took on an expression 
of intelligent wisdom. 

*' Madam, your power is wonderful! You outwit 
me to-day. The crystal exposes its secrets more 
clearly to your sacred eyes than to mine." 

Her Majesty smiled indulgently. 

"And you think by the crystal's showing, Dee, no 
real harm can come from one within my household ? " 

Now Dee had got his bearings, for the gossip about 
the actor and his own curiosity regarding him was an 
everyday matter. 

"And the Queen beUeves him to be an illegitimate 
son of whom?" So Dee's thoughts ran; "and she 
fears him, yet appears to trust him! My own mind 
about him is that he were safer in the Tower until 
such time as he is known for what he is." This and 
more thought the conjuror while he penetrated the 
innocent crystal with a look so sharp that it well might 
have cut the glass. 

"Your Grace," and now the cunning eyes were 
directed toward the serious eyes of the Queen, "there 
be danger lurking in him who is like, yet unlike! Be- 
ing a bastard he lacks courage to do what a nobler 
whole might dare to attempt; but such creatures are 
often used by others!" 

The Queen started and glanced hurriedly around. 
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" 'Tis marvellous!" she panted; ''and what would 
you advise in such a crisis?" 

'•The Tower, Madam!" 

"But nothing being proven?" 

"Aye, still the Tower! 'Tis safe, and proof, either 
way, may best reach him there." 

"Dee, I would be alone. I must think upon this 
thing. You have done me great service at a moment 
when I was in doubt. I shall reward you." 

Dee bent and kissed the Queen's cold, limp hand, 
and in so doing he hid his cunning, avaricious face. 
Alone once more, the Queen fell into a deep wondering. 

"I do not greatly fear," she thought; "I would see 
their farce to the end and do my own applauding at 
the close. But if I put this young Trueman in the 
Tower I shall either force their hand in a weaker 
fashion; or I shall frustrate their unborn hopes and 
no one will give me the credit. Yet" — ^and here her 
face softened; "to let the thing mature would be to 
bring shame upon the innocent and further smirch 
the Rathvens. God knows, the Earl and his vaporing 
wife I do not yearn to shield, but there is the young 
Lord and Margaret. The other two — ^well, the cat- 
like Alice, belike, can scratch for herself, and Con- 
stance, the silent, will never cry out. I wonder whether 
that girl's stillness broods over an empty nest or not ? " 

It had been many a day since the Queen had taken 
heed of my Lady Constance Rathven. There were 
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certain things for which her young Ladyship was 
renowned, but her society for pleasure's sake was 
seldom sought by the Queen. The haughty silence 
of Constance Rathven was never broken even by the 
dread majesty of Elizabeth. 

" 'Tis a sore temptation," Elizabeth had once said, 
"to wring, in some way, a cry from that girl." But 
it was not in the Queen's nature to be senselessly 
cruel, and so she availed herself of the capacity of 
Lady Constance Rathven and treated her with in- 
diflPerent coldness. Did her Majesty wish a letter of 
a personal nature to be written, who could do it so 
well as the Earl of Rathven's oldest daughter! 'Twas 
a letter of hers that had caused a lady of the court, 
who had been mad enough to appear in a costume 
handsomer than the Queen's, to apologize and im- 
plore her Majesty to accept the gown as a gift. And 
there was the letter to Lady Ashmere! The Queen 
often chuckled over that. It had pleased the Queen 
to flirt outrageously with my Lord of Ashmere, and 
his wife, construing the honor as an insult to herself, 
had spoken her mind freely. Lady Ashmere was of 
Irish birth and shared the turbulent qualities of that 
race. Then Lady Constance Rathven had written a 
personal letter from the Queen to poor, misguided 
Cynthia Ashmere; no sentence was of the Queen's 
making, though she signed her name. That letter 
brought Lady Cynthia to the Queen's feet in fear and 
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trembling. For her little Irish Ladyship loved her 
husband and it was better to give him the freedom 
of the court and the Queen's favors, than to keep him 
for herself in the dread Tower! 

It had taught Lady Cynthia a lesson in court eti- 
quette and the Queen had bestowed a pearl necklace 
upon Constance Rathven for her consummate tact. 
Be it said to the Queen's credit, that when once she 
had caused Lady Ashmere to see things in their true 
light, she had been her strong friend forever after. 
When proper time for proof of the lesson had been 
given, the little Irish wife and the stalwart English 
LordUng had been given an estate in Ireland where 
they had every opportunity to live happily to the end. 

Lady Constance had escaped the Queen's notice 
now for well-nigh a week. So her Majesty arose, fol- 
lowed by Perry who had resumed her work at a dis- 
tance after Dee's departure, and went indoors. 

Then there was a scampering of young feet, for 
the pretty maids and court gallants were playing at 
ring-toss in one of the courts and they must be ready 
at once to attend the Queen did she summon them. 
Flushed and bright-eyed, they hovered near the en- 
trance hall, but the Queen paid no heed to them as 
she passed in. 

A few moments later a message fluttered through 
the palace that her Majesty desired at once the at- 
tendance of Lady Constance Rathven. 
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"Where is the Lady Constance Rathven?" 

The question was tossed here and there, but no 
response from her young Ladyship was forthcoming. 

Margaret turned a bit paler and whispered to Sylvia 
Dormer that they should go seek Lady Constance. 
Alice Rathven made never a move, but her sharp eyes 
darted to where her brother Ronald stood and the 
two looked long at each other. After a half hour of 
useless search, word was carried to the Queen that 
her maid was not to be found; and the rest of the 
household awaited with much trembling the call that 
would summon some one to take the wrath the ab- 
sence of Constance was sure to arouse. Presently a 
messenger was sent to Lady Alice Rathven; **the 
Queen requested Lady Alice's presence in the Ubrary." 

Harmless as the words were, brave as Lady Alice 
really was, she repaired to the library with a quaking 
heart. 

Her Majesty sat near an open window, book in 
hand and an amiable smile upon her mask-like face. 
The Queen had decided not to send John Trueman 
to the Tower! She had discovered, to her own satis- 
faction, that the plotters had begun to move and she 
was too truly a Tudor to quail at the outset. 

'' Your Majesty sent for me ? " Alice Rathven drew 
near, keeping her eyes on the unexpected smile of the 
Queen. 

" Yes. Be seated, my child. Usually your younger 
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sister or Dormer reads to me. I had a fancy for the 
Lady Constance to-day, but she seems to be otherwise 
engaged, so I look to you." 

'*Your Majesty does mightily honor me. I read 
but poorly; my eye travels faster than my tongue can 
follow. I oft stumble and confuse the thought." 

" Mayhap your nerves are disordered," considerately 
suggested the Queen. *'It may be that I keep my 
ladies too closely confined." 

" Nay. To serve your Grace is all that your ladies 
desire or require." 

"Pray be seated, Rathven. Take the window seat, 
and here is the book! Love of heaven! What a thing 
it is to be so young that one dares to sit in the broad 
hght and fears no slander as to lines and wrinkles!" 

"Your Majesty leaves no choice," ventured Alice 
in her close, conservative manner; "I swear 'twas but 
this morning my maid discovered a white hair upon 
my head." 

"A traitor!" nodded the Queen, pointing a finger 
at the girl now seated in the full fiood of sunmier day. 
"A traitor, showing the white feather! I trust you 
plucked it out, Rathven, ere it had time to poison 
others?" 

"That I did, your Majesty!" And now the close 
smile faded from Ahce's face. 

" 'Tis the better way. The book you see," the 
Queen went on, "is an ancient one; pray read. Rath* 
o 
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ven, from the top of the page to the left." Lady Alice 
grasped the book with firm hand. Her thin, pretty 
little face was turned full toward the Queen, and yet, 
for all her brave showing, the girl experienced a sort 
of twinge that caused her to fear herself. 

The tale was one of intrigue and bloodshed, a tale 
calculated to arouse the interest of the innocent and 
cause the guilty to pause and consider. But Lady 
Alice read on, apparently unmoved by the develop- 
ment. 

'*I do mightily enjoy such matter!" the Queen 
suddenly broke in, clapping her hands with the ex- 
citement of a child wrought up by a witch tale. " When 
I was but a lass I read history in order that I might 
avail myself of the blunders and virtues of others. So 
capably have I succeeded during my reign that, as 
God hears me, I have not a good rousing bit of villainy 
left in my kingdom. The times are as bland as my 
cousin of Scots' religion. They fit themselves to my 
word as readily as his notions fit those of his nobles. 
If I would experience the thrills that accompany bloody 
plot, I must either seek the past or contemplate the 
intent of my brother of Spain. God a-mercy! To 
think of me, a woman, standing between James the 
Shifty and Philip the Morose and laughing in their 
grim faces for very joy of my own safety! 'Tis mon- 
strous amusing. Read on, Rathven!" Now the 
Queen bent forward, her white hands clasped close. 
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her eyes intent upon the lowered face of her young 
maid. As Lady Alice took up the tale, all amusement 
slipped from the older woman's face like a discarded 
mask and the expression became intense and pene- 
trating. Little heed was she taking of the story, but 
deeply was she cogitating as to how best to handle 
this girl, to get all she could from her, and keep her 
where others would be unable to reach her, and, withal, 
not arouse suspicion. 

Lady Alice, on the other hand, while reading calmly 
enough, was at the same time aware of a growing in- 
terest in the tale as her fear of the Queen abated. So 
the two sat and played their parts. 

Suddenly the Queen spoke and her words fell Uke 
a clap of thunder above the soft patter of Lady Alice's 
sentences. 

''Rathven, how deep you are in the mire I know 
not. I have no great love for your house but I have 
never a mind to punish the innocent with the guilty. 
I would give you a chance of escape. Where are 
Southdowne and your sister, the Lady Constance?" 

The book clattered to the matted floor, its yellow 
leaves falling apart unheeded. The girl raised her 
eyes and stared helplessly up into the Queen's keen, 
still glance. 

"As — as God hears me!" panted she, then paused. 

*' Speak thoughtfully and truly!" broke in Elizabeth. 
**I seldom give more than one chance. I know full 
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well of several weak plots against my person and peo- 
ple. Such madness is well known to my counsellors 
and by their will are permitted to ripen until such 
time as trusty hands shall crush them. 'Tis only fools 
and sentimental knaves that fancy me blind. I would 
save you, Rathven, from them who may plan to use 
you. Look to your Queen for help and guidance." 

For a moment, the youth-preserved spark of inno- 
cence flashed up and the pale, thin face quivered. 
Lady Alice yearned to fling herself at the Queen's 
feet and lay bare her heart. But the same good im- 
pulse that stirred this desire, stirred another; could 
she betray others? Then her heritage rose supreme 
and the true daughter of the Rathvens spoke, dealing 
with truth and falsehood indiscriminately, as though 
they were helpers of equal virtue. 

'*Your Majesty, how can I speak without bringing 
dire punishment upon them I love ? " So helpless and 
truthful did Lady Alice appear, that even the ob- 
servant, distrusting woman opposite was taken off 
her guard. 

" Surely, my child, young hearts cannot be so darkly 
dyed but that my power can shrive them. K you deal 
openly with me, I will consider your faith in my honor." 

**How good is your Majesty! How easy do you 
make my way! But oh! your Grace, it is a matter 
that causes me to tremble, recalling as I do, your han- 
dling of similar affairs." 
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The startled fear was fading from Lady Alice's face, 
and it left a weak relief behind it that hghtened the 
atmosphere. Her Majesty had not deemed this maid 
of honor so well worth her steel before. 

"OriginaUty of action is not a lost art with me," 
breathed the Queen; and she concentrated her mind 
upon the thought that was gaining strength. 

"It may have nothing to do with a CathoUc plot," 
she reasoned, **but a love aflfair!" 

Then she stretched out her hand and motioned the 
blushing girl to a footstool near by. 

"Rathven," she murmured, "an be it a secret of 
love — even though love has led a wild chase — ^I swear 
I will be lenient and reward, not punish, the oflFenders." 

"Oh! your Majesty," whispered Alice, "such con- 
descension humbles me to the point of tears!" In 
terror lest the falseness of her heart should shine out 
of the relief in the thought that she had hoodwinked 
the Queen, Lady Alice bowed her head upon the 
Queen's knee. 

"Where is the Lady Constance?" asked her Maj- 
esty, and her hands rested upon the chair arms, not 
upon the sleek, fair head. 

"With my Lord of Southdowne, your Grace!" 

"Where?" 

" How can one tell, when love is the leader ? " Alice 
was looking up now. She had got herself in hand. 

"They have planned a marriage?" 
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** Aye, your Majesty. Long past was the plan made; 
and now they have carried it into effect!" 

Elizabeth's brow darkened, but the girl near by knew 
that she would keep her word. 

" Where were they married ? " 

**Here, your Grace, under your roof!" 

"When?" 

"Three nights back. 'Twas an eyrie affair. They 
were wed in the Tower room, and with but four wit- 
nesses ! " 

"And their names?" Had Lady Alice the experi- 
ence of Essex and Leicester, the calmness of the Queen 
would have caused her alarm; but Alice Rathven 
fancied that amusement stirred her Majesty, amuse- 
ment at the audacity of the thing, an amusement that 
must not be shown. 

"My brother, Ronald of Rathven; two of my Lord 
Southdowne's friends, and I." 

"And who bound these defiant subjects together?" 
Each question came slower and lower. 

" 'Tis this part, your Majesty, that I fear to tell. 
Yet, knowing your noble heart and the promise you 
have just uttered, I cast myself and these lovers upon 
your mercy. 'Twas a priest, disguised. Your Grace 
knows the religion of our house, though loyalty to you 
does ofttimes hide it. So greatly did my brother fear 
your wrath at this, that almost the marriage came to 
naught. But love is strong and Southdowne talked 
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my brother, and me, into silence, and the thing was 
accomplished! Then a horror came to us all. We 
saw the wrong we had done, and, your Majesty, we 
all but died of fear. The priest led the pair away, 
and they be in hiding, your Majesty, until — until — " 

For a moment there was an ominous stillness; then, 
to the relief of the waiting giri, the Queen laughed, 
a rich, rippling laugh that seemed to fill the sunny 
room. 

" Until — " Elizabeth grasped the last wavering word 
— "until such time as I call them before me and for- 
give them, bestow a fitting abode upon them, and bid 
them live right merrily after their well-gotten up farce. 
God's mercy! but they risked much. And that priest! 
What a pretty conceit to invent him! I trust South- 
downe can rely upon his authenticity! I should like 
not to have scandal touch the name of the Eari of 
Rathven's eldest daughter. Does the Eari know of 
this addition to his family ? " 

''No, your Highness, we swore solemnly to confess 
to you fil'st. 'Twas my brother who compelled this 
vow." 

For a moment the Queen's glance brightened. 

"'Twas a considerate thought!" she said, "that, 
and your confidence now, makes the way quite plain 
to me." 

Elizabeth arose, pulled a bell cord near at hand and 
waited. Her intent face was set toward the window. 
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Blanche Perry, the omnipresent, replied to the sum- 
mons. 

"Perry, I have a Uttle plan afoot. 'Tis not often 
I keep my ways so secret, but I would have this climax 
complete. I am about to give the Earl of Rathven a 
surprise. I desire to have a family reunion and an- 
nouncement here ere we leave Nonsuch. Not too 
greatly do I trust the babbling tongue of youth; and, 
for all her promises, I dare not put too much faith in 
this Lady Alice, does she fall in the clutches of her 
curious mates. Care for her. Perry, in your own 
apartments, you understand? Lead her thence and 
amuse and coddle her to your heart's content, but let 
her not out of your sight, lest her mates fall upon her. 
They are agog at what they suspect and I would out- 
wit them. Never was there such merriment as this 
is Uke to be! Lead your quarry away. Perry. Love 
of heaven! but this be choice fun!" 

"Your Majesty!" An awful foreboding clutched 
my Lady Alice. 

"Nay, promise nothing!" cried the Queen, smiling 
down the girl's cry! " 'twill be but a day or so that we 
shall hide you. Let the climax, and my promise, 
stay your impatience." 

Lady Alice followed Perry from the room. She 
had regained her composure and jested as she went. 
Then the Queen took to pacing the long apartment 
with quick, nervous steps. 
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"I'll have them back!" she breathed through her 
set teeth; "I '11 have them back — ^and I '11 bestow 
proper lodging upon them. I '11 get the priest, too, 
and him will I reward with warm quarters in return 
for the lack of hospitality I have shown him upon his 
first visit in my household." Then the proud face 
twitched. 

" 'Twas like young Lord Rathven to stop their 
madness by a thought of me. Too young is he to 
deal with that icy sister and the fox-like Southdowne. 
But, in God's truth! he saw the thing was decently 
done and made them swear to take me first into their 
confidence. I can see well the lad's eflFort of loyalty. 
Something in my heart rises to meet him at each 
thought. I must study him closer, bind him closer 
to me. I dread to strike because I must bruise him!" 

Calmness brooded over the Queen's summer court. 
No mention was made of the absentees, and, did any 
wonder, they held their questions in check. Prepara- 
tions went on for a banquet befitting the Queen's 
public fancy, and quieter preparations for the secret 
surprise that her Majesty had told Perry she was 
planning for the jovial Earl of Rathven and his vapor- 
ing lady. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

FOR THE QUEEN 

Now my Lord of Cecil, that sturdy watchdog of 
her Majesty's reahn and person, knew full well that 
a plot was on foot to raise a company of three thousand 
to join the Catholic Lords of James' country, in order 
to meet the troops PhiHp of Spain had promised to land 
in Scotland when all details were arranged. Cecil 
knew this, but he knew far more. He knew the three 
thousand would never meet. Each gathering of as- 
piring gallants was crushed before it had time to march 
to the next group. The Tower was full of caged men 
who, after one glance, or taste, of the rack, were con- 
fiding to the last degree; but their unsanctified con- 
fessions oozed not out of the grim walls. 

My Lord Cecil rather enjoyed the ignominious si- 
lencing of these would-be sharers in PhiHp's yeamed- 
for supremacy in the land he had failed to win by 
marriage for his own. But my Lord Cecil was too 
great a man to squander his attention upon the gnaw- 
ing of rats in the castle walls. In that my Lord, like 
all great men, showed his weakness; for more than 
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once has the gnawing of rats caused a wall to fall that 
had withstood an armed attack. 

The vigilant spies of the kingdom alighted almost 
daily upon some stranger landing on English soil, but 
no one intercepted a certain gracious gallant who came 
with well-accredited letters from loyal subjects abid- 
ing for the time abroad. The letters stated that this 
young Ralph Danvers, wearied of tarrying afar, de- 
sired to serve, in some capacity, his beloved Queen, 
and, while awaiting her decision in regard to him, he 
urged that he might dwell near court. 

The names signed to the letter were the names of 
men doing service abroad, and the Queen, not alto- 
gether confident that this was not a ruse of double 
meaning, invited the sparkUng young stranger to join 
the household in Surrey. 

Never was there a more heartsome fellow. He was 
hail-brother with every one. He knew the newest 
dances and the latest songs. He could reel oflF a jest in 
such clever style that the dining hall was filled with laugh- 
ter or applause. He was of such a rare order that one 
and all sought to use him as a copy for future manners. 
John Trueman kept him well in sight. The actor was 
wearying of his forced stay in the Queen's household. 
He played his parts in the revel and masques; he 
learned courtly manners and took to gentle ways with 
amazing quickness; but the strain told upon him. The 
delicacy of the past reasserted itself. An almost 
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shrinking weakness marked him, especially since the 
Earl of Rathven's coming to Surrey and the extra gayety 
attending his entertainment. The young fellow longed 
to return to the freedom and life-giving ways of the 
theatre. His interest in watching another fiUing his 
true place was waning. The longer he contemplated 
the Queen's fondness for the usurper and the surer he 
felt that the Lady Sylvia loved the man and not the 
cause of the supposed heir of the Rathvens, the weaker 
grew his desire to claim his own. Day by day he 
realized that, without the comfort and glory of Lady 
Sylvia's love, his rightful place would be but an empty 
honor. Even the faith and companionship of his sis- 
ter Margaret could not satisfy his yearning. The 
Queen, while loving and honoring her hostage, would 
deal, with lavish hand, benefits upon the fair Mar- 
garet; and what was he, that he should aspire to try 
and replace all that his sister now had, with what he 
alone could give her ? 

No, it had all been a wild dream. He was not 
fitted by nature to shine at court unless love, instead 
of hate, were to be his portion. 

Try as he might, John Trueman had never been 
able to pierce the armor of Ronald of Rathven. Since 
that first day in the tower room they had never re- 
ferred to the past. The Catholic training of my Lord, 
and the abnormal training of Trueman, had given 
each a shield upon which the design of the other 
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was turned aside and they had waited and kept 
silent! 

"Thank God!" the actor often thought, "that this 
substitute is better than I feared. He has won his 
way; he has not been called upon to serve ignobly the 
Church, or, if the call has been given, he has not re- 
sponded! With the love of the Lady Sylvia Dormer 
he may attain to heights I could not reach without it. 
For her dear sake — " here he paused, and in memory 
turned back to that night in the rose garden; "thank 
God! both she and I can go into the future with our 
white shields of truth unblotted!" 

Trueman's thoughts were following this path while 
he sat at table the night of the banquet the Queen had 
so skillfully prepared. His eyes were fixed upon the 
stranger from abroad in order that no trick or gesture 
might be lost. So graceful was the young man, so 
captivating! Even the conmionest act was performed 
with an ease and fascination that charmed the eye. 
Now, for instance, he was toying with a bit of cake; 
just then the Queen's fool stumbled into the hall, fell 
at full length, and set up a childish wail that caused 
the company to turn toward him with derisive laughter. 
At the instant attention was diverted from him, the 
stranger-guest raised the piece of cake and by a com- 
pelling gesture of the head attracted the notice of young 
Rathven; then, breaking the morsel in two, he tossed 
it meaningly aside. 
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He had attracted, however, the glance of Trueman 
as well. The occurrence was slight and would doubt- 
less have been overlooked by him, had not the effect 
of it been strangely marked upon Ronald of Rathven. 
That young man's face went ashen pale and his eyes 
widened in terror. 

Trueman felt an unreasoning fear growing in his 
own heart as he watched the side play. That the in- 
cident had a deep meaning he was now sure; and 
while the laughter and talk claimed the others anew, 
he sank into melancholy that he was unable to cast 
aside. 

The Queen asked him to sing. He complied, but 
in so poor a fashion that her Majesty good-naturedly 
rated him for overeating. 

** Think you," she cried, "that so rare a bird as 
you should be stuffed ? Blnow, then, the birds I would 
have served to me stuffed, I first have killed!" A 
chorus of cheers greeted this sally, and the Earl of 
Rathven looked so appreciative that John Trueman's 
eyes fell before the eager glance. 

When the overfed and much be-wined company at 
last left the hall, the actor-fellow, bowing low before 
his Queen, begged permission to retire, in order that 
he might rest and gain strength to better serve her on 
the morrow. 

"You do look sadly in need of rest," Elizabeth 
murmured, for a moment noting the sharp outline of 
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the young face, "does my court wear so sadly upon 
you, Trueman ? It speaks ill for the life here or your 
fitness for the life." 

"Your Majesty, the fault, whatever it is, lies with 
me." 

"Think well upon that confession, Trueman," mur- 
mured the Queen, "and remember, I condemn none 
until they prove themselves unworthy. Good night! 
God give you rest." 

Trueman betook himself to his lonely tower rooms. 
He longed to be alone, longed to escape from the eyes 
of the Earl of Rathven which seemed, during the past 
few days, to be ever upon him. He wanted, too, to 
think upon the stranger and his all too-sure sign to 
the young Lord of Rathven. 

The absence of Lord Southdowne and the Ladies 
Constance and Alice, while not openly spoken of, was 
a much turned over gossip among the Queen's house- 
hold of gentlemen and ladies. This also held part in 
Trueman's ponderin^s in his lofty tower window. 

He had made no light, but sat huddled in the case- 
ment, his arms encircling his knees, and the heavy 
draperies falling about him. So still he sat that he 
seemed but a part of the shadows. The outer night 
was filled with moonlight, but the ivy about the win- 
dow stood guard against its entrance into the dim 
room. 

"Something threatens!" thought the brooding man 
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from his shelter; "something evil. Not for naught 
was the sense of coming events intrusted to me. For 
my own saf^uard it has served me in the past; God 
willing, I will share it now with others as needy, but 
less endowed than I." 

Then a smile flitted over the face, so piteously sad, 
that it was well no one was by to heed. 

**In all the world,'* he murmured, ''I think her 
Majesty and I are the loneliest of God's creation. So 
little have I with which to serve my Queen! Physi- 
cal strength and art of fighting are not mine; but what 
I have, that consecrate I to her and to them she loves!" 
Only the calm night registered the vow. 

Trueman was sure that the sign given by young 
Danvers to Rathven was of vital meaning. He had 
never distrusted the stranger before, he had too com- 
pletely fallen under his charm; the shock of surprise, 
then, that had followed his sudden suspicion was all 
the more appalling. '*The Jesuits are back of this!" 
That conclusion finally absorbed him; "they have 
given a call to the Lord of Rathven. This is but part 
of the plan which includes the disappearance of the 
Lady Southdowne and her sister! Will the Lord of 
Rathven respond? and how?" Then the memory of 
my Lord's white face, gave hope to Trueman. 

"For my Lady Sylvia Dormer's sake I pray God, 
— ^what was that?" From the gloom and depth of 
the window seat Trueman turned toward the door 
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which he had unmindfully left ajar. "Is any one 
within ? " asked a voice from the passage. It was the 
voice of Ronald of Rathven. 

"Trueman, are you there?" The watcher in the 
window held his breath and waited. If he were dis- 
covered he would feign sleep; if not, he could still 
secure his privacy. 

"Take naught for granted!" whispered a second 
voice, '^ he may be asleep. Push the door wide and 
look inside." The door swung open. Then cautiously 
the intruders stepped in, and passed through the first 
room to the one beyond, which was Trueman's bed- 
chamber. In passing the window, Rathven's com- 
panion drew the drapery aside; but Trueman, fearing 
this, had lain down close among the vines, and again 
the darkness protected him from the hurried glance. 

" 'Tis as I thought," said Rathven from the bed- 
chamber," the actor-fellow must hover near her Maj- 
esty in case amusement flag. Now — " 

"Name no names!" quickly cautioned the stranger. 
"Let us get to work; the actor may return; and this, 
you say, is the safest place in the castle." 

"There is a vacant room beside this; there are no 
others on the landing, and no way to reach these but 
by the stairway up which we came. The Queen 
swings her bird's cage high, and as God hears me, 
'tis a most innocent place, as far as suspicion goes. 
Now to the smaller room!" 
P 
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The two, satisfied that Trueman's rooms were 
empty, passed on to the little closet-like room beside 
his. They closed the door after them, and the actor 
thought tliat was the end of the matter, until he was 
startled by a voice so near him that he barely re- 
pressed a cry. 

The tower was not large, and the window of the 
unused room was set curiously close to its neighbor. 

Rathven and his companion had gone to the case- 
ment, and now talked freely with apparently no fear 
of being overheard. 

" The door is secured at the stair-foot ? " 

**It is. Should my stroUing player return he will 
have to wait his turn. He will not rouse his betters, 
take my word for it. And now your message. So 
long have I waited for the signal that it was a wonder 
I recognized it to-night." 

**They taught well at St. Albans," said the rich 
voice of the stranger. "Few ever forget. And are 
you prepared ? " 

"Aye." Almost solemn was my Lord of Rathven's 
word. 

"At last," the smooth voice began, "the Jesuits are 
sure of Eling James. Spain's oflFer has given him 
bravery. The Scotch troops are ready and we want 
only a few thousand English. These, with the foot 
and saddle army of Spain, will be able to defy any 
opposition. We have let bolder plots come to light; 
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but all over the island, small companies, companies too 
insignificant to attract attention, are being gathered. 
There are six central places from which all will start 
at a given day and hour for Scotland. Now we need 
you!" 

Trueman listened. Hearing was the only sense of 
which he was aware. 

** For what ? " Young Rathven's voice was tense. 

''To take as many as possible from here and hasten 
to Grey Towers. That is one of the meeting-places. 
Lord Southdowne has taken his wife for hiding in 
Warwickshire; he has promised five hundred men 
from there and will join you in Sussex. Several 
priests, with further instructions, are to land near 
Grey Towers, and you are to hide them in places you 
know of in the castle." 

" That I know of ? " The words came with a groan. 
'* As true as God lives I have never put foot within the 
castle! This is what my father has been hinting the 
past week. He has been planning to take me to the 
old castle many times, but has dared not!" 

Trueman heard clearly the stranger stagger back. 

"What mean you?" he gasped. 

"That I was hurried to court directly upon my land- 
ing in England, and here have I bided ever since." 

" And your father took you not back to Grey Towers 
for full acquaintance with its secrets, biding this time 
and necessity ? " 
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••He has not!" 

"A nice tangle, then, are we in; and a pretty reckon- 
ing will the Earl have to settle later." 

•• Wait ! " Rathven broke in, " I have a hope ! There 
is one here in the Queen's household, who once dwelt 
in the neighborhood of Grey Towers, and mayhap 
knows enough of its secrets to be of service." 

" How can that be, unless he is one of us ? " 

" 'Tis worth the trial, the need being great. I have 
him within my power. What he knows I can force 
into our service. When do we start ? " asked Rathven. 

'* To-morrow at midnight. But this person, is he 
loyal?" 

"What matter, if he be hedged about?" 

" But suppose he refuses ? " 

"He will not. And in another way he may be of 
value. When so many leave the castle, suspicion as 
to the leader will be aroused. 'Twere best to have it 
fastened upon one already distrusted. The Queen is 
not sure of this person of whom I speak, I can see she 
doubts him. How easy, then, to let it so appear that 
he has fled with others of his kind ? " 

" 'Tis a master stroke if it run smoothly, and will 
divert attention from you at the beginning. That 
part, I confess, was troubling me. Once at Grey 
Towers, your success is assured." 

Trueman heard Rathven laugh in relief, and then 
suggest in the old tone of light-hearted assurance. 
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"It may be possible to leave an impression here at 
Nonsuch, that I, also doubting this person of whom 
we are speaking, have gone in pursuit. Confusion 
will prevail. Conflicting rumors may help the cause." 

"Rathven," the stranger's voice puzzled the lonely 
listener, "you shame not the Earl, your father, for 
cunning. A closer knowledge of you, outstrips the 
anticipation." 

Trueman trembled. 

"And this," he thought, "is what the Lady Sylvia 
loves?" Then his unworldliness led his mind in 
another channel. "It may be a ruse. A sparring 
for time, and opportunity. My Lord may show me 
another phase; he may not be so vile as it would ap- 
pear. He is in a perilous strait. The Jesuits and 
I — " a nervous inclination to laugh startled him, "the 
Jesuit cause and I must struggle for this Lord of 
Rathven!" 

"The Queen!" Rathven's voice again broke upon 
the troubled thoughts of the listener, "what part does 
her Majesty play in this — tragedy?" 

"You speak truly," his companion replied, "it is 
a tragedy. The stage is hung in black. The Queen 
is nigh to the close of her act!" 

"You — ^you jest!" Rathven's voice shook. 

"Nay. I jest not at a tragedy. This great final 
act is to be mine. Where others have balked, I plunge 
in. I am to kill the Queen! I follow not to Grey 
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Towers. I am to hide closer at hand. Once the word 
is sent to me that all are safe on Scottish soil, I come 
forth. To me is intrusted this great deed — ^and its 
reward!" 

K the heavy vines about the casement shook, the 
plotters took no heed. The wind was rising, and their 
voices sank lower. More was said, more of detail and 
fanatic ecstasy in the planning of the foul treachery. 
But always it was the stranger who led the thought. 

The actor took little further notice. He had heard 
enough to cause him to realize that his own part in 
the future action must be clear and unerring. He dis- 
entangled his confused impressions, always guided by 
his own simple, upright nature. 

"Were I in a Uke position," he argued with himself, 
"how then?" 

Presently the voices in the next room ceased. True- 
man was at last alone in the tower, and free to make 
himself comfortable. Discomfort was forcing itself on 
him. He was cramped and chilled, but he disdained 
pain and kept his position. 

One tormenting conviction, from what he had over- 
heard, he could not free himself from. Instinct told 
him that Rathven was a villain, and a weak villain 
at that. A man unworthy a noble woman's trust. 
Ought he to shield such a fellow in order that a mis- 
guided girl should have her way ? 

But doubts assailed this course of reasoning. Was 
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he, inexperienced in life, and ignorant of a woman's 
manner of loving, a safe judge? Were not his own 
love and desire pleading against Rathven? Sur- 
rounded as my Lord was by the crafty Jesuits; trained, 
as he had been, in deceit and servile obedience, how 
dared one adjudge him base until he had had ample 
opportunity to prove himself the reverse? 

He had won his way where stronger men had failed. 
He had, as yet, done no ignoble thing; and he might, 
even now, be biding his time and chance to show his 
true nature. Once freed from the coils that had bound 
him from childhood; given a new and holy trust; 
brought face to face with the awful alternative of 
wrecking the life of the fairest woman in her Majesty's 
kingdom; ah! what then ? 

**If I only knew!" moaned Trueman as he bent his 
aching head upon his knees. 

From below, the scent of roses came to him, and 
with it a memory so sweet and spiritual, that it turned 
him faint. ''Only a dream! Only a dream!" he 
murmured, "God help me!" 

In due time the moon came in direct line with the 
window, and it showed, in bold relief, the figure 
crouching rigidly within the casement. 

A light step sounded on the tower stairs, but True- 
man was past noticing a noise as slight as that. The 
step paused at the door left wide by the former search- 
ers ; this second intruder had no need for search. What 
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she sought was before her, and the sight brought a sob 
to her lips. 

Trueman turned and looked at the apparition. 
White and trembling, her long, loose gown of pale 
silk falling about her, and her wonderful hair gleam- 
ing like a halo around her saint-like face, stood the 
Lady Margaret Rathven ! 

As Trueman turned, her hands, which had been 
closely clasped upon her throbbing heart, were out- 
stretched to him. 

So had she come in the long ago past to the little 
neglected brother as he sat apart, shunned and un- 
loved by all but her! With a great pity and yearning 
she opened her arms to him now in this hour of peril. 

"Ronald, oh, my brother!" 

No shock or surprise met this cry of her heart. 
Slowly, as in a dream, the man in the window arose, 
walked across the room in the path of moonlight that 
connected him with this shining vision, and knelt 
before it. 

"Margaret!" That was all, but the soul hunger of 
the empty years was borne upon the one word. 

"Poor laddie!" whispered the girl, bending over 
him, and using the old-time phrase, "poor, dear 
laddie!" 

Then they kissed lingeringly and reverently. 

"You must go, dear!" presently urged Lady Mar- 
garet, remembering how short was the time, and how 
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grave the danger, **you must go, and at once! I long 
to tell you how I thought I knew you from the very 
first, but, respecting your silence, held my peace. I 
cannot tell you now, I have come to warn you ! Father 
knows you, also, though once, a time back, he swore 
to me that you were dead. I went to him to-night and 
implored him to speak the truth. His anger was awful. 
Later I overheard — oh! I dare not recall it. There be 
not a moment to lose. Go! dear love, go; yet there is 
time. To-morrow I go to the Queen, and, by the 
grace of God, I will set right your cruel wrong! Af- 
terward, afterward, oh! my brother, we may reclaim 
the empty years. You do not stir! Do you fear to 
try for escape?" 

**No." Very calmly came the reply. The two were 
facing each other, holding hands as if loath to drop 
the human touch. 

*' A moment may mean to lose all, " urged Lady Mar- 
garet. 

"Eternity has not that power!" 

"Oh, listen!" the girl's face contracted with agony, 
"some one comes!" 

Trueman considered; then, quick as thought, he drew 
the girl to the window, snatching, as he passed, a dark 
mantle that lay upon the couch. 

"Out on the ledge!" he whispered, "it is wide 
enough if we stand close. I will hold you!" They 
were out now, crowding in among the thick vines be- 
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tween Trueman's window and the window of the 
vacant room. 

"This black mantle must cover us both!" breathed 
the brother, *'and God help us!" So they stood, and, 
as if God heeded their need, the moon went behind 
a cloud and there was darkness. 

**This is his room?" It was the trembling voice 
of the Earl of Rathven. 

"It is, your Highness." 

"Turn the lanthom carefully, he may be sleeping.'* 

"He sleeps in the inner room. Follow. You have 
paid high enough to witness the whole scene!" 

Lady Margaret shuddered, but the arm which held 
her was firm. 

" He is not here nor in the outer room ! " A mut- 
tered curse met this information. 

" He may have heard us, and hidden himself in the 
third room, the room where the Lady Constance was 
wedded. The same apartment is safe for a wedding 
or a—" 

Again Margaret shook within the calm embrace. 

The two inside now stepped softly into the passage 
and pressed against the door through which another 
plotting pair had but lately gone. 

"Step silently, your Highness." 

" Creep nearer the window through which we came," 
whispered Trueman to his companion; " 'tis safe if 
you go slowly." They edged along. 
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"Not here!" came the verdict from the tower room, 
and so sure were the searchers that they alone were 
in the turret, that the voices were raised. 

" He has not then come to his apartments ? " asked 
the Earl. 

*'Your Highness has guessed the riddle! 'Tis plain 
this actor-fellow is out for business of his own, though 
the hour be late for honest folk." 

"The window is too high for escape that way?" 

"Your Highness had best assure himself!" The 
two came to the casement. The ivy did not stir, so 
still and safe was the night. 

"Curse him!" muttered the Earl. 

"And now," said the calmer voice, "your Grace 
had best seek a convenient couch. I will bide at the 
stairfoot till my roving spark returns to his nest." 

"Nay, then, too often have I been absent when my 
work was said to have been done. This time I see for 
myself." 

"The Earl is good company! Down, then, to the 
hall below; we can well conceal ourselves behind a 
curtain, and nap in turn." 

The listeners heard the two men go carefully down 
the winding stairs. Then, silence! 

"We will go into the small, empty room," whispered 
Trueman, " 'tis safer there. I will bar the door, and, 
come daylight, the watchers in the hall below may seek 
other scenes and bide another opportunity. I, then, 
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will be free to go about my day's work; and you, Mar- 
garet, will have little danger in escaping any prying 
eye." 

''I fear nothing!" The two were within the small 
room now and Trueman had noiselessly fastened the 
door. 

A couple of chairs, a plain table and a long bench 
were the only furniture of the place; but comparative 
safety made it beautiful. 

Lady Margaret drew one chair to the table, and 
her companion sat opposite. Across the board they 
clasped hands silently, gazing, by the dim light of the 
moon, into each other's faces. Wan and worn were 
they, but the souls of both shone from the faithful eyes 
undaunted. 

" Dare we speak ? " breathed Margaret, " there is so 
much to say." 

"Yes," nodded her brother, "if we whisper. They 
are at a safe distance and as there is no way to reach 
the tower rooms but by the staircase they will not re- 
turn. He, who was with my — ^my — the Earl of Rath- 
ven, once played my friend," sighed Trueman; "he 
knew my ways. Oh! that such falseness can live!" 

"I overheard my father barter with him for your 
death!" whispered Margaret. " 'Tis known how oft 
you sit within your window seat. 'Twas planned to 
throw you from the window upon the flags below. 
You understand?" 
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''Aye. 'Tis plain and simple. And for this deed 
the Earl of Rathven paid a high price ? " 

Margaret bowed her fair head, and a shiver ran over 
her. The brother grasped her slim hands closer and 
smiled bravely above her terror. 

" So, then, the Eari of Rathven and his supposed son 
are working at cross purposes. Have they so little in 
common ? " 

"I do not understand you," murmured Lady Mar- 
garet, and she raised her eyes to his. 

" 'Tis passing strange. The Eari of Rathven seeks 
eageriy my death, and my Lord Ronald of Rathven 
relies upon my life and good service. 'Twould seem 
by conferring together the father and son would better 
meet on safer ground." 

" I still fail to follow, but this I know, my father has 
reaped but the whiriwind from his Ufe's sowing. Oft 
in my heart I find a great pity for my father." 

The brother looked steadily at the giri, and again that 
smile of infinite content spread over his thin, sad face. 

"To-morrow," the Lady Margaret went on, "to- 
morrow I go to the Queen and lay bare what long has 
eaten at my heart. In the past, doubt of the right of 
my course has all but killed me; now I see light and my 
way is plain. Should I glance to right or left, indecision 
besets me; I keep a straight path henceforward! See- 
ing only your great wrong, I tell all; and, knowing my 
Queen, I can trust her justice." 
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'' You would see me have that which is my own ? " 
And now the brother bent far across the narrow table, 
thus bringing his face close to the lovely one beaming 
upon him. 

"That would I!" 

"Then with such loving intent, it will be best to 
know what is my own, Margaret." 

"That be a simple knowledge." 

"Nay, sister, but most complex. I am well-nigh 
distraught by the complexity. Were we made of com- 
mon good or bad, how easy would our course be through 
life. But so tangled is the evil with the good in our 
natures, that when most we hope to act justly we often- 
est blunder into error. In my weakness was bom a 
hate of the father who wronged me; and later strength 
has not obUterated it. Margaret, I care not to talk 
of the Eari of Rathven!" 

The sister noted the haughty uplift of the head. 
For the first time in his life the despised son looked 
like the sturdier men of his race. 

"For the — usurper — the innocent usurper — " the 
low, even voice continued, " what can I say ? I know 
him not, nor does he know himself. He is the tool, one 
of the many tools of the Jesuits. Detached from them 
and with a lofty purpose holding him, what then ? In 
himself he has won the love and trust of the Queen. 
Our mother, the Lady Rathven, adores him as a 
mother should her son. Ah, Margaret, I have studied 
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deeper parts than the playwriters have ever dreamed 
of!" The sadness of the pale face wrung Margaret's 
heart anew; but she did not interrupt, by word of 
sympathy, the thoughts that flowed on in the quiet 
voice. 

*' And the Lady Sylvia Dormer!" Margaret started. 
The name of the dearly-loved friend seemed to fit but 
jarringly in this troubled hour. 

*'What of Sylvia?" she asked with a soft sigh. 

The brother paused, and into his tense face a strange 
eagerness shone. '*As you value the future's doing," 
he whispered, "tell me, does the Lady Sylvia Dormer 
love the supposed Lord of Rathven ? " 

The question so meaningly asked, filled Margaret 
with surprise. 

*'What matters?" she faltered; *'can that not bide 
its time ? Does the future, our future, in any way de- 
pend upon the love affair of the Lady Sylvia ? " 

" As God is my witness, our future does so mightily 
hang upon it that I dare not move until I know." 

There was a pulsing silence. Outside, the chill 
dawn was starting into life. There was a stirring of 
birds, and a distant sound of horses whinnying a morn- 
ing call. 

**Ah! I see what you mean," Margaret smiled 
wearily, **I am selfish. When the Queen rights this 
wrong of ours then must the supposed Lord of Rath- 
ven stand — ^unmasked and unnamed! Then, indeed. 
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will the love of the Lady Sylvia be put to the test. So 
absorbed was I in you, my brother, that I forgot my 
friend!" 

The keen eyes across the table fell away from the 
pure, uplifted face. Now that he stood before the 
yeamed-for truth his soul shrank in weakness. 

"Yes," he murmured, "the Lady Sylvia's love will 
be put to the test." 

A silence fell between the brother and sister. Fraught 
as the hour was with cause for haste, she pondered this 
question; and he dared not, for the future's sake, 
break the spell. 

And thus, by the grey light of the coming dawn this 
man, so doubtful of himself, so determined to uphold 
the love of his dear lady; and the guileless, pure-souled 
girl opposite, weighed the fate of the Lady Sylvia 
Dormer and the Lord of Rathven ! 

"I know not how men deal with such a question 
among themselves," said Margaret at length; "but 
we women know, without the need of weak words, each 
other's hearts. I hesitate, because you say much de- 
pends upon this matter, and. I would bear witness for 
Sylvia as she would for me, were our positions re- 
versed. 'Tis a court rumor that the Lady Sylvia and, 
and — the supposed Lord of Rathven are to wed; you 
have heard it?" 

"Yes, I have heard it." Still the head of the actor 
was bowed, and Margaret could not guess the tumult 
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in her brother's heart, by the serene calmness of 
his voice. 

**The Lady Sylvia could only wed where her love 
beckoned. The heart of the Lady Sylvia is as pure 
and strong and true as God's heaven!" 

And now the face of the man opposite was raised, 
and it shone white in the gloomy room. 

"But may not the Lady Sylvia be led as strongly 
by a sense of duty as of love ? " he asked hoarsely. 

Margaret shook her head and smiled tenderly. '' Nay, 
an she could not ! " she whispered. " Sylvia could give 
her life in duty-service; but her love and her true heart 
go only where her desire is. I have her own words to 
prove my belief in her." 

Trueman held his breath. *' Not a month back she 
confided to me that she wished her life had been so 
placed that she might have risked all for her love, in- 
stead of taking all. 'Tis Sylvia's way to be royal in 
her giving." 

Margaret's eyes grew tenderer as her thought ran 
on. " I envy the Lady Sylvia her opportunity to stoop 
from the divine height of her love, that in the past has 
seemed to mean so little, and lift the — the supposed 
Lord of Rathven to a higher place than fate would 
seem to have in store for him! This I know, had 
Sylvia's love been of the lightest in happier times, she 
would do battle for its sake now that trouble threatens." 

*' K you, her friend, do so read and know the Lady 
Q 
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Sylvia Dormer, who am I that I should doubt the truth 
of what you say ? I know not women or their ways. 
Tell me, Margaret, would you, for any cause under 
heaven, wed where your love was not?" 

''Nay then, an I could not, "the girl answered 
simply, "nor could any true woman. I believe that 
is what holds the Queen to her lonely path." 

Trueman sighed deeply, and the memory of the 
rose garden grew blurred and confused. For a mo- 
ment he closed his eyes, and bade farewell to the holy 
vision of that moonUt night with its breath of fragrance 
and awakened love. Then he raised his head proudly, 
opened his eyes and gazed sternly into a future of duty 
only. 

"I, too, love the Lady Sylvia Dormer!" he said 
quietly. 

Margaret started. She doubted that she had heard 
aright. "You?" she gasped, rising and holding to 
the table to steady herself, "you?" 

"Aye." 

"Oh, life is all a tangle!" she groaned wildly; "I 
can but feebly grope my way after you. But I think 
I see your meaning. Because you love the Lady 
Sylvia, and because she loves the supposed Lord of 
Rathven, you would abdicate your name — for your 
love!" 

Trueman arose now, and the two tired, young faces 
showed white and firm. 
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** And I must hold my peace to the Queen ? " whis- 
pered Margaret. 

**For the present, yes. There is work for us both, 
desperate work, Margaret." 

The girl's eyes widened. "There is a plot afoot 
against the Queen's life and power." The girl drew 
a sigh of reUef . 

"There be many," she said; "I am not blind. My 
Lord of Southdowne's secret marriage with our sister 
bears more significance than mere defiance of the 
Queen's desires. He has fled to Warwickshire and 
I doubt not he will join others as mad as himself and 
fall as they all must!" 

"But, sister, there is a nearer plot, one within the 
castle." 

"What mean you?" and again the tortured look 
returned to the pale face. 

" Simply this. Within the Queen's household, among 
the young men she most truly trusts and loves, is stir- 
ring a plot so vile and heartless that it turns me ill to 
think upon it." 

"Oh, this is horrible!" groaned the giri, wringing 
her hands ; " being so close and conceived by loved ones 
it may succeed!" 

The brother drew himself to his full height. "Not 
if I can save her Majesty," he murmured reverently 
as if taking a holy vow. "The Eari of Rathven and 
Uke offenders of the older order are not called upon 
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to serve now. The Earl chafes at this, I gather, and 
fears for another cause. That is why, unknown to the 
Lord of Rathven, he endeavored to take my life. But 
the son has great need of my service. 'Twould ill suit 
my Lord had I been found upon the flags below." 

The first early rays of the sun were creeping through 
the vines. The castle folk had not as yet stirred to 
duty or pleasure, but the two in the tower room knew 
that their time together was short and there was still 
much to say. 

" Of ourselves, we dare not waste a precious word," 
whispered Margaret. ** Hasten, and tell me further of 
this plot, and your part in it, and mine!" 

**Come midnight, a company led by the Lord of 
Rathven will start from here for Grey Towers." 

''Led by the Lord of Rathven! Grey Towers!" 
Margaret came around the table, clutching it for sup- 
port, and her face, even in that heavily laden moment, 
startled the brother. "Then, do you not see?" she 
whispered hoarsely, when she reached his side, **do 
you not see that if ^ is base enough to do this evil 
thing, he cannot love the Lady Sylvia? Such vile- 
ness does not grow out of a love for such purity as 
Sylvia's!" 

** Listen! 'Tis that I go to prove! I shall accom- 
pany this mad venture to Grey Towers. They are to 
meet others there and at a signal march across the 
border into Scotland, joining different bands as they 
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go. That is the plot I may be able to shatter if all 
go well; but I would save the leader if I can, for the 
Lady Sylvia's love." 

" But you know not the Lady Sylvia," moaned 
Margaret, "her white soul would shrink from con- 
tact with one who is capable of such a vile thought. 
Oh, come to the Queen. She is great, and wise, and 
merciful. She will smooth by her magic this frightful 
danger. I can bear no more; I need the Queen!" 

"We must act without the Queen." There was a 
note of command in Trueman's voice. "You and I, 
if God so will it, must save the love and honor of the 
Lady Sylvia, and, by so doing, save the Queen!" 

"My brain can no longer keep apace with your 
thought," sighed the giri, leaning heavily against the 
table, "go on, I will follow as best I can." 

Now and again a trembling seized her, but she no 
longer urged her cause. 

" It may be only fanaticism sways the — ^the Lord of 
Rathven," Trueman gave the title clearly, "fanaticism 
and fear of a power that since childhood has clutched 
him. Such fear is terrible to cast aside! K this be 
true, I, Margaret, better than any other under heaven, 
can show him a way back to honor and glory. He is 
young;" Trueman spoke seriously; as if his own starved, 
desolate years largely outnumbered those of his sub- 
stitute, " he may not have considered Ufe — ^without the 
Lady Sylvia. Love of adventure, too, may sway him. 
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All good gifts have come to the Lord of Rathven so 
easily that he knows not their value. Once brought 
face to face with reality, the good that lies in the man 
may reassert itself to meet the high demand." 

" 'Tis a GodUke thing you go to do," breathed 
Margaret, "but dare I, for your sake, hide this 
thing?" 

"Little sister," a new tenderness filled Trueman's 
voice, " I have not forgotten your first teaching. The 
old fancy of another demanding of my life a strong 
service, Ufted my weak boyhood to higher aims. It 
has ever held part in my thoughts, fitting me for man's 
work; I, poor thing that I was! And now the test has 
come to me, Margaret. Stronger men lay down their 
Uves for their love; I lay down my love that in so doing 
I may prove my life worthy of its being." He paused, 
then went rapidly on, "I shall offer my services to — 
the Lord of Rathven. The Queen will suspect me 
of treason, so let it rest until I return — or fail to re- 
turn." 

"I dare not!" 

"You must swear, Margaret! 'Tis for the Queen; 
the love of the Lady Sylvia, and our family honor!" 

"I dare not!" The words were but a shuddering 
groan. 

"Margaret, I desire not my place unless love could 
have taught me how, nobly, to fill it. I decline the 
empty honor of the Earl of Rathven's name!" 
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The dark eyes flashed proudly. **And now, little 
sister, do you swear ? " 

She turned and Ufted her eyes to his suflfering gaze. 
So looking and searching, she saw and understood. 
This was all that he could do for his life's love! 

**I swear!" she breathed softly. 

A stirring in the castle yard broke the spell. 

"The way is clear now," Margaret sighed; "I know 
the manner of watching that our father does. He 
shares no such vigil with honest folks." A bitterness 
rang in the words. "Farewell, brother! I have found 
you but to lose you. I go to do the woman's part — 
keep silence and suffer, while the dear one goes to — oh! 
I dare not think!" 

Solemnly they kissed again and parted. 
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CHAPTER XVn 



THE EARL AND HIS SON 



Lady Margaret had understood the nature of the 
watchers by the turret stairs. Come daylight and in- 
nocent awakening, they had slunk away like the beasts 
of prey which need darkness and soUtude for their deeds. 
The Earl was beset by many fears and much danger. 
He knew that something was in progress and that his 
services had been dispensed with. This angered and 
alarmed him. He was not ready to renounce his rights 
entirely to his son, even if that son were chosen by his 
party to do that which he would much rather have an- 
other than himself do. The Earl was growing cow- 
ardly; but, in common with all cowards, he longed to 
assume the brave man's garb and strut where safety 
ruled. In this ignoring of him in the present plot — 
and the Earl had a scent for plots that could not be 
dulled by cowardice — ^he detected a doubt of his power 
or loyalty. This was disturbing. Did the Queen 
suspect, why then, the Tower, with a possibiUty of 
mercy! Did the Jesuits suspect, — ^the Earl forebore 
to dwell upon that side of the question. 
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Years before, when the substitute had been brought 
to England, the Earl had been given two distinct 
commands. He must do away with the real heir to 
his name, and, as soon as safety permitted, he must 
take the alien to Grey Towers and acquaint him with 
the secrets and windings of that valuable hiding-place 
for persecuted Catholics. 

So simple were the commands, so concise and rea- 
sonable ! 

The Earl had intrusted the first to his henchman, 
Tom, and had been virtuously thankful when the out- 
come proved less sinful than the original plan. The 
second command the Earl had postponed from time 
to time for various reasons. With greater cause for 
fearing the Queen, he dared not risk her closer atten- 
tion. K he stole away to Grey Towers alone, and that 
might have been possible, he would not have dared 
summon the Hostage from court. Such an act would 
have been sheer madness. So, while beset by doubts, 
the Eari, like lesser men, driifted on, trusting that some 
opportune chance would eventually make it possible 
for him to obey that seemingly slight second command. 

Then had come the unsettling conversation with his 
youngest daughter and his later undoing in the Queen's 
palace, when the supposed dead had confronted him. 
Had her Majesty a motive or knowledge behind that 
scene? Had Tamus, too, risen from the dead? and 
was he ready to materialize at the proper moment? 
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The Earl doubted everyone and everything, and he 
feared for the future. His first step, however, must 
be to make sure that his unwelcome son was removed 
forever from the possibility of reappearing. He would 
see to that himself. Then, if the deed brought Tamus 
to life, he must deal with Tamus again! 

In the Queen's household it was not difficult to find 
one whom the Beggar Lord had inspired with jealous 
hate. A solemn vow from the mighty Earl that his 
accomplice should fill the place of the deposed pen- 
sioner, once the offender was removed, was potent. 
Then, added to that vow, was a righteous cause, for 
did not the Earl know that the actor-fellow was a tool 
of the Jesuits? And who knew better than the re- 
formed Earl of Rathven the inner workings of the 
Jesuit mind? Hence the futile attempt to throw the 
unsuspecting actor from his own window. 

The Earl, balked and still surrounded by his cloud 
of fears and menaces, was no pleasant person to spend 
an hour with; and yet, to pass an hour, the young Lord 
of Rathven had come to his father's apartment in the 
castle. If the Earl looked dark and forbidding, the 
son looked contrastingly buoyant and masterful. 

"What dearth of attractions is there, that my Lord 
of Rathven should be forced to seek his father for 
company ? " The Earl sneered openly. Young Rath- 
ven did not appear to notice the tone. He drew a 
chair close to his father, and bluntly asked: "Whyhave* 
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you never taken me to Grey Towers when you had been 
so ordered ? " 

Had it come to this? That the Earl of Rathven 
could be called to account by his son, and that son 
presumably upheld by the party that had once fawned 
upon the head of the house? 

The Earl for an instant was roused to assert him- 
self, but how dare he move in the bewildering dark? 
So he said, quietly enough, ** The time has never come 
when it would have been safe." 

**Safe for whom, you or me?" 

"For us both." 

'^Why?" 

"The Queen's eyes were always upon us. For her 
to suspect me of treason would have been cause for 
her to claim her hostage!" 

"Her what?" 

"Have you never heard how you stand betwixt me 
and her Majesty?" The Earl was glad of this time 
in which to regain his, self -control. 

"No. I have never heard aught but that as your 
son I have won the Queen's favor. What mean you ? " 

The Earl told him, placing his own fideUty to the 
holy cause in a high Ught, while he enlarged on the 
Queen's capabiUties for revenge did he appear to fall 
from grace toward her. The tale mightily pleased 
my Lord as he sat upon his low chair. He laughed 
repeatedly and tossed his head bravely. 
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" No wonder you feared," he said at last, " but 'tis 
a monstrous joke that now the Hostage is to bring the 
Queen to terms!" Conceit and bravado rang in the 
boyish tones; the older offender gazed in amaze at such 
a reckless attitude. Could any mere hope of success 
warrant such assurance? 

"Who is this actor-fellow?" suddenly questioned 
my Lord. The Earl reeled back. His half-gained 
dignity recoiled again. 

"I do not know!" he faltered. 

** Think again, father." The title fell perfunctorily 
from my Lord's Ups; too late he had learned the mean- 
ing of the name, father. " Think again. He was once 
at Grey Towers. I saw him in the woods, while 
Father Ambrose and I were beguiling the time until 
you sent our escort. Father Ambrose said he was an 
idiot; he seemed to know of him. I have never for- 
gotten the sight I had of the fellow in the awful still- 
ness and loneliness of the woods. But — " and here 
my Lord drew close, — **He is no idiot now! He has 
come to court for a purpose. Search your memory, 
father, and try to place this fellow." 

The Earl saw a path open in the wilderness of 
doubt, and he plunged in, not caring where it led. 

**Ah!" he said presently, "an idiot, or one who ap- 
peared so ? It comes back to me now. There was a 
son of one of the keepers at Grey Towers, who was 
deemed a lacking lad. He was a harmless enough 
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child. He ran wild over the park and castle." The 
path seemed to be a fortunate one, for, as the Earl 
stumbled on, my Lord smiled pleasantly. ''The child 
had a passion for the old place." 

"I understand," said my Lord, ''the poor thing 
overheard my idle words when I looked from the rock 
upon the home I had never known. He, familiar with 
the life at the castle, knew that I was playing, or going 
to play, a part. The knowledge has rankled in his 
cloddish mind. He believes he holds a power over me 
and he has come to court to claim his blood money. 
'Tis but a fool's trick at best." 

" I like not fools," murmured the Earl, assenting to 
the conclusion his son had reached, "Let us have 
done with the fellow!" A gleam of brutish desire 
flashed from the Earl's eyes to those of his handsome 
companion. 

" As for that," lightly rejoined my Lord, " I have a 
way of stifling his soaring ambitions and of making 
use of him as wefl. He knows, in part, certainly. Grey 
Towers. Good! And I know that he has met my 
Lady Sylvia Dormer, the Queen's saint, in the rose 
garden at midnight. How think you that knowledge 
wifl act upon the Beggar Lord?" This information 
appealed to the Earl in a manner upon which my Lord 
had not calculated. 

"A midnight meeting, and alone with my Lady 
Sylvia Dormer ? " 
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**Aye!" My Lord laughed gaily. 

**Good God! And how then can you, my son, 
fulfill the Queen's desire and wed this young woman ? *' 

From such a source, to such a source, this virtuous 
outbreak was nothing less than stupefying. My Lord's 
mouth actually gaped. 

" Why, as for that," he presently began, ** I have no 
intention of wedding the Lady Sylvia Dormer." The 
father and son now seemed to be playing at cross 
purposes. 

**I am destined for higher walks than the husband 
of my Lady Sylvia will tread! To the man in me, my 
Lady in no wise appeals. Her rigid and narrow ideals 
would cramp my desires. Her Protestanism! — do you 
not see, do you not understand, how impossible it 
would be for me to wed the Lady Sylvia ? " 

The Earl sank back in his chair. An inclination to 
laugh at this boyish swagger and assumed wisdom was 
instantly subdued by the conviction that behind this 
assurance was grim authority. The young man before 
him was but a tool, a mouthpiece of them whose power 
he, in the past, had known and respected, Li short, 
the Earl realized that, for some reason, the Jesuit 
party was ignoring him and using this substitute son 
without confiding in him, even as the father. The fact 
hurt and filled him with apprehension; and, in a vague 
way, he felt rather a contempt that the party should 
deal with this pink and white conceit, whose youth 
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and inexperience might lead him into some indiscre- 
tion. 

" Had you not best conceal your inner feelings more, 
my son ? " he asked presently. " Open confession may 
ease the soul but it lays it bare to attack." 

My Lord laughed lightly. "The time is ripe for 
success," he said. "I have kept my inner silence 
while outwardly complying to circumstances. That 
was my training. The Queen willed that I should wed 
the Lady Sylvia in order to raise up a worthy race to 
her service. Well, then, I smile upon my Lady and 
kiss her all-too-wiUing hand, but it waxes dull. The 
Lady Sylvia has not spice enough to touch what by 
nature is my own. Up to the present time I have 
subdued all personal ambition. I have waited for the 
warning of release. It has come! The house of Rath- 
ven will, in the future, need no support from woman, 
eiUier Queen or wife. Our house shall stand alone, 
and I, its heir, shall at last be able to assert myself and 
heed my own inclinations. That is to be my reward! 
All things seem to be shaping themselves to my ends. 
This Trueman has, perchance, knowledge of Grey 
Towers that is invaluable; and I have a hold upon him 
that will bind him to me." 

**The house of Rathven you say?" The Eari bent 
hopefully toward his son. No matter if he had been 
ignored in the coming venture — ^indeed the Earl was 
glad enough of his position — ^if he were to share in the 
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harvest that was promised, he could afford to humiliate 
himself before his son. 

"Yes, the house of Rathven will need no woman's 
aid for the future; it will stand alone!" 

"Thank God!" breathed the reverent Earl, and 
almost he loved the smiling conceit of the youth before 
him. It bespoke confidence, not in himself, — ^for the 
Earl, now that the test had come, saw that his supposed 
son was but a weakling of a low order — but in the 
powers that upheld him. Full well the Earl also knew, 
that just such a man as this before him was often the 
most valuable vehicle for others' wits. He would obey 
unquestioningly, he would appear innocent, in that he 
felt no responsibility. He would be puffed up by seem- 
ing deference from others and go to greater lengths 
than a stronger, keener nature. By just such blind 
daring he might succeed if the plot were perfected by 
those in command; in case of ruin the hapless creature 
would give less trouble. 

The truth dawned more and more clearly upon the 
Earl. Almost he felt a pity rising in his craven heart 
for this lad who had been wrenched from his natural 
place and held in the mid air of uncertainty and dark 
intrigue. Some time those crafty hands would drop 
him. Where then, and how, could this untried per- 
sonaUty take root and be an individual ? 

He had a genius for pretense — ^the Earl saw that, 
as had keener ones than he — ^but a time would surely 
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come when pretense would no longer be needed from 
him, and then ? Well, the Earl wondered whether in 
that day the Lord of Rathven would be despised or 
feared ! 

"You will know all in good time!" the light, eager 
voice was saying. The Earl started from his reverie. 
"You will not be in doubt long as to our intentions. 
I hope I shall not dishoner our house in the important 
part I have been chosen to take. I would that I knew 
Grey Towers better; still I must use what Ues within 
reach. Trueman may have more knowledge than we 
imagine and, at the first, her Majesty will suspect him 
instead of me. That and the lash I have in reserve for 
him will at least secure what service he has to oflfer." 

"You hint at grave matters!" the Earl of Rathven 
whispered, and his face turned ashen gray. 

"I am but a hint myself," Ronald returned lightly, 
"a hint! What I may be in the reality, who can say? 
I know not myself, as God hears me! I have ever 
been in abeyance." He arose, and an almost serious 
look dignified his handsome face. He drew a long 
breath. "To have opportunity and permission to be 
myself!" he murmured. "Myself! God in heaven! 
what shall I become, when I am free to follow what 
has been deadened within me since first I could re- 
member? Come, father, the Lady Sylvia takes an 
airing in the long-walk! I will accompany you if you 
choose." 
R 
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" I choose to be alone! " ill-naturedly replied the Earl. 

"Adieu, then until — !" He was gone with a light 
song upon his lips. 

"And what — " groaned the Earl, when at last he 
was alone — "what would be the outcome, if I dared 
fling myself and this burden upon the Queen's mercy." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

WHEN LORD RONALD CAME AGAIN 

A GUSTY, chilly night settled down upon Grey 
Towers, bringing with it showers of sleety rain; and 
black, menacing clouds. By nine of the clock the 
moon gave up the struggle for mastery and the com- 
ing storm had its way. 

The dreary castle was shrouded in darkness like a 
pall; but now and then a witch light seemed to flit 
from a window, disappear, and return in a diflFerent 
quarter. More than one man of the dell had noted 
it as he hurried on his way home and it filled him with 
superstitious fear. The place was shunned for the 
evil spot it was; that malignant spirits haunted it, no 
one had a shadow of doubt. Many times that phan- 
tom light had been seen when a storm was rising. If 
the night were fine, the grim castle stood black and 
menacing against a cloudless sky; but, let a storm 
threaten, then watch for the changing light ! 

Now it was on the ground floor, then on the floor 
above. Later it might be seen at a turret window, 
and for a longer time. But all the hamlet knew that 
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no hand held the ghost light; nor was there a living 
soul in the old castle! 

"The Earl," whispered Jane of the Dell who had 
once been the nurse of the heir of the house, " the Eari 
had best look to his ways! The light is a warning, I 
take it, and bodes no good." 

"Blight to thy croaking tongue!" muttered her lov- 
ing spouse from the chimney comer; "since the Earl's 
son has gained the Queen's favor, what can befall the 
Earl ? God's mercy, I be glad the house of Rathven 
has become loyal at last. Its past was black enough, 
God knows. Belike the light is a sign of the forgive- 
ness that has come to them as once did walk in dark- 
ness ! " 

Jane flouted this. 

" 'Tis passing strange," she pondered, "that so poor 
and lacking a young lad, as was my nursling, should 
blossom into that gallant about whom all tell who 
have been to London town. Mayhap — " here she 
looked around cautiously, "mayhap 'tis that other!" 

"Speak plainer!" commanded her mate, looking 
over his shoulder and crouching toward the blaze; 
" may the powers shake you till your wits rattle! What 
mean you ? " 

"Naught but that I know my lad was changed for 
another once, and belike the same has happened again. 
Hear the thunder! God's love, but we have not had 
so evil a storm for many a day." 
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'*And they do say," quivered the man, **that the 
Pale Child has been seen again. I grant that be no 
good omen for the Earl." 

Jane nodded her head. The Pale Child and the 
many small thefts of food and wine always accom- 
panied each other; but the simple folk were too su- 
perstitious to investigate the one, fearing that they 
might bring down upon themselves the curse of the 
other. 

While the two by the hut fire brooded and whispered, 
the faint, flickering hght was showing from window 
to window of Grey Towers, and the storm howled its 
approach while the forked lightning, like a blazing 
sword, flashed in the van. 

Inside the damp and moldy castle strange prepara- 
tions were under way. From chamber to chamber, 
down echoing corridors and creaking stairs, a weird 
figure flitted with a candle in its hand. 

It was an old man with vacant eyes and toothless 
mouth, a man with streaming white hair and garments 
gathered from bygone generations. As he pattered 
restlessly to and fro, intent upon his task, he talked and 
laughed aloud in friendly fashion, as if the emptiness 
were, for him, filled with wiUing helpers and comrades. 

**Aye, to-night, to-night mates, he will come! All 
must be in readiness. Hear the wind howl. Lord a- 
mercy, on just such a night was he bom! Do I not 
know that he must choose his own time and manner 
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of return ? I tell you, good fellows, *tis our part only 
to have things in readiness for my Lord. Hi! there. 
Bell of the Moor, have the maids got ready the ban- 
quet ? So! Now pile on the logs and set every chim- 
ney to its duty. I will myself ring the turret bell, when 
my Lord and his friends have warmed and feasted 
themselves. Little Billy, be on the watch in the 
dining hall, and when the company have finished, 
speed you to me where I shall hide on the belfry stairs. 
I have a surprise for my Lord and the good village 
folk. Old Tamus will ring the bell to-night and bring 
my Lord and his own together. Old Tamus will do 
this for liis dear lad, and then — " The poor old voice 
trailed oflF in a mad laugh, and the thin figure darted 
along the black corridor with his wavering candle, and 
sank down upon the turret stairs with a lean hand 
clutching the frayed rope which hung from the rusty 
bell overhead. 

So had old Tamus, the man hermit, lived and 
fancied, ever since that awful day when, breaking 
through the trapdoor of the underground room into 
which the Earl of Rathven had hurled him, he had 
sought the pool and seen evidences that led him to 
believe a second crime, greater than the one of which 
he was the victim, had been perpetrated. His own 
injuries and the shock and horror had unsettled the 
once keen mind, and Tamus lived on only to haunt the 
castle, and, by its evil reputation, to gain food where 
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others would have failed. Cunning and necessity 
aided him, and so the years had drifted by. Always 
when a fierce storm threatened, the maniac made 
ready for his young Lord. That excitement was all 
that broke the even calm of the endless time. Now 
with bowed head, the old man slept, while the wind 
shook the turret and the candle burned lower and 
lower. 

Below in the great entrance hall an unusual thing 
was happening, but the watcher in the turret took no 
heed. The massive outer door had been forced by 
the pressure of many strong bodies, and the place was 
crowded with dark figures moving cautiously about. 

** My Lord," said one, ** we must have a hght of some 
description, and a fire. We cannot see how miserable 
we are; but feeling prompts us to realize our condi- 
tion." 

" 'Tis safe to make light;" it was young Rathven 
who spoke. " Strike, Trueman, an you have material 
at hand. Belike we will find wood near the fireplace. 
God grant it!" 

Several lights were struck, and by the ghostly gleams 
a pile of wood was discovered near by, wood that had 
lain ready for many a year. It responded now to the 
sparks set to it and was soon crackling a welcome. 

"Lord! I steam like a witch's caldron," cried one; 
" unpack the food, mates, and let us cheer our faithful 
stomachs." 
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The tired, hungry men stretched themselves before 
the blazing logs and ate ravenously of the fare their 
saddlebags provided. 

"The storm's delay," whispered my Lord of Rath- 
ven to John Trueman, "has made our present haste 
most urgent. We were to have been here at nightfall. 
It is past midnight now. I must know the secrets of 
this house at once. No time is better than the present; 
our comrades will be glad of the chance to nap, and 
'tis natural I should want to see my old home. And 
you know the secret windings ? Was ever such luck!" 

"I am ready!" Trueman replied, rising wearily. 
" As a lonely boy, to pry into the secrets of the house, 
was ray only pastime." 

The two excused themselves and passed down the 
cold, black hall together, leaving the light, warmth and 
their companions' laughter and jests behind them. The 
place filled Trueman with a horror he could ill sup- 
press. He recalled the last time, when, as a shrinking, 
hounded boy, he had slunk into the hiding from which 
he had issued forth as another identity. Once he 
turned and looked back, almost expecting to see the 
Earl, his father, sitting in jeering contempt by the 
fire's glow. Then he thought of Tamus, dead and 
gone Tamus ! How he had yearned for Tamus during 
those first desperate days! Had Tamus lived, he 
would have sought him out wherever he had been. 
Even the trick that had deceived others would not have 
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satisfied Tamus. He would have made sure. But 
Tamus had died, been killed, and was even now lying, 
a bare skeleton, in some secret hole of this evil house! 
The old, childish shrinking held John Trueman again. 
He could feel himself growing weak and cowardly. 

"Where are you, Trueman? You forget the Lord 
of Rathven recalls not the way so well as you." The 
nervous, laughing voice sounded ghostly in the cold, 
black passage. 

**You have a lanthom, Trueman?" 

"Aye." 

** Light it, then, in mercy, light it! How am I to 
know and recall the way if I do not see it ? " 

The two paused and Trueman struck a light. It 
brightened but feebly the gloom. 

** Here," whispered the leader, " 'tis a childish trick, 
but not a bad one; I have bits of paper in niy bag, 
help yourself, my Lord, and drop them on the way. 
Nay, in heaven's name, not so lavishly! One here 
and there will mark the path, and the secret given to 
a wily priest will guide his steps, I promise you." 

Ronald of Rathven laughed with relief. The boy- 
ish prank lent light to the surroundings that the lan- 
thom's beam could not accomplish. 

**And now, my Lord, place one hand upon my 
shoulder, so. 'Twas a misfortune that necessity in 
the past kept you from the rightful knowledge of your 
home and its points of vantage!" 
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Ronald of Rathvcn winced. He realized that his 
guide held a certain power over him, but he also knew 
that he held, unknown as yet to the other, a mightier 
reason for binding them to a common cause. 

**Tliis panel" — the two stood face to face before 
an apparently blank wall, — "when pressed so, opens!" 
A gust of wind nearly threw the unsuspecting Lord 
oflF his feet. 

"Love of heaven!" he ejaculated, clutching his 
guide, "give warning in the future. Such surprises 
are worthy of her Majesty's toy-court of Nonsuch. 
Upon what opens this mouth of the infernal winds?** 

" Upon a winding path hidden by rocks and bushes, 
leading to a convenient place upon the coast where a 
boat may land with safety. Now, my Lord, we will 
shut this panel. Here, lend your strength, the wind 
seems determined to keep an open passage. Thanks, 
my Ix)rd, your strength is greater than mine, but to- 
gether we have accomplished it. Now find the spring. 
I will hold the light." 

"Curse upon it! there is no spring, Trueman." 

My Lord bent fumblingly to his task. 

"Here, my Lord, this small protuberance will aid 
you. Press firmly." 

"Ah!" Again the driving storm was in their faces, 
and the black night defied them. But Rathven had 
fixed the spring in his memory. 

"This will suffice for now," he said, laughingly. 
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**So much for escape if the sea is our object. I will 
drop a paper, Trueman, and now on to other con- 
quests." 

" Above stairs, my Lord, every innocent closet open- 
ing upon the corridor, can be used as a shelter if — but 
we will seek them later, — 'tis the exits that most con- 
cern you now. Follow!" 

**What a lad you must have been!" whispered Rath- 
ven, as he again took his place behind his guide. 
" 'Twould seem a mad thing for them in charge of the 
castle to permit — " he paused, not caring to needlessly 
wound his companion at present. 

**An idiot to know the castle secrets?" questioned 
Trueman with a bitter laugh. " 'Twas a mad thing, 
my Lord, since idiots may regain their reason. But 
in this instance, the madness gave occupation to a 
lonely, harmless boy and now serves my Lord in an 
hour of need. Not always does such rashness result 
so happily. See, my Lord, we are now back in the 
main hall. The others are sleeping. Heaven's mercy, 
how they snore! The travellers from afar have not 
arrived. Good! Now to the right, I would show you 
a fireplace in the library." Noiselessly the two en- 
tered the chill, dark room. 

''Books," whispered Trueman. ''There was one, 
who in the old days led me hither and in the kindness 
of his heart taught my poor mind to think and forget. 
Here be the chinmey, my Lord, it opens to the sky, 
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but it has projections inside and exits from its cavern- 
ous width into the rooms above. They are easily 
found; we need not climb. An agile escaper may take 
his choice and lead a smart chase. Now, my Lord, 
time is precious; later, if the travellers arrive and the 
Queen's men are stayed, we can, at our leisure, learn 
the lesser hiding-places. I desire to take you to the 
most valuable spot in the castle. From it one may 
hear and be safe. But, should need arise, there are 
possibilities of rare worth." 

"Hasten, Trueman! What was that, a pounding at 
the outer door?" 

"Nay, the wind rises, my Lord; but it will stay 
friend and foe!" 

"And for such service, I bless it!" Rathven breathed. 

" Is there not a bell, Trueman, in the tower ? a bell 
to give warning?" 

" Aye, my Lord, but should it be rung, it might 
bring a countryside of enemies instead of friends. 
It has been known once to do so. Her Majesty's 
subjects may have a choice when they are roused by 
the bell of Grey Towers." 

Now the two, by the lanthom's flickering help, were 
going down the steps leading to an underground pas- 
sage. The steps were sUmy; and Trueman, recalling 
the last time his feet had trod the way, shuddered in- 
voluntarily. 

"The cold strikes in!" said Rathven. "God! what 
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a place! Hold there! Tnieman, I am slipping. I 
cannot see you; where are you, man ?" 

"Here, my Lord; lean again upon me." 

** Thanks." Then, for pure relief in hearing a 
human voice, Rathven continued, ** I suppose you had 
an object of your own, Trueman, in your ready oflFer 
to join my company from Nonsuch?" 

*'Ihad, my Lord." 

"I vow, it took me by surprise when you came to 
me. I was about to approach you upon the same 
ground, your knowledge of this place." 

" 'Twas my only passport, my Lord. I had no 
warlike fitting to be of value. When it was brought 
to me that an uprising was planned and some of the 
Queen's hoasehold to travel to this spot, was it great 
wonder that I, a poor hanger-on, should yearn for 
opportunity to regain my freedom, and possible glory ? " 

"It sounds plausible, Trueman, but, as God hears 
me, so perfect is your acting, that I would not have 
risked a wager that you were against the Queen. I 
knew not that you were for the Catholics except that 
Essex's friendship for you pointed that way. For my- 
self I have had my instructions. I dare say I have 
puzzled others as to my position." 

" You have, my Lord." 

"They will be puzzled no longer, Trueman. Lord 
gave us! what is this? A cell — the grated door be- 
speaks it. A family portrait gallery? God! what a 
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place. Ah! a storeroom for rubbish; but what a 
journey to take ! " 

The two now stood in the underground chamber 
where, as host, the Coward Lord gave welcome. 

**That be your uncle, my Lord; he stood not well 
with her Majesty. He won the name and reputation 
of traitor. The title ever causes the Queen to rise 
in arms." 

Something in the tone stirred young Rathven to 
look uneasily at his companion. He knew that upon 
the ill-omened day when he had stood upon the rock 
in the oak thicket, the supposed idiot had overheard 
his words. He knew, too, that Trueman was perfectly 
aware that he had never before set foot in his father's 
castle ; but whether Trueman had offered his services as 
guide, in order to win glory for the future, or whether 
he ignobly desired to hold his lash over him as a meas- 
ure to produce gold only, Rathven was not sure. He 
resented the other's attitude, and he was amazed at 
the tone of authority and assurance in which Trueman 
spoke. 

Now that the secrets of the place were pretty fully 
in his possession, aversion to his companion's tone of 
equahty moved him unpleasantly. In a few hours at 
latest, the body of men who were to join him at Grey 
Towers would hold the castle. The night being far 
spent, the priests with instructions would hardly ven- 
ture to present themselves until another night's dark- 
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ness should promise safety. There was time now in 
this grewsome hole to decide whether loyalty to the 
cause swayed Trueman, or a base determination to 
wrench personal gain from his knowledge. In either 
case, my young Lord deemed the hour ripe to pro- 
claim his own power and reduce the aspiring actor to 
his proper place. 

'* Your manner, Trueman," he began, "is not fitting. 
However lofty your purpose in joining my party, you 
should remember that though you know that, regard- 
ing my past, which others do not know, the knowledge 
signifies nothing now; and you have only your own 
end to consider. If you serve me well now and in the 
future, I will, by my influence later on, have you 
rewarded." 

Trueman flushed in the dim light. 

"Your Lordship seems to hint at a possibly less 
lofty purpose on my part than he expresses. He should 
remember that a strugghng actor may have a code of 
honor that in some respects resembles that of royalty." 
And now was my Lord plainly angered. He leaned 
back against the rude table and folded his arms. He 
forgot that, as yet, the secrets of this room in which 
they stood were not his own. His annoyance mas- 
tered his weak caution and he risked much. 

"A code that resembles royalty," he laughingly 
sneered; "love of heaven! but you aim high in your 
acting. Was it this resemblance to royalty that led 
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you to coax the Lady Sylvia Dormer, that white flower 
of the Queen, to meet you alone, and at midnight, in 
her Majesty's garden?" The shot told. Trueman 
unsteadily set the lanthom on the stone floor and 
reeled back toward the entrance door. 

"And it was you," he whispered — "it was you whom 
I heard that night ? " 

" 'Twas I, John Trueman, and because it was I, I 
claim you now, body and soul, while your service is 
necessary, to my cause! For know you this, although 
your code of honor might permit you to sacrifice the 
Lady Sylvia, did need arise, your knowledge of court 
manners goes not deep enough if you fancy that the 
Queen would, in that emergency, deal leniently with 
you. The Tower is for such offenders as you and 
my Lady Sylvia!" 

"Have a care, my Lord!" — wrath choked the voice 
of Trueman, — "have a care!" He made a motion 
toward my Lord and that young nobleman rashly 
drew his sword. 

Was it outraged love that swayed Ronald of Rath- 
ven? Trueman was baJB9ed even yet. How dared 
he make a move in the pitiful dark, while his lady's 
love and honor balanced in the scale ? 

"My Lord," the words came hoarsely through the 
drawn lips, "I am unarmed. You recall, the Queen 
permits not the common people to carry weapons." 

"Pardon!" said Rathven, sheathing his sword. 
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"And now, listen, Tnieman, to reason. I desire only 
that you fully understand. No hold that you have 
over me can in the least prevail against that which I 
hold over you. Once this is freely acknowledged, we 
take our proper places and, in the end, the glorious 
end, I shall look to your recognition if your aim origi- 
nally was truly for your own uplifting." 

There was an ominous pause. The far-away sound 
of water lapped and lapped against the shore. The 
roar of the storm was deadened in that drear place, and 
a silence fell between the two young men. Then it 
was my Lord who took up the conversation. 

" Your part is this. I must know the secrets of this 
devil's maze, but, an I go forth from here, you must 
remain as guide to the bearers of messages from 
abroad. Should the Queen's men descend upon you, 
'tis for you to hide well the new and old secrets of this 
house. The time of uncertainty is short; ere another 
moon rises, James of Scotland will have come into his 
power — and her Majesty have laid down hers." 

The confidence of this bravado did not a£Fect True- 
man as it had the Earl of Rathven; he was less able 
to weigh its worth, and a fear grew within him. Time 
seemed pitifully short. Come what might, his oppor- 
tunity was escaping him. 

** My Lord," be began, ** the Queen, by God's help, 
will prevail; she bears a charmed life!" 

My Lord snapped his fingers. 
s 
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"That," he cried, to reassure his doubting com- 
panion, **that, for her charmed Ufe!" 

**My Lord, you have misunderstood my motive for 
joining you. I came to save you from yourself and 
from them who would destroy you. 'Tis within your 
power — " and here the pale, rigid face seemed to shine 
in the darkness — " 'tis within your power to so ar- 
range this plan that you may serve loyally your Queen 
and bring honor to your house. Defend this place 
against her Majesty's enemies! Meet them, who 
ignobly are seeking to use you, with resistance and 
foil their designs. For this I came, my Lord!" 

A white horror grew upon Ronald of Rathven's 
face. He suddenly reaUzed a new and staggering 
possibility in the mad words of the actor-fellow. 

*'You mean — " he stanunered, "that you would 
have me turn traitor to the holy cause and to them 
who have joined me ? " 

" Black deeds must be done ere long to pay for this 
folly," breathed Trueman. " I would have you on the 
side of right!" 

"Trueman — " and Rathven's voice was hard and 
tense, " Trueman, before God, are you, or are you not 
for the Jesuits ? " 

" My Lord, I am for her Majesty and for them who 
defend her!" The words and place unnerved Rath^ 
ven. His sword and superior strength seemed to 
avail little in face of this new condition. 
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''This — this is a trap!" he groaned, and again he 
drew his weapon. 

** My Lord, you force me to the only defense I have," 
said Trueman calmly. He seized the lanthorn, and, 
by a quick move, stepped into the corridor and clashed 
the grated door after him. For an awful instant he 
was in doubt whether or not there was a fastening; 
but there was a strong bolt, and it shot into place with 
magic swiftness and ease. 

** Release me!" commanded Rathven; but fear, not 
assurance, rang in the words. 

"It is your Ix)rdsliip's privilege to release himself 
upon certain terms." 

The maddened prisoner made a lunge forward and 
his steel ran through the fleshy part of Trueman's arm. 
The hurt was sUght but the blood ran freely. True- 
man sprang back and paused to bind the wound with 
his handkerchief. The blood ran down upon the laces 
at the wrist, stained the hand, and then grew less. 

'*I have yet my pistol!" said Rathven, seeing that 
his stroke had not proved fatal. 

** I can place myself beyond its power," Trueman 
said calmly, stepping far to one side of the grated door 
and carrying the lanthorn with him. 

** It will call help ! " the other returned. 

'* Its voice would be lost before reaching any human 
ear," was the reply. 

"Oh! I see your dastardly trick!" moaned Rath- 
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ven helplessly, '*You would hide me and my secret 
here until the Queen's men arrive. You trust to them 
to overcome the company above, before help from out- 
side comes — then you will tell your part, play the hero 
and seek glory! Oh, I see it all! But know this, even 
in such an hour of victory as your crazed fanaticism 
has planned, do you think you, the conmion actor- 
fellow, can stand, when I, even the disgraced Lord of 
Rathven, tell my secret of the rose garden ? Perchance 
you seek to gain the Lady Sylvia by posing as a hero 
before her Majesty. Fool!" Then a gleam of hope 
lit the passion-played face. **But hearken! There be 
another way. Come where I can see you. I swear 
by the Uving God I will not use my advantage." 

"Place both sword and pistol outside the door, my 
Lord. They cannot serve you and I must protect 
myself, for my task is not yet done." The metal rang 
upon the stones of the corridor, and then Trueman 
drew near with his blessed light. 

"Another way, Trueman! It may be worth your 
while to consider this." 

"There is but one way, my Lord, you must, here 
and now, vow allegiance to her Majesty's cause, or, 
come the morrow, you must stand before the Queen's 
men as a traitor!" 

"My men, with their advantage of position, will 
overcome the handful of soldiers the Queen will send 
to quell the few she deems oppose her." 
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"I can ring the turret bell, my Lord, the country- 
side will flock to her Majesty's cause." 

"God!" hissed the prisoner, cUnging desperately to 
the bars. " You demand my loyalty to the Queen ? " 
he muttered. 

"Aye, and you must swear to redeem the honor of 
the house of Rathven." 

"You demand! you! Who are you that you should 
use that tone? 

"I am Ronald of Rathven!" So quietly were the 
words uttered, that they seemed the echo from some 
distant voice. 

"You are mad!" Almost reUef rang in Rathven's 
voice. "First and last, you are mad!" 

"Do not deceive yourself. I am not mad." True- 
man sighed heavily. "Who you are I know not any 
more than you know yourself; but that I am Ronald 
of Rathven I can easily prove, should I so desire. It 
is within my power to abdicate in your favor, and that 
I am prepared to do, even at this last hour, upon one 
condition. You must swear to Uve as loyally and up- 
rightly as I should have endeavored to Uve, had God 
in his mercy permitted." 

Truth and simpUcity marked the low spoken words. 
Even the craven prisoner felt their power. 

"We are both young. Unfavored as I am in many 
ways, I yet believe myself the stronger. Not only will 
I resign in your favor, but, by the help of God, I will 
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aid you to live worthily. The same love may prove 
the uplifting of us both. I love the Lady Sylvia! J 
believe, little as you deserve so holy a gift, that, she 
has given her love to you, and desires to make woithy 
a name which the past has blotted. In my plaoe, a^ 
Ronald of Rathven, will you undertake this sacred 
mission?" ' '- 

For one moment a striving, an honest striving for 
good, stirred the prisoner. Then a desire for release 
upon any terms replaced the passing craving, but 
above either rose the fanatical spirit of the Jesuit'. 
To gain power and crush opposition! If he could but 
hold out until searchers found the fearsome place. If 
he could hold his jailor until help came, all might be 
well. lie believed his party would overcome the 
Queen's company, even if the two met — he would dally 
yet a while. 

"Trueman — " he pleaded, — "and yet if you speak 
truly that be not your name — ^your story needs much 
support. How can I know that you are what you 
declare? Well, then, there be another way. My 
cause will prevail. There can be no failing now. A 
struggle at the castle gates will end the trouble of the 
Queen's men, and then, do you not see, with James 
upon the throne, my Lady Sylvia may be yours if one 
high enough in power do but ask the favor? I 
care not to share my love — well, let us not a£Front 
each other. The Lady Sylvia is yours for the asking." 
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In that moment rose up the greatest of the Rathvens. 
By the doorway of the drear place, where first the 
shrinking child had felt his better impulses start to 
life, my Lord Ronald of Rathven defended the honor 
of his dear love and proved himself a man ! 

**To open this door," he said in low, proud tones, 
*' would be to permit a foul villain to walk abroad into 
her Majesty's kingdom. There be too many such at 
large now. And yet it turns me ill to leave you to 
your fate Uke a caged beast. Were I armed, I would 
take my lesser chance and try to kill you, but 'tis my 
lot to be no chooser at this hour. Please God, her 
Majesty may yet have opportunity to judge between 
us!" He turned to go, bearing the lanthom with him. 
The prisoner gave a shriek of wild despair. To be 
left alone in that damp, black pit was more than his 
weak nature could endure. 

'*My Lord!" he called after the departing form, 
**my Lord! hear, I acknowledge your claim! I throw 
myself upon your mercy! For God's love, leave me 
not!" 

The footsteps died away in the distance. The 
flicker of the lanthom was blotted out Uke the ray of 
the last star of hope. Then did the usurper fall upon 
the stone floor and beat his soft flesh against the cruel 
bars! 

The Lord of Rathven strode along the winding pas- 
sage and up the narrow stairs. In his blood-stained 
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hand he bore the light, but he did not need its help 
upon his way. Proud was the pale, thin face; the 
pride that comes from victory shone upon it. His 
path was clear now. Love might never glorify his Ufe, 
but into his hands had fallen the honor of his house. 
To save it and the fair name of his dear Lady, he must 
take, beyond all chance of failure, his rightful position. 
To whom should he turn in this hour? Until the 
Queen's men came, where could he look for help ? 

He had reached the main entrance hall. He ex- 
tinguished the light and stood Ustening. 

By the fire's glow, in the distant end of the hall, the 
weary men still lay sleeping. Above the noise of the 
storm, a hurrying, thudding noise arose, but above that, 
even, was still another. The jangUng and toUing of a 
bell! **The turret bell!" My Lord's breath came 
quicker. He turned toward the broad, dark stairway 
and rushed along with unerring step. Through the 
wide upper corridors he ran, his eyes were strained 
with terror, but not terror of anything earthly. 

Whose hand was upon that rope to bring aid to the 
Lord of Rathven ? 

He reached the turret steps at last, and there, by 
the feeble ray of the candle sputtering in its last eflForts, 
sat old Tamus tugging at the worn rope ! 

He heard the advancing steps and turned his rapt 
face toward the oncomer. In that moment the years 
and the mad fancies seemed to fall away from the 
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faithful soul. He stretched out his thin arms: "My 
Lord!" he quivered, "God be praised! I knew that 
you would come in your own good time. All is ready, 
dear, dear lad!" 

He fell forward into the arms of the Lord of Rath- 
ven, and upon his silver hair the young master pressed 
a farewell kiss. 

Outside, the hamlet folk, roused by the bell's frantic 
call, were rushing toward the castle. 

"He has come!" they panted in fear and loyalty. 
" He has come, and needs us ! We must stand by him, 
but—" 

"God save the Queen!" A shout met shout. 

"The Queen's men!" arose a cry, "her Majesty's 
horsemen!" 

Through the night and storm they were dashing, 
and before them were driven a mighty company with 
a strange banner dragging in the mud. 

"For the Queen!" The hamlet folk echoed the 
call and joined the pursuers. Some went on beyond 
the castle, but others halted to receive the Lord's com- 
mands. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



THE BEGGAR LORD 



In an anteroom an organ's notes rose and fell in 
sweet cadences. The windows were open to the glori- 
ous night and the heavy odor of roses and dew-laden 
shrubs. In the rich Ubrary of Nonsuch were gathered 
an anxious company, and the softened light of many 
wax tapers showed the faces rigid with the thought that 
held each heart. 

The Queen, robed in splendor, paced the long room 
unmindful at times of them who bore her company. 

Her features were drawn and haggard, and she 
started nervously at every new sound. The music alone 
appeared to hold her restlessness in check, and the un- 
seen player, with magic skill, followed her troubled 
mood. 

The Earl of Rathven sat in a deep chair, the image 
of craven fear and helplessness. He looked shrivelled 
and ancient, as though age had struck him a relentless 
blow before his time. Lady Rathven stood beside him. 
Her excitement was so evident and feverish, that to sit 
calmly was beyond endurance. Now and again she 
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smoothed the cold perspiration from her husband's 
brow, and stooped to whisper a word of comfort for 
a trouble she in no wise understood. 

Upon a low divan by an open window sat Lady Sylvia 
Dormer. Her face alone in that anxious group was 
calm and wondrously beautiful. At a Uttle distance 
and near together were the new Lady Southdowne and 
her sister Alice. 

Lady Southdowne was still proud and defiant. No 
threat of the Queen, no fear for the future, had as yet 
wrung a confession of any sort from her firm Ups. Lady 
AUce, by great eflFort, held her feeUngs well in check, 
but her bright eyes and the twitching of her sensitive 
mouth marked the inward unrest. 

'* Dormer!" the Queen paused in her pacing and 
stood proudly in the centre of the room, "Dormer, 
do you know where the Lady Margaret Rathven 
is?" 

Every heart awaited the answer. No one had ut- 
tered the question, but since the summons to the 
Ubrary and the knowledge of the traitorous desertion 
of many of the Queen's household the absence of the 
Lady Margaret was the absorbing thought. Gossip, 
hitherto so chary of handling the fair Margaret's name, 
now that fear and excitement had given new fuel for 
burning, whispered that young Ralph Danvers had also 
fled the palace. Was he with the deserters ? Was he 
with the Lady Margaret ? They who heard took choice 
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of likelihoods, and others worded their belief that the 
two were together with the traitors. Her Majesty, hurt 
and cruelly humiliated by her own bUndness, had re- 
frained from outwardly expressing her doubts, but the 
strain of waiting for news of them, who were riding 
hard after the traitors, was teUing upon her. She was 
losing control of herself and the rising flush upon her 
wan cheeks bespoke a dangerous mood. 

*'Do you know where the Lady Maigaret Rathven 
is?" 

Sylvia Dormer came before the Queen quietly, and, 
looking up into the troubled face, said gently, "God 
knows I do not know, your Majesty. But this I know 
right well; where the I^ady Margaret goes, loyalty to 
your Grace goes also!*' 

*'That may be, but villainy stalks abroad." The 
Queen forebore to speak Danver's name, but every one 
knew the suspicion, and Lady Sylvia's face whitened 
as she reaUzed the Queen's thought. 

Again Elizabeth took up her restless walk. Pres- 
ently she paused before Lady Southdowne. 

"A graven image you look, Southdowne," she said 
cruelly; "does not even the coming of your Lord stir 
you?" 

"I care not to show my feelings thus publicly,'* 
replied the cold, even voice. This maddened the nerve- 
racked Queen and with a quick gesture she smote the 
speaker sharply upon the cheek. Not a quiver be- 
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trayed the hurt to heart or flesh, but Lady AUce shiv- 
ered. Sylvia Dormer sprang from her place and ran 
forward. She caught the hand raised to repeat the 
indignity. 

"Your Majesty," she cried firmly, "do naught that 
will darken the peaceful hours God has in store for all 
who do not mortgage them by heedless acts. Your 
Majesty likes not witnesses to her loss of self-control. 
Though the hour tests sorely your patience and strength, 
still it is my loving duty to help you as I may." 

The Queen's anger cooled before the gentle rebuke 
from the little well-loved maid. 

"Dormer," she whispered, bending toward her, "a 
conscience are you to those who sorely lack the pos- 
session, but she maddens me! She shall quail!" 

"Nay, then," whispered Lady Sylvia in return, 
"this be not worthy of our Queen." 

"Go to the window, Dormer, surely one must soon 
come with word. 'Tis full time that a messenger 
should be here, even if business stays the others." 

Lady Sylvia turned to the open casement and bent 
her fair head to the secret-bearing night. The Queen 
resumed her rapid walk, and the ill-assorted company 
breathed freer. 

The night wind rose gently to the tree tops and with 
its coming it bore a message to the fair little listener 
by the window. Far, far away, her ear caught the 
cUck-clack of galloping hoof beats! 
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"Your Majesty," she panted, turning her innocent 
face, "a messenger comes!" 

This announcement stirred the group to life. They 
heard nothing but the rising breeze, but they felt the 
nearness of danger, or reUef ! 

"Dormer," commanded the Queen, gaining dignity 
now that action was possible, "tell then who wait 
outside to admit the messenger at once!" Then, un- 
able to hold herself in reserve until the far-oflF rider 
became a certainty, she turned toward the Earl where 
he sat crouching in his chair, his wife beside him. 

"For God's love," she cried, "sit upright, Rathven. 
A poor courtier are you. You are neither pretty nor 
graceful. Pull him into shape, my Lady Rathven!" 

Lady Rathven stooped and whispered to her hus- 
band. 

"Eh? what?" panted the Earl, "Ronald, you say? 
Our son? Which one? God's mercy, which one?" 

"Hear him!" shrilly cried the Queen, laughing 
loudly. "That be a strange question the Earl puts 
to you. Lady Rathven. Which one, indeed ? Has the 
Earl so richly strewn my court with gallant sons, that 
in this hour of uncertainty he himself is confounded ? " 

"Your Majesty, the Earl is ill. He knows not what 
he says. With your permission I will lead him away 
and summon a physician." 

"Nay, then, you will not! Rumor has it that your 
son leads an uprising; rumor also has it, that he goes 
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to quell one. Until the doubt be settled, I desire the 
attendance of the Earl at the devil's feast of unreason 
that he has prepared; he, or they whose colors he has 
ever worn! Dormer, do you still hear?" There was 
no need to finish the question. All heard the on- 
rushing of even hoof beats. Hard upon the sound 
came the heavy breathing of a beast nearly spent. 

On the instant the Queen became a dignified judge. 
She seated herself calmly, arranged the rich folds of 
her gown, then, folding her hands upon her knees, 
fixed her eyes upon the door leading to the outer pas- 
sage. Every face was set upon the Queen, and no one 
moved. 

There was a commotion at the entrance, an exclama- 
tion of alarm; the door was flung open and as hurriedly 
closed. Across the room ran a slight, boyish figure. 
A hat, whose plumes hung limp with night dew, hid the 
face, but as he reached the Queen, he tore the covering 
from his head and stood bravely erect. 

A groan filled the room ; it was the escape of tortured 
feelings. Then — 

** Margaret! It is the Lady Margaret!" Sylvia 
Dormer broke the spell. 

"The Queen's rigid face did not relax. From her 
calm eyes no surprise shone. 

" What means this ? " she asked quietly. " 'Tis a 
strange habit you wear for one of my ladies. Where 
have you been?" 
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** To Grey Towers, your Majesty. To Grey Towers 
in Sussex!" The dust-stained figure reeled, and Lady 
Sylvia took a step forward. The Queen waved her 
back. Her Majesty knew with what mettle she was 
dealing, and she trusted it. 

"Explain your madness!" conunanded the low, 
stem voice. 

"Your Majesty, I have news. Since daybreak I 
have ridden without food or rest. I have news of the 
traitors ! " 

"Ah!" the word came through the Queen's close- 
shut Ups Uke a hiss. The other Usteners bent forward 
and the candles' gleam showed their faces set and 
white. 

"Have my men caught the leaders?" 

"They have, your Majesty, and they are bringing 
them forward. I have outridden them by but a few 
hours' time." The words came in faint, panting breaths; 
but the Queen noticed not the deathly weariness. 

"Well have I chosen my motto," she murmured. 

" * I have chosen God for my helper,' never has He 
forsaken me. In darkest hours He has given my sup- 
porters power to prevail in my name. Let them who 
would play me false forget not this. Have they South- 
downe? 

" Aye, your Majesty; and my Lord has explanations." 

"Leave Southdowne alone for that!" The Queen 
laughed cruelly. "He has explanations enough, such 
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as they are, to cover every crime in the kingdom. I 
yearn to reward my Lord Southdowne!" She glanced 
at the Lord's young wife, but, except for the crimson 
streak where the blow had fallen, there was no show of 
feeUng in the set face. 

"And now, little Rathven, an it please your fancy, 
pray tell me why you should assume this most un- 
maidenly disguise and rush after the traitors? Has 
your Ladyship a love interest on hand that so power- 
fully you were called from decency and loyalty?" 
Almost the Queen seemed to jest, but cruelty yet rang 
in the low tones. Lady Margaret again swayed slightly, 
but quickly steadied herself. 

"Aye, your Majesty, 'twas love that called me. I 
was bidden to remain and bear the woman's part. I 
knew of the plot — ^but woman's bravery deserted me. 
To save what remained of my honor, I sought man's 
action, or I think I should have died! Your Majesty, 
I, knowing the share my brother bore in this uprising 
and fearing that he might not be understood in time, 
I donned this disguise, I flung obedience aside, and 
daring all, even your displeasure, I followed to Grey 
Towers!" 

"Ah!" again that hissing sound; and the circle of 
white faces drew closer. 

" What part does my Lord Ronald of Rathven play ? 
He was with the traitors ? " 

" Aye, he offered to lead with them, seeing that that 
T 
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was the only way to serve your Highness, and he 
trapped them!" 

"God's grace!" cried the Queen, seeing in this dis- 
closure a dramatic outcome that all but staggered her. 
** And even when I thought I knew him, I dreamed not 
of such depth! At best I thought him but a sunny 
nature made for happy days; and he — ^he, my hostage — 
in this hour of trial has proved himself worthy of my 
trust, the trust I gave but in part!" A sob choked the 
crowding words. '*Oh! as God hears me, I will give 
to my Lord of Rathven double that which is his by 
heritage! He shall choose from all that I have. His 
loyalty shall claim my forgiveness toward them who 
are not worthy of his kinship. I swear it! I give 
generously, where I have in error wronged. Dormer, 
do you heed what manner of man is this, whom by 
instinct, I chose for your mate?" A mad excitement 
swayed the Queen. She laughed and clapped her 
hands. She saw the look of relief upon the faces star- 
ing at her, and again she laughed madly. 

Lady Sylvia's face suddenly stilled the excitement. 
It had a rapt, detached expression that doomed all 
lighter thoughts. "Your Majesty," she said softly, 
raising one hand to command attention, "they come. 
Many are nearing the castle gates. The Lord of 
Rathven comes!" Like a Uttle spirit she seemed to 
fade into the shadow of the deep window seat and 
bent far out into the fragrant night. 
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**The one they dubbed the B^gar Lord, is he 
among the others ? " EUzabeth heeded not Lady Syl- 
via's words. 

'*He IS, your — ^your Majesty." Weariness, and a 
strange feehng of unreaUty possessed Lady Margaret. 
She answered the Queen's questions but her eyes stared 
vacantly into the flashing eyes that waited for the reply. 

"Him will I hang in view of all his evil followers. 
By thus doing I shall serve more than one just end. 
Hark! they come." 

A moment more, and the breathing of tired horses 
and men, the noise of hurried dismounting and quick 
orders given filled the courtyard. 

"Margaret, to the door! Bid them admit my Lord 
Ronald of Rathven, alone! You have won the right 
to give entrance to your brother!" cried the Queen. 
Lady Margaret staggered to the entrance, opened the 
door, and gave the order; then she waited, clinging to 
a chair-back for support. 

The Queen dropped her eyes upon her jewelled 
hands. She dared not look too quickly into the face 
of one whom she had never understood until now; she 
might, from her woman heart, show too much. The 
heavy door closed softly. Someone was crossing the 
long room. Someone stood before her. Then the 
Queen raised her eyes! 

He, who stood waiting, was thin and worn. His 
court dress was sadly draggled and disordered. The 
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velvet mantle hung limply from shoulders rigidly braced 
to bear new burdens. The eyes were sad, past words 
of expression, but around the sensitive mouth a grim 
smile hovered. It was the one sign of human appre- 
ciation of the humor of this strange play. The right 
hand, hanging loosely, was blood-stained, and the rich 
wrist-lace was stiff and dark. 

No dangling sword hung beside this young courtier. 
No token of the soldier betrayed the marks of battle 
through which he had passed. An awful space of 
time seemed to he between the Queen's first glance and 
her first word. During that space the others had taken 
in the unreal situation and their faces showed the blank 
dismay or uncertainty that their hearts felt. 

Surprise, rage and alarm swayed her Majesty while 
she considered; then she said slowly: 

"You, how dare you come into my presence?" 

"I but obey your Majesty's orders." For all the 
weariness, there was a ring of strength in the rich voice. 

" My orders, then, have miscarried. I order you — 
to the Tower! 'Twas my Lord Ronald of Rathven 
whom I desired here." 

"Your Majesty, the Lord Ronald of Rathven stands 
before you!" 

The effect of this declaration, together with what 
had gone before, was stupendous. 

Lady Rathven dropped beside her husband's chair 
and clung to the poor thing who had from the first. 
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made this hideous outcome possible. Lady South- 
downe shut her eyes and groped blindly for her sister 
Alice's hand. Then a moan of fear was wrung from 
her lipSy but the staring Queen took no heed of the sign 
of weakness she had long yearned to force from that 
cold nature. 

Lady Alice strove to quiet the trembling that fell 
upon her older sister, while even at that strained 
moment she weighed the chances of escape for the 
one who for so long had stood as the Lord of Rath- 
Ten. 

Sylvia and Margaret alone turned innocent, girlish 
faces to their Queen. 

From one to the other of this stricken company, the 
Queen looked searchingly; then her eyes rested upon the 
Earl of Rathven. He had pulled himself to an upright 
position and was staring at the young man who stood 
silently in the middle of the room. With a last rally, 
the broken man gathered his faculties to his aid. The 
cruel mouth set firmly and calmly over the white teeth. 
Elizabeth saw the moment of sanity and she said 
sternly: 

"Rathven, as you hope for God's mercy and mine, 
speak truly. Is — ^this — ^your — ^true — son?" 

My Lord tried to get upon his feet, tried to smile 
defiantly, tried to exclaim, no! and prove the stranger's 
assertion a lie; but something held him in an iron grip. 
Perhaps it was the one good that was his inheritance 
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from a noble root. Perhaps it was the sight of the 
white, pleading face of his youngest daughter which 
rose between him and his vile nature. Whatever it 
was, he turned his steady eyes to his Queen, and said 
clearly, consciously: "Your Majesty — ^as God is my 
judge, he — ^is — ^my true son! The — other — ^is no — 
child of mine!" Then he sank helplessly back, hav- 
ing finished his part in the grim play. 

The Queen turned from him with a shuddering sigh 
and fixed her stem eyes upon the new Lord of Rathven. 
What tangled threads she unsnarled and straightened 
in the next few moments, who can tell? Her man- 
brain stood her well. Doubts, suspicions, and treach- 
ery of the past whirled before her now. That this 
true son of the hated house of Rathven, had been dis- 
honored and wronged, there could be no doubt; but 
how and when he had discovered his wrongs, and taken 
up cudgel against a cruel fate, was yet to be learned. 
There was the future for that! For the present the 
Queen reaUzed that she had been a dupe to her own 
rash conclusions and had borne an indifferent attitude 
toward them whom she had deep cause to distrust. 
The court would soon ring with this matter. The 
present time was all that belonged to her in which to 
so set the tale that her part, at least, should not appear 
ignoble. She had been fooled, but she could so rise 
above the shame, that all would sympathize with, not 
despise, her. 
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"That other?" she asked hoarsely, "the so-called 
son of Rathven, where is he?" 

"Your Majesty, he is on the way to the Tower, 
there to await your judgment." Never had the Queen's 
actor so thrilled his Usteners. Lady AUce gave a 
broken sob, and hid her quivering, girlish face within 
her hands. The Queen looked at her with searching 
gaze. 

"What was his part in this — ^this traitorous plot?" 
Again the Queen turned to her new courtier. 

"He was the tool, your Majesty, of the Jesuits. 
For this he was installed in my place, long since; for 
this was he trained by them who used his weakness for 
their vile ends. I was not of the kind to please the 
Earl of Rathven, and thus, by the grace of God, I was 
spared to serve your Majesty when that — ^that other 
failed!" 

The woman heart, often dominated by the stem 
mind, rose at this human call; but she dared not show 
her feeling. 

"They say you oflFered to lead this mad company?** 

"I 'did. I knew well the old castle; he had never 
stepped within its walls." The Queen started vio- 
lently. The skies were clearing, she saw sunlight. 

"And you, they tell me, you trapped this other. 
Was there then no other way ? Why did you not lay 
the thing before me and leave the ending of the wrong 
tome?" 
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'^Your Majesty, I had one reason for not doing so, 
that held me." 

"And that was?'* 

"I cannot tell it." 

"You dare defy me?" A memory of the scene in 
the circular study flashed before the Queen and she 
waited not for an answer. "You have a bravery 
wrenched from the hard life you have lived alone," 
she said, " and bravery of any kind, I do respect. My 
Lady Margaret, come here!" 

The girl in her boyish trappings stepped beside the 
brother whom she loved and for whom she had risked 
much. That brother turned to her and smiled radi- 
antly; then, seeing her weakness, he stayed her with 
his blood-stained hand. 

"You followed to Grey Towers, because you feared 
for whom?" 

"My true brother, your Majesty. Long had I 
known him, but cowardice made me dumb. The 
night before the traitors left, I discovered the plot; I 
knew my brother's reason for joining them." 

" And that reason — ^will you disclose it ? " asked the 
Queen. No look passed between brother and sister, 
but the gentle voice replied promptly: 

"I cannot, your Grace!" 

"Go on, then. And you followed?" 

"Aye, he bade me wait the outcome here, but I 
could not. Even my weakness pleaded against his 
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command and grew into a strength. At Grey Towers 
there was a struggle; the odds were against my brother. 
Who was there to speak for him, the Beggar Lord? 
My Lord of Essex saw through my disguise, he heard 
my tale — and I was in time, your Majesty!" The 
slight form trembled against the taller one, and the 
wounded arm gripped it closer. 

" You two are a strange fruit from such a tree as the 
Rathven ! " A tone of pride rang in the words. " And 
the usurper, what did he at that moment?" 

"The usurper," — ^the brother took up the tale, — 
"was in a secret room of the castle. Having refused 
the terms I oflFered, I left him. Knowing him at last 
for what he is, I dared not trust him!" 

"Ah!" and the Queen's eyes narrowed and gleamed. 
"I begin to follow you, my young Lord of Rathven. 
Your art is deeper than I fancied; you wear a perfect 
disguise!" She looked around at the others as if to 
gather guidance from their understanding of this 
scene. 

Lady Sylvia, bending forward with hands clasped 
upon her knees, was looking in rapt eagerness at the 
two who stood before the Queen. Lady Rathven was 
kneeling beside the oaken chair which held her cower- 
ing husband and she took no heed of aught but him. 
Lady Southdowne and her sister seized what comfort 
lay in chnging together, and their craven shrinking 
moved the Queen more to disgust than pity. She 
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sighed deeply, a rare thing for her, but the tired heart 
was learning slowly thus to ease itself. 

"Time passes," she said softly and distinctly. '*We 
are all weary of this mad play. I must deal with the 
matter at once and as seems best to me." And now 
anxiety arose, from varying causes, to every strained 
face. A sound as of one deep breath filled the room. 
Through it, over it, the low, insistent notes of the organ 
rolled, as if the player knew that the climax of the 
dread scene were at hand. 

"God knows I desire not to deal unjustly. Where 
I have failed in understanding, I would right the wrong 
when understanding becomes mine. When I thought, 
a time back, that a loyal son of an ignoble house had 
risen in my defense, I did swear to honor that son, and, 
for his sake, show mercy to them who in nowise deserved 
either his or my leniency. Now that another stands 
in that place, having wrought the deeds I thought the 
other had wrought, I see no reason for withholding my 
favors from this new Lord of Rathven. Rathven, you 
have yet to prove yourself that, which, in my bhnd 
hope, I thought another. In that you have borne 
silently your part through wrong and dishonor, I see 
strength. In that you have arisen against fate to 
serve me and your distorted fortunes, I see promise, 
albeit your former course is hidden, and may in itself 
have been wrong. Rathven, I stand ready to fulfill 
my vow of a time back!" 
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The new Lord of the house of Rathven raised his 
sad eyes to the Queen. 

"Your Majesty, not having heard your vow, I claim 
no reward. I desire for the future to serve you as a 
Rathven should. In that I bring no training to the 
doing of my duty, I must indeed plead the wrong of 
others, rather than design of my own. From now I do 
pledge myself to your righteous cause; and I seek no 
return but your favor of approval, should I prove my- 
self worthy." 

The Queen held forth a trembling hand. Rath- 
ven bent and kissed it, Lady Margaret kneeUng with 
him. There was Uttle joy in the act. Surely no sadder 
young Lord ever assumed his rightful place in her 
Majesty's kindgom. 

"Arise, my Lord of Rathven!" My Lord com- 
plied; but the Lady Margaret nestled among the 
cushions at the Queen's feet. Exhaustion at last claimed 
her, and her endurance was past. 

"There was one thing above all others," the Queen's 
even voice was flowing on, "that I greatly desired to 
bestow upon the son of Rathven. That was the hand 
of the Lady Sylvia Dormer — " Ronald of Rathven 
stayed further speech by the uplifting of his wounded 
arm. 

"Your Majesty," a note of conunand was in the 
ringing words, "that, surely, is the rarest gift in your 
kingdom; but not even your Grace has the power to 
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bestow it! Nay, then, in the future, as in the past, 
pennit me to act my part alone!" The flush that had 
dyed the wan young face fled, leaving a deathly pallor 
to bespeak the depth of feeling. 

There was a stir in the room, a quick, soft tremor: 

"My Queen," it was the Lady Sylvia Dormer; 
with rare dignity and sweetness, she took her place 
beside young Rathven, " by your grace, then, the gift 
is mine; and I bestow it upon my Lord of Rathven!" 

Ronald staggered back and cast an amazed look 
upon the girl. 

"You — you refuse the gift?" she faltered, stretching 
out her small, pitiful hands toward him. 

"I can bear my lot alone, my Lady Sylvia," he 
whispered, "but I cannot assume the heavy cross of 
another's loveless sacrifice." 

Then they two forgot the world; they forgot the 
troubled past and present. One memory alone held 
their souls. 

"It is not given to many, my Lord, to find their 
kingdom and their love where most their hearts are." 
He understood. The odor of roses came to him, and 
the breath of one sacred sunmier night. A radiance 
touched the pale, wan face and; slowly, as if in a dream, 
he reached out and clasped the little white hands in 
his unwounded one. 

For the first time in his life, Ronald of Rathven 
caught a glimpse of his true kingdom! 
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**But these others!" It was the Queen who broke 
the spell. Her voice grated harshly. "There be jus- 
tice, my Lord, in this world, as well as mercy and love! 
*Tis my part ever to administer justice. For you two 
and this dear maid," the Queen laid a tender hand upon 
the bowed head of Lady Margaret, that had, unnoticed, 
found its place upon her Majesty's knee, " I desire only 
happiness — ^but in giving that, how can I deal justice ? " 

Lady Alice sprang from her place beside her sister. 
Her thin, sharp features were all aflame by a resolve 
that gained strength from fear, love, and all the dormant 
good in the girl's nature. 

*' Your Majesty, I must speak what lies in my heart! '* 

'*Your heart?" The Queen smiled cruelly, but a 
strange force held the cruelty in check. ** Speak, 
then!" she added, sinking wearily back. 

" I plead for the only love of my life, the only chance 
life will ever give me to be something nobler than my 
training has made me! Your Majesty, I love my one- 
time brother! Knowing him to be what he himself 
knew not that he was, I loved him and, as God hears 
me, I believe, once unfettered from fraud and necessity, 
he will return my love. Unknown to himself, your 
Highness, I beUeve he already has for me the love that 
has stayed him from loving another and has added a 
force to his endeavor to free himself from present bonds. 
Love has given me an insight and a soul hunger! Give 
us leave, my Queen, to seek another land 9,nd hunibler 
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ways. Give us opportunity to live, what, perchance, 
is our rightful life. Should we fail, then, your Maj- 
esty, I swear not to implore your further mercy ! '* 

A new light dawned in the Queen's sad eyes. She 
saw a way to show mercy without dishonor to herself. 

^*This plot — " she b^an slowly, **this weak thing 
dubbed by that name,-^will be strangled into silence. 
For thaiy I care naught! Willing am I to leave such 
matters in my counsellors' hands, but I would deal 
in my own way with those of my household who have 
wronged me. I intend to foster this new hope of the 
house of Rathven in such a fashion as best befits its 
future glory. I must remove all harmful influences. 
For myself I fear nothing! For this hope I have in 
the Rathvens, I intend to banish all chance of danger 
from its path, without darkening its young day. I 
grant your plea, my Lady Alice, I will set you and 
this no-named gallant of yours so far from my court, 
that no memory of you will disturb us; but, should you 
seek ever to come nearer, then that craving shall be 
your curse! And as for Southdowne and his Lady, 
I, not being over cruel, bid you to invite them to share 
your new quarters. Surrrounded by such congenial 
environment as you will inspire, you may all have op- 
portunity to redeem the wrong that has been your 
heritage by birth. But there is still the Earl of Rath- 
ven! By my hope of heaven, I dare not overlook his 
old wrong to me and his hardened holding to his sin! 
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'Twould be to set a prize upon such devilment were I 
to loose the Earl/' 

**Your Majesty — *' It was the Lady Rathven who 
spoke from beside the oaken chair — ** the Earl of Rath- 
ven has gone to a higher court. The Earl is dead!" 

**Dead!*' the shuddering cry echoed through the 
room. The group, in that moment, forgetting all else, 
pressed forward. The Queen motioned them back. 

" Earl of Rathven ! " she cried exultingly, turning to 
Ronald, "you have indeed come into your own!" She 
grasped his hand. ** Build well your house upon this 
fallen rottenness. God has taken from me the giving 
of justice." 

A cry for help rang through the room. Hurried 
steps came in response; and over the confusion and 
horror, the unseen musician from his distant place, 
played on and on, a requiem to the dead day and all 
the shame and misery it had borne upon its way. 

"Margaret!" the Queen staggered to her feet — ^the 
Uttle maid in her boyish trappings was beside her, — • 
"I need you, Uttle Rathven! Let me lean upon you. 
List! The wind rises. God's love, but it takes new 
memories from my court, for the undoing of them in 
the future, who love not the wind. With me, die the 
Tudors," she sighed, "but not their deeds!" 

"Lean heavily, your Majesty, I am strong.'* 

And so they passed from the room. 

THE END. 
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